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Axis and Entente 


HE immediate intention of Signor Mussolini’s speech 

of last Sunday is clear: he wishes to move the French 

Government to ask him what further concessions in the 

colonial field will induce him once again to declare that 

Italy’s claims in Africa have now been settled to the last 
farthing. 

Superficially, of course, the speech is, as usual, pre- 
posterous. But those who have acquired experience in the 
study of Signor Mussolini’s oratorical technique will know 
by this time that the significance of his utterances is to be 
looked for not in the demagogic high-lights but in the 
Shadows. In the speech of last Sunday the unobtrusive 
antiphonal texts are the formulation of Italy’s claims 
on France in exclusively colonial terms, with no reference 
to Corsica, Nice or Savoy, and the admission that, while 
perpetual peace is damnable, a “long period” of peace 
just now would be very nice. 

- What’conclusion are we to draw? Is Mussolini genuinely 
asking France for some trifle as a consideration in 
return for which the Italian Government will refrain from 
taking up hostile arms? Or is Mussolini slyly intending us 
to interpret him thus, while his real object may be to deter 
us from closing our ranks and undermine our morale while 
he and his ally complete their preparations? If Mussolini 
really is trying to save his face, the non-territorial price 
asked might not be too high. But he has himself made it 
impossible to reach an agreement. For the only commodity 


for which any price at all would be worth paying would be 
the complete and sincere dissociation of Italy from all 
plans for future aggression. And how can Mussolini hope, 
at this hour of day, to convince anybody of his sin- 
cerity? Moreover, the reference to the Note of Decem- 
ber 17th, in which, according to the Duce, Italy’s claims 
were set out, may be a sign of moderation, but it is also 
a trap. This Note abandoned the Agreement made with 
M. Laval in 1935 (which was welcomed at the time) and, 
as for further claims, merely stated that the conquest of 
Abyssinia had given Italy larger rights. But, as M. Daladier 
pointed out in his admirably firm broadcast on Wednes- 
day, to accept this thesis as a basis of negotiation would 
be fatal. “ It means that every new conquest or concession 
will create new rights, and the claims would be practically 
unlimited.” 

The fact is that the dictators have made it almost impos- 
sible to pay any attention to the substance of their claims. 
Form has necessarily become all-important. “ For years,” as 
M. Daladier said, “ the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion was invoked to justify certain acts. Afterwards we 
were told of ‘natural aspirations.’ Now we are told of 
‘vital space,’ which is no more than the eternal will to 
conquer.” France is doubly right in not closing the door to 
negotiations; but, in refusing to take the initiative that 
would infalliby be interpreted as weakness, she deserves 
and will get, the most complete British support. 
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It will also be common ground between all parties in 
both France and England that we must remain vigilantly 
on our guard, and that there are certain passages 1n Musso- 
lini’s speech to which we must simply turn a deaf ear. For 
instance, we must not allow ourselves to be deflected for 
an instant, or by a hair’s breadth, from our already griev- 
ously belated attempt to build up a “ Peace Entente 
between the States that do not intend to be the authors 
of aggression while they do fear to be the victims of it. 
The Duce’s thesis about alliance is the same as his thesis 
about intervention in Spain; what is sauce for the goose 
is mot sauce for the gander. According to the Duce, Italo- 
German intervention in Spain has been a public-spirited 
crusade on behalf of civilisation, but any Anglo-French 
intervention in Spain would have been a treacherous breach 
of the Non-Intervention Agreement. On the same prin- 
ciple he tells us now that the Axis and the Triangle are 
instruments of peace and order, but that any defensive 
combination on the part of other Powers would be an 
aggressive gesture which would evoke reprisals. His threat 
that the Triangle may be provoked by our defensive 
measures to take the offensive in all quarters of the globe 
will not persuade us that our need to concert measures of 
common defence is any the less urgent. And on what 
grounds can the dictators object, except that they and their 
followers are privileged beings who are not as other men 
are, and who may therefore take liberties that are not 
permissible to the rest of us? Our proposed peace declara- 
tion is to be open to everybody, as is, in theory, the Anti- 
Comintern Pact; and we are not even retorting to the 
Fascist Front by: trying to form a contrary ideological 
front of our own. We are seeking to unite a totalitarian 
Power like Russia with democratic Powers like Great 
Britain and France for a common purpose which has 
nothing to do with ideologies but is a sheer concern for 
our own preservation. 

Our proposed declaration needs, of course, to be re- 
inforced by a full defensive military alliance between the 
key parties—just as the Anti-Comintern Pact is reinforced 
by the Axis, which is a military alliance in fact by this 
time, even if it is not yet so in name. And in the forming 
of this alliance our own Government must go ahead with 
the utmost resolution and energy. The Anglo-French 
defensive alliance, which exists already, is an indispens- 
able nucleus; but the setting of the seal on it, in the 
President's visit last week, is only the beginning, and not 
the end, of our two Governments’ present diplomatic task. 
The alliance will not have begun to be adequate for its 
purpose until it includes at least Russia as well; and our 
mutual security will not be assured until Poland, too, has 


Defence and 


gpa of peace and fears of war fluctuate daily, 
almost hourly, in the capitals of Europe. In 
England, one determination must not alter; that is, the 
resolve to be strong to resist aggression against a frontier 
that is to-day as close to the Carpathians and the Bos- 
phorus as it is to the Rhine and the English Channel. 
Even to change the direction of foreign policy overnight 
is not enough. It is no less needful to call together the 
nation’s entire resources of men, material and organisation 
in a sincere and single-minded effort to preserve freedom 
and peace against the threat of force. 

It is hardly possible to question that this objective is 
now clearly seen by the Government. The estimates that 
have been presented to Parliament for the fighting ser- 
vices and the decision to double the Territorial Army 
bear witness to the decision that has been taken to 
make England strong. In the sphere of civilian defence, 
too, after delays and hesitations that only lately threatened 
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been persuaded to come in. There are, unfortunately, diffi- 
culties in getting both countries into a partnership. But 
both are essential—Poland because of her geographical 
position, Russia because of her great potential strength— 
and it must be the task of Anglo-French diplomacy to find 
a means of enlisting the support of both. Our sceptical, or 
defeatist, critics, may question the Russians’ steadfastness 
or efficiency or both. These were questioned in the same 
spirit in 1914, and on that occasion not without reason, as 
the sequel showed. Yet should we have won the war of 
1914-18 if Russia had not entered it in alliance with us? 
And would Russia be a Great Power, or even a sovereign 
independent State, to-day if she had not then had 
allies who made use of the eventual common victory 
in order to undo the peace of Brest-Litovsk? Those 
among us who still boggle at a Russian alliance 
to-day must reply to a plain question: Would they prefer 
not to have Russia as an ally in the event of our being 
attacked? The answer to this decisive question can only be 
in the negative. 

Still more urgent, both for us and for the Poles, is the 
question of Poland. The Polish Government has already 
signified its unwillingness to adhere to a mere declaration 
of an intention to consult in the event of further acts of 
aggression on the Axis Powers’ part, and their caution is 
only natural. A declaration unfortified by precise military 
commitments would merely give Hitler an excuse for de- 
nouncing the German-Polish Non-Aggression Pact of 
1934, without giving Poland any compensating increase in 
practical security. Both London and Warsaw have difficult 
decisions to make. We, for our part, must resolve to assume 
the very heavy burden of guaranteeing frontiers and states 
in Eastern Europe, of abandoning the comfortable, short- 
sighted dream that we may be left in immunity while 
Hitler drives East. And the Poles, for their part, must 
abandon their own pipe-dream, that they may be left in 
neutrality while Hitler drives West. For Poland, as for 
Britain, to persist in an attempt at isolation now would 
mean nothing but obediently holding our throats up to be 
cut in turn. Poland must also make the difficult decision of 
contemplating the receipt of support from Russia. Polish 
nervousness on this score can be understood, though an 
alliance with the Western Powers should help to allay it. 
But if Poland prefers possible death at Nazi hands to 
the dishonour of association with the Soviets, then it is 
among the foolish virgins that she will rank, not the wise 
ones. 

For all of us these hard decisions must be taken, lest 
bitterer ones still befall us. Events are visibly forcing 
decisions upon us. May they be the right ones. 


Democracy 


disaster, a new hand with a new policy has forged the 
needed framework for action. The Civil Defence Bill, 
which was made public a week ago, summarises the steps 
taken or proposed by the Lord Privy Seal, in conjunction 
with the Home Secretary, the Minister of Health and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, for the protection of 
persons and property in air raids. It vests in Sir John 
Anderson the executive powers that he has apparently 
lacked hitherto; and states the contribution the Exchequer 
is prepared to make in aid of the schemes that are out- 
lined. It is an administrative and financial code for civilian 
defence. 

The terms are far-reaching. Local authorities are given 
power to earmark private premises and acquire land for 
the provision of shelters, first-aid and hospital accom- 
modation. Employers in factories, mines and offices with 
more than. fifty workers are put under compulsion to 
furnish their staffs with approved protection and to secure 
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their training in air-raid routine. The powers already being 











shelters delivered free to poorer householders and to 
strengthen the basements of dwellings are regularised. 
Public utility undertakers are called upon to take appro- 
priate measures, not only to ensure the functioning of 
essential services in war time, but also to train and safe- 
guard their employees. 

Notable gaps in earlier air-raid precautions are closed. 
Special measures are envisaged to maintain and expand 
railway, dock and harbour services, as well as public 
utilities. The Central Electricity Board is authorised to 
acquire the reserve stocks of plant and equipment without 
which the country’s electricity supplies would be fatally 
vulnerable. Provision is made for the assembly of essential 
A.R.P. stocks: emergency supplies of water for fire- 
fighting; materials for repairing roads, bridges and build- 
ings; and blankets, mattresses and vehicles for evacuation. 

None of these items is new. It has been known for some 
time that, stone by stone, Sir John Anderson was con- 
structing an edifice of this design. What is of great import- 
ance is the approach which the Bill makes to the financial 
obstacles that have hitherto impeded the progress of 
defence. The dual responsibility of central and local 
authorities for the financing of administrative services is, 

even at the best of peace times, scarcely satisfactory. In 
the case of A.R.P. it has been dangerously unsatisfactory, 
leading for more than two years to almost endless 
wrangling. Private firms and public corporations, too, have 
been uneasy and querulous about their undefined share of 
the burden of defending their property. 

All this is now set down in black and white. The Gov- 
ernment’s readiness to advance some 70 per cent. towards 
the cost of local schemes approved under the 1937 A.R.P. 
Act was already known. This Bill virtually completes the 
picture. For local authorities, the provision of approved 
public shelters, above or below ground, will rank for grant 
under the 1937 Act. So, too, will the erection of steel 
shelters, the strengthening of basements and the adaptation 
and protection of hospitals. Local authorities are to be 
reimbursed for their outlay in assisting the Minister to 
plan and execute evacuation arrangements; and the 
Government will be responsible for the purchase of evacua- 
tion materials and equipment. 

Owners or occupiers of factories, mines and offices will 
receive a grant per £ of their capital expenditure on 
shelter accommodation equal to the standard rate of 
income tax. Except in the special cases of railway and 
electricity undertakers, grants will be given up to 50 per 
cent. of approved outlay on measures to secure the due 

functioning of undertakings in war time, including 

camouflage and the dimming of lights. To the railway 
4 companies a grant not exceeding the total cost of measures 
a taken to maintain essential services in war will be given— 
4 subject to the repayment of not more than half in the 
9 event of control of the railways being assumed by the State 
73% on certain specified terms. Up to 85 per cent. of the cost 
9% of providing services and facilities specially for war use 
will be given to dock and harbour undertakings; and the 
Central Electricity Board will receive up to 50 per cent. 
of the cost of acquiring reserve equipment and defraying 
the capital charges of steps to ensure the war-time func- 
tioning of electricity undertakings. 

It may now be assumed that these financial details have 
been agreed to by the parties concerned. There may, 
indeed, be anomalies still to be smoothed out in practice. 
But the time for controversy of this kind is long since past. 
Read aright, this Bill should register not simply a policy 
and a programme, but an attitude as well, an attitude that 
does not end here with protection against air raids. The 
time has come for the acceptance by the Government and 
all sections of the people of their inescapable duty to do 
all that is necessary in the face of danger without debate 
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or demur. This Bill will compel public and private enter- 
prises to protect their property and their employees. It is 
a step forward, but only a step. Every single citizen has an 
obligation in this matter. This, too, should be made legally 
binding. The voluntary method of recruitment has not 
failed. But it has not succeeded either, and there is no 
time to lose. 

This is true over the whole of our national life. 
Compulsion is not a creed or doctrine to be accepted 
or denied. Nor is it a desirable thing in itself. It is 
now the sole possible means to an end that is ineluctably 
written in the logic of contemporary events. The rumour 
that the Cabinet is split over this issue is gravely disturb- 
ing; and it is a poor consolation that the publicly intran- 
Sigent opposition of the Labour movement’s leaders te 
compulsion of all kinds may be due to distrust of the 
Government’s foreign policy rather than to deliberate 
indifference to realities. The facts can be simply stated: 
England is required to mobilise her resources to the last 
man, the last pound and the last machine to safeguard her 
own and Imperial frontiers and to resist aggression in 
foreign fields. It is the need for swift and drastic action, 
recognised by a vast majority of the population, that has 
made the compelling statement of every man’s and every 
woman’s immediate duty inevitable. To wait upon the 
outbreak of hostilities for the building up of the forces 
needed to fight by the side of our allies or for the introduc- 
tion of the machinery required to make the maximum use 
of the country’s capital, labour and commerce would be 
foolish and fatal; for the war has already begun. Only by 
realising this to the full, and acting upon it, can the peace 
the whole world wants be snatched from the jaws of 
disaster. 

The truth is that, even in a free country, those who will 
the end must also will the means. Indeed, it is only in a 
democratic country that compulsion, if it is imposed by an 
elected Parliament to serve an end a majority of the people 
calls for, can be tolerable. It needs a Government with 
wider support than Mr Chamberlain’s can claim at present 
to impose it. It needs to be applied at every point in the 
national hierarchy to be fair—and effective. But it is indis- 
pensable. The Peace Front cannot be forged in chan- 
celleries alone. We need men to swell the fighting and 
defence services to war strength. We need men and women 
at full stretch to make essential goods. We need to mould 
production and distribution straitly to the pattern of mili- 
tary priorities and vital foreign trade. Because we are a 
democracy, the compulsion we impose upon ourselves will 
be deliberately more careful of violating tender consciences 
than totalitarian orders could ever pretend to be. But it is 
also because we are a democracy that we must act. 

The democracy we are defending demands agreement, 
it is true; but not agreement on every item of the effort 
required; only on the general proposition that effort with- 
out stint or delay is in fact imperative. That agreement 
already exists. It has always been a national failing to 
confuse the true and only practice of democracy with 
actual English ways and institutions. The charge made by 
two distinguished—and democratic—foreign journalists in 
a letter this week to The Times, that it was our insular 
immunity from invasion, and not an “ exceptionally strong 
democratic instinct,” that enabled us to escape the more 
rigid obligations of national preparedness in the past, is 
no less than the truth. The test of our democracy to-day 
is not whether it can maintain the letter of its procedures 
intact but whether it can consent to defend its spirit to 
the uttermost. The obligations laid by Sir John Anderson 
upon local authorities and employers of labour are only 
a pale reflection of the obligations that ought at once to 
be laid upon industry by a Minister of Supply and upon 
all citizens by the Ministers of Labour and War. What 
we do not do by avowed consent to-day may be forced 


upon us by hasty fiat in a more menacing to-morrow. 
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Nazi Economics 


| comparison with the torrent of books on the political, 
moral and philosophical aspects and achievements of 
the National Socialist Revolution in Germany, there have 
been very few studies of the economic side of the Nazi 
regime. The majority of the studies that have been made of 
it have been of doubtful quality and of still more doubt- 
ful trustworthiness. It is therefore easy to understand 
the motives that led Mr C. W. Guillebaud to undertake 
an economic history of Germany since 1933. Unfor- 
tunately, even after his book* has appeared, it must still 
be regretfully recorded that the first comprehensive and 
instructive analysis of Nazi economics remains to be written. 

Laudably, Mr Guillebaud is determined to be impartial. 
But there are two brands of impartiality. The first is for 
the student to rid his mind of all prepossession and pre- 
judice, but to retain his analytical and critical faculties. 
The second variety of impartiality consists in merely 
recording without question the official accounts of what 
happened and the official explanations of why it happened. 
Of the two possible brands of impartiality, Mr Guillebaud 
has definitely chosen the second. He confines himself, for 
example, to German official figures. Official figures, 
it is true, must form the basis of all reasoning. But to 
accept them only, and without question, has two grave 
defects. First, it excludes all private estimates, either Mr 
Guillebaud’s own or anybody else’s; in the specific case of 
Germany, Mr Guillebaud’s insistence on official figures 
causes him to omit all analysis of the Budget and to 
attempt no quantitative estimate of the part played by re- 
armament in the total of “ Investment.” Secondly, official 
figures frequently require close analysis before their mean- 
ing is clear; and Mr Guillebaud does not examine his tools. 

Not only does Mr Guillebaud restrict himself to official 
sources. He persistently puts upon them an interpretation 
that Dr Goebbels could not make more favourable; he 
seems to be strangely unaware of all the contradictions in 
the beliefs he reports. A few examples will make this clear. 
The foreign creditor of Germany will lift his eyebrows at 
the statement “ Down to the end of 1937 it was in fact 
possible to preserve a favourable balance of trade and to 
redeem (our italics) a considerable part of the foreign 
debt.” After a lengthy explanation that prices, wages, pro- 
fits, investment are all strictly controlled according to a 
central plan, and that demand is not allowed to affect pro- 
duction through prices or profits, Mr Guillebaud con- 
cludes: “ It must be borne in mind that German National 
Socialism is opposed in principle to State management.” 
Or, to take another case: Mr Guillebaud describes the 
very favoured and privileged position of the peasant in the 
Nazi scheme of things, but entirely fails to mention that 
there is a very large flight from the land, discussed with 
every semblance of alarm throughout the German Press. 
The most remarkable and significant fact about Mr Guille- 
baud’s book, however, is this: only once in its entire length 
is it even suggested that the Nazi economy is a war 
economy. That is in a footnote, only four pages from the 
end, in which it is remarked (quite incidentally) that “ the 
German economic system under existing conditions has 
many of the characteristic features of a war-time 
economy.” Is it true impartiality to omit all political con- 
siderations in approaching an economic system that is 
entirely governed by politics? 

perdi ob gsthtet ren pte a Paget 
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period employment went up more than unemployment 


* “ The Economic Recovery of Germany.” C. W. Guille- 
baud. (London) Macmillan & Co., Ltd. son Sate 10s. 6d. 


went down is contradicted, not confirmed, by the table on 7 
page 46) and quite a few contradictions (e.g. the statement 
on page 31—itself an obiter dictum—that “ there was no 
question of a real recovery in the late months of 1932,” is — 
disproved on page 44 and again on page 52). But on the | 
whole the book is all too “ correct.” So correct is it that it 7 
could be published in Germany without the alteration of ~ 
more than a page or two. Knowing what we do of Dr © 
Goebbels, that is severe criticism. 4 
From the economist’s point of view, Mr Guillebaud is ~ 
chiefly interested in the Nazi experiment as a successful ~ 
demonstration of the doctrines of expansionism that have 
been mainly associated with the name of Mr Keynes. The 
Nazis, he says, have proved that it is possible, by initiating 
investment and paying for it out of credit expansion, to 
increase employment and expand the creation of wealth. 
This can go on without any inflation until the stage of 
“ full employment ” is reached. Germany has reached this 
stage. Moreover, argues Mr Guillebaud, although the whole 
system is dependent on “ Investment,” it is not bound up 
with re-armament. What is more, the standard of living 
has not been depressed, it has risen to above the 1929 level. 
There is thus no reason why the system should not continue. 
Now if it is true that the Nazi experiment is a 
triumphantly successful demonstration of the correctness 
of Mr Keynes’ doctrines, the fact is one of supreme im- 
portance. It well deserves analysis. It will be as well, first 
of all, to examine the contention that Germany has reached 
“ full employment.” That there is a shortage of labour in 
Germany is undeniable; but how has it come about? The 
figures in the following table show what has happened to 
the working populations of Germany and Great Britain 
since 1929.* (1929 is, of course, the fairest basis of com- 
parison, since comparison with 1932 would merely show 
that Germany had a more severe depression; in 1929 the 
unemployment percentage in Great Britain was 10.3 and 
in Germany 9.6): — 
INCREASE IN POPULATION OF WORKING AGE AND DISPOSITION 
OF SAME, 1929-1937~1938, GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN 
(All figures are in per cent. of population of working age in 1929) 
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The first two columns show the changes that occurred 
between 1929 and 1937. The German population of work- 
ing age increased by 4 per cent. Of this increase, 1} per 
cent. were absorbed into useful employment. The expan- 
sion of the armed forces took 2 per cent. (a low estimate), 
while a further 24 per cent. went into the residual category, 
the largest constituent of which is formed by housewives. 
In short, half of the increase in the population of working 
age went into what is usually deemed employment, half 
into other categories. The reduction. of 24 per cent. in 
unemployment was almost exactly offset by the increase 
in the armed forces. In Great Britain, not only was the 
increase in the working-age population nearly twice as 

* The calculations are based on 
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, German armed forces, 
which are put at no more than 1,000,000 in 1937 and 1,200,000 
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big, but as much as two-thirds of it was absorbed into 
useful employment. The fact that unemployment showed 
a small increase was due to the fact that there was virtually 
no increase in the number of uniformed men. The figures 
for 1938 (still in comparison with 1929) are naturally 
somewhat more favourable to Germany. But the funda- 
mental truth is exactly the same: our unemployment ex- 
perience has been less favourable, partly because our 
increase in working-age population has been larger, and 
partly because we have not raised a huge army. If what 
has happened in Germany is “ full employment,” then any 
country, it would appear, can attain it at any time by 
putting a million or two men into barracks. 

Secondly, is what has happened in Germany a demon- 


| stration of Mr Keynes’ theories? When the Nazis first 


took office they attempted to create employment by means 
of public investment of the usual (i.e. non-military) type. 
In 1933 and 1934 they had some success. But from the 
middle of 1934 until the middle of 1935, when re-arma- 
ment began in earnest with the reintroduction of conscrip- 
tion, the progress was very slow. Up to this point the 
lessons of the German experiment would seem to be the 
same as those of the American experiment—namely, that 
a “ public works” policy is of assistance in the first phase 


_ of recovery but that it appears to get stuck half-way up the 


recovery curve. Since the inception of re-armament the 


| Nazi policy can hardly be regarded as a Keynesian experi- 
| ment. For Mr Keynes’ theory depends entirely upon the 


existence of the “multiplier”—i.e. upon the fact that 
men who are given work by public investment will spend 
their increased incomes and themselves create employ- 
ment. But in re-arming Germany every effort has been 


' made to defeat the multiplier. Every sort of device 


(described by Mr Guillebaud) has been adopted to prevent 
the re-employed worker from spending his increased in- 
come and to cut down the expenditure of other workers 
as well. There is a revealing footnote on page 238 of Mr 
Guillebaud’s book. “It is actually easier (above all in a 
laissez-faire economy) to maintain full employment if there 
are not fruits (i.e. if investment is unproductive).” Pre- 
cisely. The point of Mr Keynes’ theory is that in 
a peace-time economy, because of the multiplier, a com- 
paratively small increase in public investment will result 


| in a comparatively large increase in the national income 


and that it is possible in this way to regain full employ- 
ment. The Nazis, however, now regard “ full employment ” 
not as an objective but as a nuisance. What the Nazi policy 
proves is that if you go in for a gigantic re-armament policy, 
even if you try to suppress the multiplier, you arrive sooner 
or later at a shortage of labour, Mr Guillebaud could 
have proved this from the experience of any Great Power 
between 1914 and 1918. 

Thirdly, what has happened to the standard of living? 
Mr Guillebaud thinks it is higher than in 1929. He arrives 
at this conclusion by correcting the official index of wages 
by the official index of the cost of living—a hazardous 
procedure in any country, but doubly so in Germany, 
where it fails to take any account either of deterioration 
in quality or of shortages. Mr Guillebaud reinforces his 
view with figures of consumption per capita of certain 
foodstuffs. The pitfalls of official statistics may be illus- 


trated in this connection. Mr Guillebaud quotes figures _ 


of the consumption of meat, 44.9 kg. in 1929 and 45.9 kg. 
in 1937. These are the official figures. But there is another 
set of official figures of the total supply of meat, which 
was 51.60 kg. in 1929 and 53.22 kg. in 1937. Now if con- 
sumption is worked out as a percentage of available supply, 
the figures will be found to be 87.0 per cent. in 
1929 and 86.4 per cent. in 1937. It is a matter 
of common knowledge in Germany that very large sup- 
plies of meat were being canned and stored for war-time 
in 1937. Thus if “ consumption ” was the same proportion 
of supply as in 1929, there is a prima facie probability 
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that it includes storage. But, in any case, the really 
relevant point is not whether the German standard of 
living is so many points above or below that of 1929. 
What is of significance is, first, that the German standard 
of living has been marking time during the past decade 
while that of Britain and other countries has been advanc- 
ing at an astonishing speed; and, secondly, that since full 
employment is now attained, any further increase in re- 
armament, such as is announced every other week, must 
infallibly trench upon the standard of consumption. This is 
a dilemma from which no new tax plan, such as that 
announced this week (and reported on page 14), can pro- 
vide a way of escape. 


Mr Guillebaud’s fourth point is that Germany’s invest- 
ment economy is not exclusively, or even mainly, an 
armament economy. That depends on definitions. Accord- 
ing to Mr Guillebaud, the Second Four-Year Plan (which 
“it would be a mistake” to regard “as a whole as merely 
a phase of re-armament’”’) is “ the mobilisation of all the 
resources of modern applied science and technique in the 
service of economic progress.” If the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber or petrol at several times the cost of the 
natural commodity is economic progress rather than pre- 
paration for war, then Mr Guillebaud is right. 


It is a very great pity that an economist of Mr Guille- 
baud’s standing should have allowed himself to be so 
bemused by the German success in reaching “ full employ- 
ment.” As has been demonstrated above, there is nothing 
very remarkable about the German “full employment ” 
or very creditable about the way in which it has been 
brought about. So far as the creation of employment is 
concerned we have done quite as well in Great Britain, 
with a great many other economic benefits to boot. Yet 
there are many sentences in Mr Guillebaud’s book which 
can only be interpreted as meaning that he identifies “ full 
employment ” with “ economic well-being.” It is perfectly 
true that the classical economists paid far too little atten- 
tion either to the evils of unemployment or to the amend- 
ments that its existence made necessary in their reasoning. 
But we shall surely be making a greater mistake if we ele- 
vate the mere obliteration of the unemployment register to 
the status of a supreme goal of policy. The Nazis have deli- 
berately forsworn all the increase in consumption and in 
the standard of life that their system might have created 
in order to pile up weapons of destruction. “ With any 
general measure of appeasement in Europe,” says Mr 
Guillebaud, “leading to a decrease in armament expendi- 
ture, it should certainly be possible to raise further the 
German standard of living.” Que Messieurs les assassins 
commencent ! 


It is not the custom of The Economist to devote two 
pages to the review of a single book. The exception may be 
excused on the ground that Mr Guillebaud’s book illus- 
trates the dangerous tendency among democratic econo- 
mists to play the Nazis’ game, to develop an economic 
inferiority complex towards them, and, looking only at the 
unemployment figure, to acclaim their policy as successful 
beyond the ordinary measure. Whether by good fortune or 
by good management, British economic policy has done 
just as well in the creation of employment and infinitely 
better in the enhancement of the standard of living. We 
have no reason whatever to fear any fair comparison. 
There are, indeed, lessons to be learned from Germany. 
But they are lessons in the skilful management of a war 
economy. The foremost of them are the Germans’ success 
in controlling the foreign exchanges (i.e. distorting the 
natural intercourse of the nations for political ends) and in 
controlling prices and wages (i.e. preventing the worker 
from reaping the fruits of his labour so that they may be 
diverted to armaments). Thanks to the Nazis’ success, - 
these lessons will be useful to us. But they have little or no 
relevance to the economics of a peace-loving community. 
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Capital Market Control ? 


INCE the Chancellor’s announcement, on Febru- 
ary 20th, that we are to borrow £350 millions out 
of total defence expenditure of £580 millions during the 
coming year, discussion has been concentrated on the ques- 
tion whether such borrowing is likely to prove inflationary. 
In general, these arguments have reached only a provi- 
sional conclusion, for the effect of expanded borrowing, 
even on this scale, is limited, first, by the existence of 
various “ slacks ” in the banking system, and is dependent, 
secondly, upon the civil demand for long-term capital. 
On the second factor, the conclusions suggested by a 
survey of capital market operations during the past quarter 
are reassuring. We may assume at the outset that positive 
inflationary reactions (as opposed to mild expansionary 
symptoms) are to be avoided and, further, that the authori- 
ties have not, as yet, contemplated any formal regimen- 
tation of the capital market (apart from the more or less 
ad hoc control exercised over foreign transactions). Under 
such conditions the authorities may well feel satisfied that 
the total amount raised by direct public borrowing during 
the first quarter of this year was lower than in the corre- 
sponding period of any year since 1932. Industry is not, 
at the moment, a serious competitor for available savings. 
The total amount raised directly from the public last 
quarter amounted to no more than £19,633,300, compared 
with {27,733,700 for the first quarter of 1938. But the 
former figure, small though it is, was actually swollen to 
the extent of {7,387,500 by that rarity, a debenture issue 


TABLE I 
TOTAL BORROWING (Million £) 
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TABLE II 
Tota. Company Issugs (Million £) 
First Quarter of Each Year 


| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1935 | 106 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 


of a British railway company. If the totals shown in the 
first section. of Table I are compared with the detailed 
analyses in Tables II and III, the poor contribution which 
British industry made to the capital figures last quarter will 
be readily seen. At the same time, direct borrowing by 
home corporations shows a fall from £9,669,300 to 
£1,455,000, for the close season in this market was only 
terminated in February by the successful Essex loan. 

It is naturally tempting to relate the total of {20 
millions for direct borrowing last quarter—a_ period 
of slowly strengthening confidence which terminated 
abruptly with a major crisis—to the potential margin 
between available savings and defence requirements next 
year. But if the burden of defence borrowing in the next 
financial year were to be split more or less equally be- 
tween the banking system and the long-term market, there 
would seem to be no special technical difficulty, assuming 
that the terms were made attractive, in floating a loan 
of the order of £175 millions. Even in 1933, when the 
volume of national savings was almost certainly lower 
than it is to-day, the amount raised directly by the British 
Government exceeded £150 millions, and the figures for 
the past quarter suggest that the Treasury would be con- 
fronted with no greater volume of industrial borrowing 
than in 1933. 

So far, the comparisons have been based on direct public 
offers, which constitute our “ old basis.” The second parts 
of Tables I and II analyse total issues and company issues 


TABLE III 


ANALYSIS OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS (Excluding Conv :rsions) 


Total for First Quarter of Years 


Old Basis New Basis 


1938 | 1939 | 


1938 | 1939 
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on the “ new basis” set up in 1935. Thus the figures in- 
clude securities in respect of which the Stock Exchange 
gave “ permission to deal.” Total issues on this basis, how- 
ever, also show a substantial reduction from £44,596,500 
for the first quarter of 1938 to £31,815,500 for the first 
quarter of 1939. The latter figure, in fact, amounted to 
43 per cent. of the total for 1935 and to only 27.7 per cent. 
of the total for 1937. Company issues on the “ new basis ” 
make no better showing than on the “ old basis,” for the 


' total has fallen by £10 millions to £21.4 millions over 


the past twelve months. In other words, the fall in industrial 
issues made directly to the public has not been offset by 
an expansion in issues made to shareholders, or in the 


| placing of blocks of new industrial securities in the market. 


The moribund state of the capital market between 
January and March this year may have advantages for the 
formidable programme of de.znce borrowing which lies 
ahead, but it also reflects the pallid state of industrial 
enterprise. It is no accident that the list of important issues 
on page 67 consists very largely, and in the case of pros- 
pectus issues entirely, of fixed interest capital. The occa- 
sional small industrial offers which have appeared during 
the last quarter have adopted a yield basis for their equity 
shares which, in the heyday of the 1936-37 new issue 
boomlet, would have seemed fantastic. The ordinary share 
speculator who was willing to consider a yield basis 
of 10 per cent. or less three years ago is to-day left 


Topics of 


Parliament and the Crisis.—Lord Baldwin’s great 
talent as a commoner was his notable facility for changing 


his policy without losing his supporters. His successor in 


the Premiership has not the same political pliancy. Yet, 
at the moment, it appears more likely than not that the 
reversal of his policy of appeasement may leave Mr 
Chamberlain still entrenched in office. It was loyalty rather 
than conviction which moved the mass of Tories to stand 
by their leader without demur in the bewildering and 
disappointing post-Munich days. Now that Mr Chamber- 
lain has opened his eyes to the true nature of the menace 
without, and now that in both diplomacy and arms he is 
clearly prepared to take forthright steps to buttress, not 
only England’s safety, but also the independence of Eng- 
land’s friends, conviction can reinforce allegiance. The 
Prime Minister’s very definite statement to the Commons 
that the current discussions with like-minded Powers had 
gone much beyond mere consultations; his reported an- 
qualified condemnation of the Fuehrer’s “ perfidy ” in the 
vigorous address he delivered this week to the Conserva- 
tive 1922 group; and Wednesday’s decision to double the 
war strength of the Territorial Army: all these and other 
signs show that the differences between Mr Chamberlain 
and his critics have become differences of means rather 
than of ends. Nevertheless, once nation-wide agreement has 
been attained about the grim reality of present dangers 
and the need for strong measures to meet them, it is means 
that are all-important. Here lies the difference between 
the critical motion tabled by 35 dissentient Government 
supporters on Tuesday and the counter-expression of con- 
fidence put down by 177 of the faithful on the following 
day. Mr Eden, Mr Duff Cooper, Mr Churchill, their 
brethren on the Government benches, and a large part of 
the Opposition are calling for the re-formation of the 
National Government on a broader basis and the assump- 
tion of plenary powers over industry, wealth and man- 
power “ to enable this country to put forward its maximum 
military effort in the shortest possible time.” Released at 
last from the pious duty to approve a passive and dan- 
gerous foreign policy, the bulk of the Conservatives, on 
the other hand, are apparently content to leave things as 
they are; and, although their ranks probably include a 
majority prepared for conscription and compulsion, they 
seem i i by Mr Chamberlain’s sincere 
confidence in t of voluntary methods to permit 
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almost unmoved by propositions offering 20 per cent. or 
more. 

It is too soon to decide whether the new issue market, 
under the subjection of recurrent political crises, has 
relapsed into semi-permanent idleness. If competition for 
industrial capital were to become stronger, some measure 
of influence, if not direct compulsion, would doubtless be 
sought by the authorities, The latter have experience of 
the effectiveness of “ requests,” which worked so well to 
facilitate the War Loan conversion, and which to-day form 
the actual basis by which large areas of the new issue 
market, from corporation loans to foreign transactions, 
come under official scrutiny. But if control were to be 
sought, it would need to extend well beyond the formal 
boundaries of the new issue market. The truth is that so 
much of modern saving is semi-automatic in form—such 
as life insurance and mortgage payments, and amounts 
set aside to company reserves—that regimentation of the 
capital market, in the full economic sense, would form only 
one aspect of the mobilisation of finance and industry at 
large. But if the present trend of direct industrial borrow- 
ing is maintained, such steps may not be necessary, so long 
as defence borrowing is confined to its present limits, and 
so long as political conditions permit the raising of new 
defence money on reasonable terms to the Treasury and 
on attractive terms to the investor. Unfortunately, neither 
assumption can be regarded as certain. 


the Week 


him to give them a further trial. In this latter respect 
their stand is similar to the formal position of the Labour 
Opposition, who are afraid to concede full powers to Mr 
Chamberlain and his colleagues. 


* * * 


The Next Step.—Actually this state of “ politics as 
usual” is an impermanent position. The fact is that all 
the parties are waiting to see what comes of the Peace 
Front, and, judged by the comparatively cordial exchange 
of questions and answers in the Commons this week, even 
the Labour leaders are ready to believe that Mr Chamber- 
lain and Lord Halifax are doing their best to get results. 
It is generally realised that the decision here is not 
England’s alone. But, when the best, or the worst, is known 
about the Peace Front, a drastic review of the balance of 
political forces in Parliament cannot be avoided. Even if, 
as seems not unlikely, Mr Chamberlain does sit more 
firmly in the saddle, it will only be by dint of taking into 
account two facts: first, that the war-time devices of a 
compulsory National Register, universal National Service 
and a Ministry of Supply are now absolutely necessary 
means to make his new policy work; and, secondly, that 
a large majority of the electorate, on the Left as well as 
on the Right, is willing, and even anxious, to accept the 
imposition of new and stringent duties. Such measures are 
not party measures. Whether Mr Chamberlain continues 
to rule or not, the only Government that can schedule and 
enforce universal national duties is a truly National Gov- 
ernment. It so happens that, owing to the conjuncture of an 
autocratically led and docile Government group and an 
ineffective Opposition, such an administration, which alone 
would be really representative of public opinion, is not 
likely to emerge in the normal way. The true test of Mr 
Chamberlain’s stature as a statesman in coming weeks will 
be whether he is willing and able to make such a Ministry. 
If he does not, then it will be Engiand’s political wisdom 
and resources of leadership that will be tested to the same 
inescapable end. 


* * * 
Making a Real Army.—This is a time for deeds, 


not words, and Wednesday’s announcement that the field 
establishment of the Territorial Army was to be doubled 
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and brought up to a strength of 340,000 men (in addition 
to the 100,000 Territorials allocated to anti-aircraft duty) 
will do more to inspire confidence at home and abroad in 
England’s firmness of resolve than a whole series of reso- 
lute speeches. The disposition of man-power for Home and 
Imperial Defence will remain unchanged, and the new 
divisions will be trained and equipped to expand the Field 
Force which will be available to act as an expeditionary 
army in Europe. The change is thus intended to implement 
directly England’s new foreign policy. The Field Force 
will now consist, when complete, of 32 divisions instead 
of the 19 recently announced by the War Minister; it will 
be made up of six Regular and 26 Territorial divisions 
and will number over 400,000 men. Deeds do not end 
here, however: it will need a colossal recruiting campaign 
to raise the new personnel; and it will need a vast industrial 
effort to produce, as rapidly as possible, the training 
accommodation and equipment, the rifles, guns and 
materials that such a force will require. And it will need 
speedy success in the co-operative forging of fresh military 
commitments on the Continent to make the decision to 
build up a new Army worth while. This extension of our 
armed man-power is not an end; it is a promising 
beginning. 
* * x 


France in Conscription.—The decrees passed these 
last two weeks and valid until November 30th next carry 
the principle and practice of conscription into the lives 
of Frenchmen more thoroughly than ever before in the 
history of the Third Republic, the war years excepted. 
The consent of the French people to be organised for war 
can hardly go further than that already given to the powers 
which the Government has assumed, meaning as they do 
a deep-reaching control over man and machine power. 
Enough decrees have now been published to reveal the Gov- 
ernment’s intentions and permit a brief review. Broadly, 
the decrees divide themselves into three main classes, those 
affecting military defence, industrial production, and 
budgetary economy. As regards the first, the Army is to be 
strengthened by expanding the number of professional 
cadres to allow of an additional 422 professional officers 
and 2,500 non-commissioned officers, by a further 
mechanisation, and by the raising of new African levies. 
Key military commands are to be strengthened and re- 
organised, new personnel recruited for A.R.P. and, most 
striking of all, a much tighter control maintained over the 
publication of military information. Compared with our 
own Official Secrets Act the decree makes interesting read- 
ing: according to the Journal Officiel it is forbidden under 
all circumstances to divulge, give out, publish, or repro- 
duce military information of any kind not already pub- 
lished by the Government. Another 2,600 ratings are to 
be recruited for the Navy, and conditions improved as an 
inducement to longer service. Thus far we are within the 
bounds of military conscription. The decrees affecting 
industry are another matter. Here there are radical, almost 
revolutionary, changes. In all “national defence indus- 
tries ” (and the term has a very wide application) the 40- 
hour week gives way to one of 60 hours or more, the only 
compensations being in the payment of overtime rates for 
hours worked above forty. Far-reaching in its effects on 
industrial organisation and its implications on personal 
liberty is the priority which all manufacturers must give 
to State over private orders; and complementary to this are 
decrees which forbid industries working on State contracts 
to compete for labour, or employers to take on men already 
in jobs, while registered unemployed workers are now 
bound to accept work on national defence on pain of los- 
ing a year’s benefits if they refuse. The whole of this 
complicated procedure, serried as it is with qualifications 
and obligations, is to be supervised by a committee estab- 
lished under the xgis of the Ministry of National Defence. 
Nauk eee in order of priority all 
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* * * 
Along with this unstinted conscri ion of human and 
mechanical resources there is a number of decrees which 
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will carry further the work already done by M. Reynaud’s 
“ Axe Committee.” The Government is taking the chance 
of economising in a number of ways which would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible in the piping times of peace. The 
main purpose of the decrees under this heading is to bring 
under central control some of the 65 autonomous “ offices” 
through which a part of French government is executed, 
with the dual aim of ending bad administration and of 
reducing the number of civil servants. The decision to 
limit the number of civil servants—no new posts are to be 
added in 1939 and vacant posts are not to be filled—again 
carries a step further measures advised by M. Reynaud 
last November (The Economist, November 19, 1938, 
page 368). M. Caillaux has called the financially inde- 
pendent “ offices” the “ seed-bed of all abuse,” and their 
total expenditure is as much as 34 milliard francs per 
year, a figure that will be a good deal reduced now that 
15 of them have been abolished. Of the public services 
now to come under central control the most important 
are the administrations of the autonomous ports of Le 
Havre and Bordeaux, and a number of technical schools; 
and, of the offices to be suppressed, outstanding are the 
National Office for Industrial Property and the National 
Office for Liquid Fuel. The Government’s present temper 
may be tested by the summary treatment meted out to the 
administration of Marseilles, whose corruption and misuse 
of power are almost legendary. A special administrator 
responsible to the Prime Minister has been appointed to 
haul Marseilles government out of its moral and material 
abyss and give it a new constitution which will resemble 
that of Paris. Against this concerted invasion upon their 
municipal and personal liberty the French have raised 
surprisingly small protest; only the C.G.T. has signified 
dissent by resolving against the 60-hour week, but even 
here the opposition promises to be for bargaining rather 
than for boycotting. And this silence can only mean that 
the French are thinking, as the Temps puts it, that “we 
are not at war—but we are no longer at peace.” 


* * * 


Germany, Poland, Lithuania.—Poland’s position to- 
day bears an unpleasant resemblance to Czecho-Slovakia’s 
twelve months ago, after Hitler’s seizure of Austria. To- 
day, Poland, in her turn, is half encircled between two 
arms of the German octopus. On the south, the German 
protectorate over Slovakia outflanks the Poles, as the 
German annexation of Austria outflanked the Czechs; on 
the north, East Prussia and Memel play the same part 
in Germany’s strategy against Poland as German Silesia 
played in the Czech tragedy. It is also not improbable 
that the northern arm of the octopus may be soon and 
seriously lengthened, to Poland’s detriment. We cannot 
rule out the possibility that, in the near future, Lithuania 
may go the same way as Slovakia. On paper, Lithuania 
has obtained from Germany, in exchange for the retro- 
cession of Memel, not only the promise of a free zone 
in that port, but also a guarantee of the integrity of what 
remains of her territory. This guarantee, however, is 
conditional on Lithuania’s joining no anti-German alli- 
ance, and the outlet through Memel, which now depends 
entirely on Germany’s good will, is the only outlet to 
the sea that Lithuania possesses. Thus Germany now has 
a strangle-hold on Lithuania, which may prove tanta- 
mount, in fact if not in form, to that protectorate over 
Slovakia which Germany has already established in plain 
terms. And the subjugation of Lithuania might be accelera- 
ted by domestic strains and stresses of which the change 
of Government at Kovno may be a portent. 


* * * 
These German moves to north and south of Poland 


vakia that have resulted, within a period of less than twelve 
» in the extinction, at least for the moment, of 
assaulted country’s independence. This ominous 
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of the people is no doubt expressed in an article, pub- 
lished on March 25th, in a newspaper which is the official 
journal of the Polish Ministry of War, declaring that 
Poland will fight for her independence against all comers, 
however strong they may be in man-power and equip- 
ment. An unobtrusive, but apparently extensive mobilisa- 
tion is being carried out, and there is a most remarkable 
spate of private gifts to the Government for the country’s 
defence. Whether the German threats are preludes to 
aggression or merely attempts to dissuade Poland from 
making any arrangement with Great Britain remains to 
be seen in the immediate future. But it is as certain as 
anything can be in this world that, if Germany does attack 
Poland, there will be war. But, if war there is to be, it is 
a matter of life and death for all of us that Germany 
should not be the victor. Polish gallantry cannot wholly 
offset Germany’s big battalions and big munitions plants. 
And, if Poland were to insist on fighting our common 
battle without allies, she would be courting a disaster 
which would not be hers alone. This aspect of Poland’s 
problem is touched upon in the first of our leading articles 


this week. 


* * * 


Germany Exploits Roumania.—Now that the facts 
are emerging it is possible to see how far-reaching is the 
hold which Germany’s' new trade treaty gives her on 
Roumania; and, having seen, to realise how little reason 
there is for the merchants and politicians of the rest of the 
world to sit back with sighs of relief. For if it is not true 
that Roumania has bound herself entirely to Germany, it is 
true that the future development of this country of nine- 
teen million people will now be carried out only with the 
intimate collaboration of the Reich. With this in mind we 


= may catch at the full implications of the policy of gentle- 


manly disinterest in Balkan Europe hitherto pursued, in 
fact if not in theory, by Great Britain: the history of the 
last three years shows Roumania ready (if not always over- 
willing) to do more trade with the Western Powers, and 
with each lost opportunity brought nearer the virtual sur- 
render of her free development to Germany’s skilful blend 


of patience and pressure. The new treaty, which is not far 


from that surrender, is to be operated within the terms of 
the commercial agreement signed between Germany and 
Roumania last December (The Economist, December 24, 
1938) and arranges for Roumania to dispose of her surplus 
food production in exchange for machinery, manufactured 
goods, and armaments on lines explained by our Berlin 
Correspondent on page 16. Now that the Reich, with 
Bohemia-Moravia, provides 49 per cent. of Roumania’s 


imports and buys 36 per cent. of her exports (against 38 


per cent. and 26 per cent. respectively for Germany with 
Austria), the fact that Roumania may still make trade 


| concessions and agreements with other countries is of 


limited consolation. In passing it may be remarked how 
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'precedent has not been lost on the Poles, and the spirit 


well these swollen proportions emphasise the purchase 
which the new Reich can exert on countries which traded 
with Czecho-Slovakia: Poland, for instance, now buys 
from Germany about one-quarter of her imports. All the 
emphasis in the treaty is on the planned adaptation of a 
complete national economy to another nation’s require- 
ments which must be rare if not unique in history. And 
although in looking at this adaptation a liberal eye might 
discern the outline of a new Eastern Europe integrated 
smoothly within itself and progressing towards higher 
standards of living whilst retaining its essential agrarian 
character, the outline would be marred by that menace of 
political domination which it is not possible to forget. It is 
silly to pretend that Roumania has let down the Western 
Powers: she has merely done the best for herself in the 
circumstances. The Roumanians least of all have desired 
those circumstances. 


* * * 


Facts About Roumanian Oil.—The most important 
fact about Roumanian oil is that the wells are steadily 
giving out. Production has been falling for several years, 
and in 1938 was only 6,603,000 metric tons. As things are, 
only a small fraction of Britain’s oil supplies come from 
Roumania, only about one-tenth of Germany’s, but as 
much as one-fifth of Italy’s. The Petroleum Press Bureau 
has compiled the following table: — 


ROUMANIAN Ort Exports BY COUNTRIES 
(Metric tons) ; 

1937 1938 

435,281 703,732 
91,710 * 

575,800 556,535 
United Kingdom 580,182 549,227 
Czecho-Siovakia 294,887 
289,338 
283,305 
200,215 
198,078 
143,161 
142,853 
Belgium 75,3 52,863 120,089 
Other countries and ships... 1,875,107 1,763,954 1,022,011 


6,884,716 5,668,337 4,503,431 
* Included in Germany. 


In 1938 Germany imported from Roumania 13.3 per cent. 
of her total oil imports of 5,268,000 tons (last December’s 
agreement gave her the right to acquire 25 per cent. of 
Roumania’s oil production), so she is still far from the 
goal of oil self-sufficiency within the confines of Eastern 
Europe. Moreover, it is relevant at least in peace-time 
that by far the greater part of Roumania’s oil is produced 
by companies owned by foreign (i.e. neither Roumanian 
nor German) capital. The table brings out the fact that 
the United Kingdom is one of the leading buyers, that in 
1937 France was actually at the top of the list, and that in 
1938 France and Britain purchased 838,565 metric tons, 
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against Germany’s and Italy’s 1,260,267 tons. Meanwhile 
total oil exports have fallen from 6,884,716 metric tons in 
1936 to 5,668,337 in 1937 and 4,503,431 in 1938, by 
products as follows: — 


RoUMANIAN Ort Exports BY PRODUCTS 
(Metric Tons) 

1937 1938 
335,437 
1,586,360 
827,084 
580 


763,369 
917,605 
32,996 


4,503,431 


1936 


5,668,337 


* * 


Aid for Shipping and Shipbuilding —Ever since the 
publication of the shipping industry’s proposals for assis- 
tance early this year (they were summarised on page 65 of 
The Economist of January 14th) both shipowners and ship- 
builders have anxiously awaited the Government’s deci- 
sion. Although complete details of the Government’s 
scheme have yet to be worked out, Mr Oliver Stanley was 
able to give a rough outline of its nature in reply to a 
question in the House of Commons last Tuesday. The 
Government has rightly decided to tackle the problems of 
shipping and shipbuilding as a whole. 

(a) Deep Sea and Near Continental Tramps.—A subsidy 
of £2,750,000 per annum is to be made available for a 
period of five years, actual payments to be governed by a 
sliding-scale based on freight rates. As a condition the 
Government will expect the industry to continue its efforts 
of promoting an international agreement designed to adjust 
the demand of tonnage to the supply. There will be no 
subsidy for coasting tramps. 

(b) Instead of the Liner Defence Fund demanded by 
the shipping industry, it is proposed to appoint an Ad- 
visory Committee for an experimental period of two years 
to examine and advise the Government “ regarding requests 
for assistance from liner companies whose services are 
endangered by foreign competition.” Each case would be 
considered on its merits. 

(c) In order to encourage shipowners to place new orders 
with shipbuilders owners of tramps and cargo liners are 
to receive a grant not exceeding £500,000 per annum 
during the next five years, with the exception of any year 
in which earnings did not justify public expenditure. 
Secondly, the Government propose to make available 
£10,000,000 for loans to shipowners on favourable terms 
during the next two years for the purpose of building 
tramps and cargo liners, other than refrigerated and 
passenger vessels. 

(d) Finally, the Government propose to make £2,000,000 
available for the purchase of suitable vessels which, though 
still capable of service, would otherwise be sold to foreign 
makers for breaking-up. This proposal follows closely Mr 
Heldin’s scheme for the laying-up of a reserve of shipping 
to be used in emergency. 


In addition to the financial assistance the Government will 
continue to take all possible steps to promote the interests 
of British shipping in connection with trade negotiations 
and other discussions with foreign Governments. 


* * * 


_ There is no dispute that the shipping and shipbuilding 
industries need support if they are to carry on, and there 
will be wide agreement with the general outlines of the 
assistance now promised. But it is necessary once again to 
insist (since the Government seems to ignore the subject) 
that, if the money of the public is to be spent, the public 
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is entitled to have, what it has never been given, a con. 
vincing explanation by a disinterested inquiry, of why the 
costs of British shipping, and especially of British ship. 
building, are so much higher than those of other countries 
whose general position is not dissimilar from ours. It is all 
to the good that assurances have been received from the 
shipbuilding, marine engineering and steel industries that 
they will not raise prices as a result of the prospective 
increase in shipbuilding orders. But why is it that Great 
Britain, which used to build the world’s cheapest ships, 
now builds almost the world’s dearest? 


* * * 


The Cotton Bill.—We have become so accustomed 
to Parliamentary debates about the statutory regulation 
of industrial enterprise being made into bitter pitched 
battles by the intransigent opposition of vested interests, 
that the peaceable passage which the Cotton Industry (Re- 
organisation) Bill seems likely to receive appears at first 
glance surprising. It was read a second time in the 
Commons on Monday without a division and the Govern- 
ment spokesmen’s comment on the debate, that no member 
had opposed the principle of the measure, was justified. 
True, the Opposition Committee are fighting a rearguard 
action. But their contention that the majorities received 
for the Bill in the ballots held in the various sections of the 
industry were not sufficiently large to justify statutory 
approval, reads only like, say, the claim of the Municipal 
Reformers in London that Labour wins local elections 
because the right sort of citizens refrain from voting. Many 
merchants are, admittedly, hostile to the Bill. But, as the 
merchanting and distributive sections of the industry are 
almost certainly too large and costly for its efficiency, to 
have aroused this hostility may in fact be a sign of grace 
in a measure which offends all too few interests in a busi- 
ness which is very urgently in need of very drastic treat- 
ment. The Opposition Committee claim, rightly, that the 
Bill will not ensure the recapture of markets lost in coun- 
tries which now manufacture their own textiles or markets 
won by competitors with cheaper lines. No Bill could do 
that. Many of these markets have, in the nature of things, 
gone for good; and, for the rest, it is only by efficient pro- 
duction at lower prices still that ground can be regained. 
The Bill presumably represents the industry’s own plans 
for scaling itself down to suit its shrunken world status 
and for achieving maximum efficiency under these condi- 
tions. It may very well fail to do this, because it may bear 
too conspicuously the mark of an “a ” scheme, 
devised as a compromise to offend as few as possible of 
the people who have an interest in the status quo. It will 
certainly fail to do so if it simply puts up prices and leads 
to none of the surgical operations the cotton industry 
needs. A chance to do something bold and really effective 
for Lancashire may indeed have been lost. But, as the 
Opposition Committee’s own crusted distaste for this Bill 
shows, the cottonmen, no more than the coalowners last 
year, are scarcely ripe for heroic measures. 


* * * 


Rayon’s Claim. — As it stands, the Cotton Bill is at 
least innocuous. Even so, it is hardly reasonable that the 
different trade of rayon making should have been dragged 
by the heels into its scheme. The rayon industry is a new- 
comer in the textile field, but it employs over 100,000 
workers. While the output of the cotton industry has fallen 
by 40 per cent. since 1913, that of the rayon industry has 
risen by 22 per cent. The earlier stages of rayon-making 
have no connection at all with cotton; the initial process 
of continuous filament spinning being carried out by exclu- 
sively rayon producers. The later stages are not so dis- 
tinct: rayon can and is woven on the same looms as 
cotton; and it is for this reason that the Cotton Bill 
cavalierly proposes to bring rayon weaving (as distinct 
from ra inni which is specifically excluded) 
within the scope of the cotton reorganisation schemes. On 
balance, the proposal, even if it has some justification in 
expediency, is unjust and uneconomic. Technically rayon is 
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far ahead of cotton. In consumption they are not seldom 
rivals. To impose the control of the cotton interests upon 
the rayon industry would be to risk the serious blocking 
of progress in technique and price in a branch of textile 
manufacture which has the unusual felicity to enjoy a 
prosperous outlook. 


* * * 


Death of a Republic.—On Wednesday, thirty-two 
and a half months after the first day’s fighting, the civil 
war ended in Spain. While the Falangist “ fifth columns ” 
mingle with General Franco’s soldiers in the surrendered 
cities of Madrid, Valencia, Cartagena and Alicante, 
the Republican leaders have gone and their armies are 


‘melting away. General Miaja has gone to Algeria, and 


his soldiers wearily back to their villages. No other reply 
was possible to the offensive which General Franco 
launched on all fronts during the previous week-end. The 
civil arm is taking over, and with its coming we may hope 
that there will be an end to drumhead justice; and, per- 
haps it was not without significance that the troops walking 
inte Madrid were in time to fraternise with the last de- 
fenders. Both Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler have sent 
General Franco wordy eulogies in telegrammatic form, 
and Sefior Sufier, Nationalist Minister of the Interior, has 
broadcast to the democracies the news that their struggle 
for Bolshevism is finally defeated. We can be grateful to 
them for reminding us that this was no ordinary civil war, 
no mere blazing away of one faction against another, but 
a conflict of Good and Evil, with the big battalions on the 
side of the angels. But the reminder is superfluous. For 
‘nearly three years the Spanish Republic was borne up by 
the willing sacrifice of human lives: if at the end it has 
perished beneath a flow of words and its obsequies 
attended by gross congratulation, we shall be the less 
likely to forget the real cause of its death. 


* * * 


Hungary and Slovakia.—On March 23rd, in Berlin, 
a treaty was signed establishing a German protectorate 
over Slovakia for 25 years, and conceding to Germany, in 
exchange, extensive military rights and facilities in Slovak 
territory. On the 24th it was reported from Bratislava that 
Hungarian troops had launched a fresh invasion of Slovak 
territory in the Uzh Valley, on the border between Slovakia 
and Carpatho-Rutheénia, and in this region the fighting has 
since continued, in the air as well as on the ground, with 
appreciable casualties on both sides. Does not this Hun- 
garian military offensive bring the German-Slovak treaty 
of March 23rd into play? The Hungarians maintain that 
it does not—on the ground that the frontier between 
Slovakia and Ruthenia, unlike that between Slovakia and 
Hungary herself, has not yet been defined or delimited. 
The Hungarians’ object is to gain control of the whole 
length of a railway, running up this valley and crossing 
the Carpathians at its head, and to safeguard it by obtain- 
ing vantage points immediately to the west, since this 
railway affords a third line of communication between 
Hungary and Poland. 


* 2 ® 


The German attitude towa _he affair remains sphynx- 
like. The news of the fighting has not been allowed 
to figure in either the German or the Czech Press. Mani- 
festly the Hungarians are reckoning on being able to 
produce a fait accompli which it will not be worth 
Germany’s while to countermand; and the calculation 
seems to be well grounded. Dr Goebbels was in Budapest 
this week, and doubtless explained the German attitude. 
In allowing Hungary to conquer Ruthenia, Germany was 
already waiving her previous objection to the establishment 
of a common frontier between Hungary and Poland, and, 
this decision once taken, it obviously matters little to 
Germany exactly how far east or west the new Slovako- 
Ruthenian frontier is drawn. Ruthenia would have been of 
importance to Germany if she had been able to wait long 
enough to enable her to build military roads along the 
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Slovako-Ruthenian corridor from Silesia and Austria to 
the Roumanian frontier and build up from Ruthenia a 
widespread movement of Ukrainian nationalism. But time 
is pressing; and in any case it becomes clearer each week 
that Hungarian sovereignty can only be exercised within 
the very narrow limits of the German ambit. 


* * * 


Japan, China and Europe.—On March 2lst the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr Arita, telegraphed to the 
German Foreign Minister, Herr von Ribbentrop, his con- 
gratulations on the German annexation of Czecho-Slovakia 
as a step which “ will contribute much towards the stabili- 
sation of Europe and the cause of world peace.” Japanese 
diplomacy has a way of carrying the misuse of words to 
lengths so extravagant as to be humorous, if humour were 
intended; but we may be sure that Mr Arita no more 
meant to be funny on this occasion than the authors of the 
many previous gems of Japanese official phraseology. No 
doubt Mr Arita’s real meaning is that Hitler’s latest blow 
has so gravely disturbed the stability of Europe and so 
seriously prejudiced the cause of world peace that there 
will be good fishing for Japan as well as Germany in the 
troubled waters. This message from Tokyo to Berlin has to 
be read in conjunction with Signor Mussolini’s threat, in 
Rome last Sunday, that any attempt to build up a defen- 
sive alliance of the peacefully intentioned powers might 
be countered by an attack upon them, on the part of the 
totalitarian Powers, in all quarters of the globe. Are plans 
being discussed for a Japanese seizure of British and French 
possessions in the Far East in the event of the Axis Powers 
launching an attack in the West? The military junta which 
is in the saddle in Japan to-day is in a position not unlike 
Hitler’s; it can make spectacular conquests but cannot 
transmute these into economic harvests; and it may there- 
fore be tempted to follow suit to Hitler in trying to 
conjure away the disappointment of its own people by 
sweeping off the board any pawns that happen to be 
commanded by its pieces. Yet the seizure of Hongkong or 
Indo-China would be still less decisive for the fate of the 
world than the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia; and acts of 
aggression which would bring down upon Japan a long- 
range Anglo-French naval blockade, and which might lead 
in the end to the intervention of the United States and 
Russia, would be disastrous for a Japan who is still bogged 
in China. This dilemma, it would appear, has come to a 
head in Tokyo recently as the result of a German proposal 
to turn the Anti-Communist Pact into a military alliance. 
To judge by a statement made by Baron Hiranuma, the 
Prime Minister, on Wednesday, the moderates have, for the 
moment, succeeded in convincing or in out-voting the 
military, since Baron Hiranuma was at pains to say that 
Japan was neither totalitarian nor democratic and therefore 
confronted neither bloc. This attitude is certainly in Japan’s 
own interest—no less so because it is also in the interest 
of the democratic powers. 
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The World Overseas 


The attention of our readers is drawn to an alteration in the presentation of this section of 
The Economist. Two changes are involved. In the first place, in addition to our 


Correspondents’ dispatches, it is propose 


factual and descriptive nature. To preven 


regular Correspondents will be specifically ac 
York Correspondent”’), and they must not b 


d to print in this section other articles of a 
t misunderstanding, items contributed by our 
knowledged to them (e.g. “From our New 
e held responsible for any article bearing no 


attribution, or a less specific acknowledgment (e.g. “‘ From an American cre ce gal 
Secondly, our Correspondents’ dispatches will, in the future, take the form more of articles 
on aaa of particular interest than merely of regular reports. Such statistical and other 
information as has been regularly given in the Overseas Correspondence in the past 


will, however, continue to appear. 


It is hoped that these changes, which are more of form than of substance, will add to the 
interest of this section of the paper without in any way detracting from its value. 


Holland and the Next War 


HOLLAND’s problem is how to remain neutral. And this 
problem of how to avoid the impact of almost incalculable 
forces on small but vulnerable Holland and on her enormous, 
but equally vulnerable, colonial possessions, is at the centre of 
Dutch political discussion at the moment. The recent 
announcement by Dr Patijn, the Foreign Minister, that his 
country’s territory would not be open to the free passage 
of “League” troops advancing against an aggressor, em- 
phasises how alive the Dutch are to the chance they have of 
becoming the inhabitants of a battlefield. Holland has been 
neutral in Europe for over one hundred years: will she be 
able to remain so in the future? 

She means to try. Both at home and abroad the Dutch 
Government is taking measures to detach itself from possible 
European quarrels: at home by preparing economic and 
military defences, and abroad by severing Dutch diplomacy 
‘from automatic commitments. Together with the other 
“Oslo” States Holland has declared that she cannot sub- 
Scribe to those parts of the Covenant of the League which 
involve members in collective war; and in doing so Dr 
Patijn has only extended the policy which, under Jonkheer 
de Graeff in 1937, refused a guarantee treaty with Germany 
on the ground that the independence of Holland rested in 
natural right and the determination of the Dutch to defend 
it. King Leopold's visit to The Hague last November, can- 
celling as it did old scores reckoned up for years past, has 
completed the tale of Holland’s good-neighbourliness. 

The economic side of Dutch neutrality is causing much 
heart-searching in Holland at the moment and may be briefly 
stated. It is clear that the Dutch could be made to suffer 
grievously by German economic pressure, unless Germany’s 
enemies would supply Holland with food and other neces- 
saries of life. In 1937 the port of Rotterdam, by river and 
canal traffic alone, handled 3,190 million metric tons out of 
a total for all Dutch ports, by sea, river, and canal, of 10,853 
million metric tons; and the total effect of a closed German 
frontier may be gathered from the following table: — 


ImPorRT, Export, AND TRANSIT TRAFFIC 


1937 
In thousands of metric tons 
Inwards Outwards 


26,225 


14,431 
25,938 


2,703 
795 


350 
89 


Thus 46 per cent. of all goods arriving in Holland come 
Over the erman frontier; and, apart from sea transport, 
the proportion is as high as 77 per cent. 

But if the Dutch have much to fear from a closed German 
frontier, war experience showed that the effect of an Allied 


boycott would be entirely disastrous. Until well on in 1915 . 


the Dutch had commercial cause to thank their stars for 
neutrality: after that date they had good reason to complain 
of the belligerents’ conception of what neutrality should be, 
and by 1918 they were facing the prospect of genuine priva- i 
tion. Even with their ability to build ships for themselves 
they could not keep up with the sinking and commandeering 
which became more and more intense as the war lengthened, 
The piling up of contraband laws, the unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare, and, as a last straw, the invocation by the 
Allies in 1917 of the “Right of Angary” which excused 
them for laying hold of Netherland shipping wherever they 
found it in harbour, these and other obstacles to Dutch com- 
merce conspired to make of neutrality a sorry condition, and 
one which it was increasingly difficult to maintain without 
transgressing the narrow laws which each belligerent com- 
peted with the other to apply. Inward clearings to Dutch 
Ports fell from 12,454 ships in 1914 to 1,177 in 1918. 


Dependence on Imports 


: The following two tables show to some extent how Holland 
is dependent on imported goods : — 
1937 


In metric tons 
Imports Exports 


10,512,000 6,663,000 
Agricultural products, including 


various foodstuffs 4,733,000 3,484,000 


87,000 
532,000 


Although crisis regulations had been introduced at the 
earliest stages of the war and had reached by 1918 an im- 
mensely complicated structure based on import control by 
the Netherlands Overseas Trading Company, on export 
control by the Netherlands Export Company, and on control 
of home production by a great number of compulsory pro- 
ducers’ associations; although by 1917 there existed laws for 
requisitioning ships and prohibiting the sale or hire of 
Netherlands shipping to foreign clients; and although general 
rationing was brought in towards the summer of 1918 and 
legislation drawn up for bringing grassland under the 
Plough: nothing that was done or could be done was able 
to avert the prospect of dire shortage during the coming 
winter. The Armistice intervened just in time. 

Below are listed several vital commodities which the Dutch 
must import. The figures shown are import balances 
expressed in metric tons: — 

1937 


Mh ssesesesseeeeee 265,581 Heavy combustion oils 
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In 1937 the United Kingdom, with a population over five 
times that of the Netherlands, had an import balance of 
wheat amounting to 3,900,000 tons, and of barley to 250,000 
tons, while the annual imports of oil into the United King- 
dom are about 10 million tons compared with the Nether- 
land’s 1,500,000 tons. To this list must, of course, be added 
heavy imports of coal and metallurgical goods, but enough 
has been said to show that, even if Germany were able to 
continue export of food and raw materials to Holland during 
time of war, without oversea imports Dutch industry would 
be unable to carry on. The trials of 1918, when Government 
control of food and raw materials had been more or less 
strict for three years, proved this: and it was even doubtful, 


' at that time, whether the Dutch would be able to feed them- 


selves from the products of their own soil. 

The Dutch, therefore, have every reason to prepare for the 
next war with backward glances at what they suffered in the 
last. They are at present doing what they can to curtail 
some of their more obvious liabilities. At the end of last 
December the Government put before the States General 


| eight bills containing a system of measures designed to enable 


peace-time organisation of economic as well as military 
defence, with particular regard to agriculture, rationing, 
prices, requisitioning of ships, and war insurance. Yet, in the 
end, it is clear that a neutral Holland can live through a 
long war only if the belligerents are prepared to respect her 
neutrality and also, in the case of the maritime Powers, to 
support it by allowing imports from overseas. 

Neutrality depends on, immunity from military attack; and 
it is on the military side that less clear-cut conclusions 
are possible. Along with their economic defences the Dutch 
Government are pressing on with re-armament and, largely 
through the enrolment of private enterprise, of civilian de- 
fence. A number of provincial municipal bodies and even 
separate industrial concerns are providing themselves with 
anti-aircraft batteries and staffs to man them, and the pro- 
duction of gas-masks, almost unheard of last October, is also 
going ahead. By 1941 the naval programme should be com- 
pleted, providing Holland with a modern force of three 
cruisers, two flotilla-leaders, twelve destroyers, twenty-four 
submarines and, lately ordered, twenty Scott-Paine motor 


| torpedo boats for coastal defence. The total airforce may be 


estimated at about 600 machines, of these the Navy having 
about eighty and the Colonial army about 117. Numbers are 
being increased by purchases abroad as well as by production 
at home. 

Although a system of fortifications consisting of concrete 
pill-boxes and similar obstacles is in course of construction 
along the German frontier and on parts of the coast, no one 
in Holland imagines that the Dutch army would be able to 
defend the whole country from invasion. It is generally sup- 
posed that, in face of German attack, the army would retreat 
to the dyke area centring on Amsterdam and containing 


parts 
. Of the provinces of Utrecht, Gelderland, North and South 


Holland, including The Hague and Rotterdam; and, having 
blown up bridges and opened a number of dykes, keep the 
enemy outside the flooded area. 
Given the dual consideration that Holland will resist 
invasion and, in fact, will be better able to pass on what food- 
stuffs she can (not a great deal, once imports are cut off and 


| the needs of her own eight millions supplied) if left in com- 


Parative peace, it is clear that Herr Hitler had good reason 
for offering a guarantee of the Dutch-German frontier. 
How far he would go in wartime, and how far Holland 
would be able to resist his more pressing overtures, 1s much 
less clear. But the odds are on the side of successful 
neutrality. 


America’s Dwindling 
Millionaires 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THis is 1939, ten years since the fateful year 1929, when the 
Era of Prosperity unbounded ended. Men’s minds are not a 
little filled with the contrasts and comparisons that a de- 
cade has wrought. To take one instance: according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, the United States pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings in 1938 was 28,250,000 
gross tons, or one-fourth of the world output. In 1929 it 
was one-half of the world output. : 
Or to take another case: the chief feature of the period 
1921-29 was an enormous expansion of credit against stock 
market collateral—in direct bank loans to customers, in bank 
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loans to brokers in turn re-lent to the brokers’ customers, 
and in stock market loans through brokers from non-bank 
lenders (“ brokers’ loans for the account of others”). Of 
that great fabric of loans only a fraction survived the Great 
Deflation. 

The structure of credit has been rebuilt. But it has been 
rebuilt of credit extended to the Federal Treasury. Its 
economic derivations are quite different. In the ‘twenties, 
confidence or, as it proved, over-confidence, gave the bank 
credit created an extreme velocity; in the ’thirties, although 
the volume of deposits exceeds, and has for a long time 
exceeded, even the high figures of the late ‘twenties, the 
velocity of their turnover has remained low, both absolutely 
and relative to the total of deposits. Throughout the 
"twenties, with only brief interruptions, our resources of 
material and personnel were almost fully occupied—almost 
continuously; so far, in the ’thirties, our resources of material 
and personnel have never been fully utilised; and, while it is 
doubtful whether our material is now equal to what it was 
in the late twenties, our personnel has increased year by year. 
The result is that the physical industrial equipment per 
employable adult is probably considerably inferior to what 
it was in the ’twenties—certainly the late ’twenties. 


Ten Years of Change 


The last ten years have seen drastic changes, too, in 
national wealth. The national income has fallen and there are 
fewer rich men to-day than there were in the Prosperity Era. 
These are the most bodeful changes, even though there has, 
of course, been a marked rise in national income and the 
number of fortunes since the depression days of the early 
thirties. Preliminary figures of the individual income tax 
returns for 1937 have been published by the Treasury. For 
1937, 6,231,431 returns were filed, of which 3,310,201 were 
taxable. The number of returns was 16.8 per cent. greater 
than for 1936; and the number of taxable returns increased 
by about the same proportion. The total net income reported 
was about $21,000 millions, or approximately one-third of 
the estimated “national income paid out,” an increase of 
about 11.3 per cent. over 1936. The increase was in the 
lower income grades, so that the total income reported on 
taxable returns rose only 8.6 per cent., although the number 
of taxable returns increased 17.5 per cent. 

The greatest increase occurred in the lowest income grade 
—in incomes under $5,000 a year; the number of these 
returns rose from 2,165,404 in 1936 to 2,607,901 in 1937, 
with total incomes on the returns of $5,281 millions and 
$6,411 millions, respectively. The number of incomes in the 
$5,000-$10,000 bracket also rose from 417,111 to 469,149 
returns, with total incomes of $2,839 millions in 1936 and 
$3,158 millions in 1937. In the $10,000-$25,000 bracket, 
the number of returns and the total of incomes increased 
only slightly. Above $25,000 both the number of returns and 
the total income were lower in 1937 than in 1936. 

The striking comparison, however, is between the figures 
for 1937 and those of, say, ten years ago. The most marked 
change has occurred in the top grades. If a single bracket is 
made of persons reporting net income in excess of $100,000, 
persons who properly could be referred to as “ the rich,” 
the change is remarkable. And it is this class that has been 
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singled out for special attention in our tax legislation, as 
the following table shows : — 
THe Over-$100,000 BRACKET 
Net Income 


Number of Net Federal Average after Federal 
Returns Income Tax Rate of Income Tax 


($000,000) Tax ($000,000) 
cee /0 
1929 ...... 14,816 4,368 653 15 3,715 
1930 ...... 6,202 1,571 239 15 1,332 
DOOR cis. 3,184 779 109 15 670 
— 1,836 383 110 29 273 
3933 cccscs 2,051 467 137 30 330 
1934 ...... 1,907 420 180 42 340 
I ae 2,624 509 244 43 325 
1936 ...... 4,691 970 488 50 482 
BOST  ccccce 4,124 857 432 50 425 


The so-called “ average rate” in this table is not the actual 
rate of tax, but simply the proceeds of the Federal tax 
divided by the net income; the actual rates applicable to 
the lower incomes in the bracket have been, of course, sub- 
stantially less than those on the higher incomes. 


No Funds for Equities 


These figures of the income left to this wealthy group 
after the payment of Federal tax are enormously important. 
In 1929, those very rich persons had a vast capacity for 
investment; and they had a preponderant preference for 
investment in equities. Ten years ago the sum disposable by 
this group, even making allowance for the fact that a con- 
siderable proportion of its income represented realised 
capital gains rather than current income, is comparable, let 
us say, to the sums annually available to the life insurance 
companies—the typical institutional investor, limited to in- 
vestment in obligations. It is true that 1929 was, in regard 
to capital gains, obviously a “ fluke” year. Even so, it is 
significant that in 1936-37, the best years since 1929, the 
number of income returns in the high bracket had fallen 
by two-thirds and, more important still, the group’s net 
income after payment of Federal taxes has dropped by over 
four-fifths. The capacity of the very rich to invest out of 
income has been reduced almost to vanishing point. 

Again, in the “twenties, the high incomes were the prin- 
cipal source of equity capital for American enterprise, just 
as the insurance companies were the principal source of debt 
capital for American enterprise. Since the ‘twenties the 
premium income of the insurance companies has been well 
maintained; there is a supply of debt capital available so 
large as to make the rates extremely low. But the supply 
of equity capital in so far as it came from these groups— 
and there is a good deal of evidence that it came in large 
measure from individuals in the rather high brackets—has 
been pretty well shut off. 

To some extent, it has been shut off directly by taxation 
itself. The average tax rate is approximately three times what 
it was ten years ago. But a more important factor has been 
the actual disappearance of large incomes. 

In the past, the principal source of equity capital in the 
United States has been the wealthy individual. As the num- 
ber and wealth of wealthy individuals has shrunk, the supply 
of equity capital has shrunk. It is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that the shrinkage of the supply of equity or risk 
capital is intimately associated with the simultaneous devel- 
opment of the phenomenon of chronic (as contrasted with 
cyclical) unemployment. 

Indeed, the shrinkage in the number of large individual 
fortunes has had a wide variety of social consequences. They 
are only gradually becoming apparent. For example, all 
kinds of charitable or philanthropic organisations have found 
their donations and bequests' diminished; and various forms 
of religious activity have had to be curtailed. The diminu- 
tion of the national income over the past ten years is an 
obvious and familiar fact. But the great changes in distri- 
bution are less well known; and it is probably these that have 
had the more important consequences for American society. 


Germany’s New Finance 


Plan 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
THE continued political expansion of the Third Reich has 
led to further financial difficulties. The international situa- 
tion and the need for economic reconstruction make any 
reduction in capital works and expenditure for the moment 
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impracticable; and the total public debt in Germany already 
amounts to about Rm. 60,000-70,000 millions. Once more 
new financial devices are needed. . 

Recent years have seen a succession of expedients to finance 
State expenditure. In March last year Dr Schacht made 
known a new plan in which Treasury delivery certificates 
were to replace the special bills formerly used to finance 
armaments. His object was to secure greater control over 
public expenditure and to limit the growing burden of debt; 
after six months the delivery certificates themselves were in- 
tended to disappear, and public works were to be paid for 
out of current receipts and Government loans. 

The operation of this plan was prevented by political 
events, by the Anschluss and the Sudetenland crisis. This 
led to a financial crisis at the end of the year and, finally, 
to the removal of Dr Schacht from the Reichsbank presi- 
dency, when he was not permitted to put through his plan 
to cut the knot by considerably inareasing taxes. Dr 
Schacht’s successor then put into operation a programme of 
half measures and temporary expedients (vide The Economist 
of March 4, page 440). Recent events in Central Europe have 
further increased the financial tension; it is clear that Herr 
Funk’s measures have been inadequate to solve the problem. 

At bottom, Germany’s financial problem is just this: 
public expenditure is far above public receipts. The grow- 
ing volume of short-term debts must be consolidated and 
new short-term financing facilities must be created. It is 
to meet this situation that the New Finance Plan has been 
devised. 

Briefly, the Plan is as follows. The delivery certificates, 
which replaced the special armaments bills last year, will 
themselves be replaced on May Ist next by tax certificates, 
of which there are to be two kinds. The Reich, the pro- 
vinces, the communities, the railways, the Post Office, the 
motor highways and other public undertakings (as well as 
other organisations still to be named) are to pay 40 per 
cent. of the cost of contractors’ deliveries and other services 
in these tax certificates, half to be paid in one kind of 
certificate and half in the other. The contractors, in turn, 
will have the right to use these tax certificates to pay for 
goods and services up to 40 per cent. of their cost; and 
the new instruments will thus be usable as cash. 


Two Kinds of Tax Certificates 


The first kind of tax certificates (Type I) will be accepted 
by the authorities at their nominal value as payment for 
Reich taxes and dues six months after their issue. The 
second kind of certificates (Type II) will be accepted for 
tax Payments at 12 per cent. above their nominal value 
when 37 months have elapsed since their issue, which means 
that they pay an interest of about 4 per cent. In order to 
prevent the certificates of Type I from flowing back too 
quickly to the Treasury, they carry with them certain tax 
benefits for their possessors. For instance, a special allow- 
ance for depreciation charges (on machinery, etc.) is to be 
given to holders of the certificates, both in the case of taxes 
on capital and taxes on profits. This means that the posses- 
sors of tax certificates of Type I will be able to write off 
larger sums than correspond to the normal rate of deprecia- 
tion. After uninterrupted possession of Type I certificates 
for ten months (only 6 months in 1939) the allowance will 
amount to 20 per cent. of the total holding of tax certifi- 
cates; after another year it will be 25 per cent.; after another 
twelve months, 30 per cent.; and after a third year 35 per 
cent. Discrimination will also be made in favour of the 
export trades. The rate of rebate will be raised by 10 per 
cent. in the case of industries whose export business amounts 
to at least 25 per cent. of their total turnover. 

By these means it is hoped to ensure that the tax certifi- 
cates will only return to the Reich after several decades. One 
danger is that people may sell their holdings of Reich loans 
in order to buy tax certificates and reap the benefits of pos- 
sessing them. To prevent this, the new decree specifies that 
in the case of tax certificates acquired by sale of Reich loan 
holdings, the special allowance is greatly decreased in value. 

The second kind of tax certificates (Type II) can be 
accepted as collateral for loans, and may be handled by the 
banks. Their circulation is to be guided in relation to volume 
of liquid assets available. 

Since future tax receipts in cash will fall because these 
tax certificates are to be used for tax payments, an increased 
income tax is to be levied. Briefly, the tax will amount to 
30 per cent. of the sum by which the taxpayer’s taxable 
income has increased compared with the preceding year. 


The increase in the wages of State officials will not be affected 
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by this tax, since Rm. 600 of any increase in income are to 
be free of the tax: and there are, in addition, a number of 
other allowances and reliefs. 


A Fresh Phase in Nazi Finance 


The new Plan marks a fresh phase in Nazi finance. In 
future, Reich loans are to be issued only in exceptional cases. 
This means that the capital market should now be open to 
a much greater extent to meet the financial needs of private 
enterprise—which is specially important in present circum- 
stances. So far as the Government itself is concerned, the 
financing of its expenditure by means of these tax certificates 
means that the Reich will be relieved of some of its obliga- 
tions to pay interest. On the other hand, the burden of 
interest and amortisation on Reich loans since 1935 already 
amounts to Rm. 735 millions, and by 1947 it will reach a 
peak of Rm. 1,265 millions. The 12 per cent. to be added 
after three years to the face value of Type II certificates 
represents only a book-keeping transaction; it will not actu- 
ally be Paid out, but will be equivalent to a reduction in 
tax receipts. 

The net effect of the Plan is that borrowing by means of 
short-term instruments will continue; the long-term method 
is no longer possible. But, in the new measures, care has 
been taken to see that repayment will stretch over a period 
of several decades. 

It cannot be disguised that the introduction of tax certi- 

ficates of this kind signifies a further step towards inflation, 
since (within certain limits) the certificates can be used as 
money. Meanwhile, the ificates have the somewhat mere- 
tricious advantage of not being counted as an increase in 
the currency circulation in the Reichsbank reports. 
' The truth is that the Plan cannot be regarded as a real 
clearing-up of the German financial situation. It never can 
be cleared up as long as expenditure is greater than income. 
All the Plan can do is to tide over an acute financial crisis. 
And the simultaneous introduction of a new tax shows that 
financial health cannot be restored without further increases 
in taxation. The point is simple: unproductive investment 
cannot be financed much longer without a deterioration of the 
standard of living of the people. 

Indeed, even as a device to ease financial tension, the 
Plan is by no means certain to succeed. The actual value 
of the tax certificates that will be put into circulation cannot 
yet be estimated, but it is likely to run to many milliards of 
Reichsmarks during the next few years. Since the Plan means 
tying up, not only the short-term capital of industry and 
banking, but also other capital which would otherwise be 
employed for the purchase of Reich loans, the question 
arises whether the new system of financing may not lead to 
even greater tension. The fact is that it is by no means 
certain that, in these circumstances, the hope of making 
the capital market available for private industrial loans would 
in the event be realised. 


Confidence and Revival 
in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


THE latest annexations of the Third Reich show the magni- 
tude to which the foreign danger has grown in a single year. 
The fact that the United States has found it necessary to 
issue warnings to Germany and Japan shows that there is 
no country, however far afield, that can feel itself secure. 
The international situation is more menacing than ever. 

Yet there are no signs of undue alarm in France. It is 
most noticeable that there has been no renewed flight of 
capital from this country during the present crisis. The 
reason for this calm is twofold. Since no country abroad or 
Overseas is safe, investors feel that French capital must be 
defended in France itself. There is no haven of refuge. 

Again, the domestic scene has changed. The social con- 
flicts that lately split French economic life have ceased. The 
forty-hour week which impeded all attempts to rebuild in- 
dustrial prosperity and speed-up the output of arms has gone 
in fact, if not entirely in principle. The Treasury is for the 
moment well and 
paid for. 

French capital therefore is being used for home defence. 
Economic activity is more and more concentrated upon in- 

i the goods of war. Investment is in 

general limited to the short-term issues of the State for arms 
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lags far behind. The portfolio of the Bank of France of 
commercial bills stands at about the same value as in the 
crisis year, 1935, even though the franc has since been de- 
valued by 60 per cent. 

The activity of the war industries is already being felt. In 
February the index of industrial production stood at 89 com- 
pared with 87 in January, 86 in December and 81 in October. 
It was five points above the figure for February a year ago, 
which is remarkable when it is remembered that, say, the 
figure for last October was as much as 9 points below that 
for October, 1937. 

Unemployment, too, is beginning to decline earlier in the 
year than usual, and more markedly. The number of persons 
wholly out of work on March 18 was 404,304. This was 
3,146 fewer than in the previous week and 4 per cent. 
smaller than the total unemployed on February 11. Last 
year, by contrast, the corresponding fall was 1 per cent. 

Average daily output in a number of major industries has 
also risen. The production of coal in February, for instance, 
was 4,022,127 tons: output per day was 188,336 tons, 
against 186,420 tons in January and 180,808 tons in Febru- 
ary, 1938. Electricity output has risen, too: in January it 
amounted to 1,430 million Kwh. (reckoning in only the 
114 most important companies) compared with 1,324 million 
Kwh. (by the same companies) in January, 1938. 


Only the Beginning 


The current revival is only the beginning. France has now 
been put upon a war-production footing by M. Daladier’s 
latest decrees, whose effects have not yet been felt, and 
the centralisation of military supplies and output will pro- 
duce large results. This week has seen only decrees supple- 
mentary to the initial reorganisation and reconstruction 
measures. One set of five registered the important decision to 
expand the personnel of the Navy. Another batch of four 
were designed to stimulate export sales by working out 
fiscal reliefs for manufacturers for the export trades. 

Meanwhile, fiscal receipts are increasingly satisfactory. In- 
direct taxes yielded 5.1 million francs more in February 
than was estimated and 618 millions more than in February, 
1938. And prices have remained firm. 


Wholesale Prices Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
= 25th 4th llth 18th 25th 


General Index ......... 67 676 678 678 679 680 
Domestic products ... 698 700 703 703 706 707 
Imported products ... 634 633 632 633 631 630 
Foodstuffs ...........000+ 648 650 651 649 651 654 
Industrial products ... 700 699 702 705 703 703 


Nor has France remained idle in the sphere of trade 
diplomacy. A new trade arrangement has just been made 
with Poland, which will enter into force on April 1 and 
aims at reviving exchanges between the two countries, 
chiefly by a system of private compensations, for which 
purpose a new French-Polish organisation will be created. 
Negotiations with Bucharest, too, have been resumed and 
are likely to be rapidly concluded. 


Democracy Defends 
Itself 


[FROM A SWISS CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue threatened expulsion from Italy of three Swiss 
journalists—one from each language canton—for writing 
what was not pleasing to the Italian Government, is a re- 
minder of the difficult position which Switzerland occupies 
in Europe. The Great War added much to Switzerland’s 
neutral tradition; yet with the rise of the dictatorships that 
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réle is increasingly difficult to play. The expulsion orders in 
question have now been revoked: the danger to Switzerland's 
freedom of the Press, both from within and from without 
remains. Since the Anschluss with Austria, with Nazi propa- 
ganda ever more active, that dual danger has been brought 
Nearer. 

Not long ago there were three newspapers in Switzerland 
which enjoyed German subsidies—the Schweizerdegen, the 
Schweizervolk, and the Angriff—copies of which were freely 
distributed in the German-speaking cantons. These news- 
papers were edited by veiled Nazi organisations like the 
Volksbund, the Eidgendssische Sozialistiche Arbeits partei, 
and the Bund Treuer Eidgendssen, and their object was to 
praise the Nazi regime on the one hand, and on the other 
to abuse the Swiss Government, criticise the authorities’ 
decisions, make fun of democracy, and generally express 
contempt for the Parliamentary system. 

Backed by public opinion, the Federal Government took 
measures to stop these and similar activities. Last December 
the Federal Council issued a decree against foreign intrigue 
and propaganda, providing heavy fines and imprisonment 
for any who tried to overthrow the constitutional regime of 
the Confederation or of the cantons. Fines of £100 and three 
months’ imprisonment will be meted out to those who issue 
Or circulate inaccurate news or news so altered as to en- 
danger the Confederation in any way; to those who system- 
atically ridicule democratic principles; and to those who stir 
up hatred against any section of the people on grounds of 
nationality, race, or religion. The decree further empowers 
the Federal Government to dissolve groups or undertakings 
which come under the above headings, to limit or stop 
their activities, and to confiscate their property. Offending 
newspapers may be suspended for periods of six months. 

This decree remains in force until, during the present 
session, Parliament has voted a law to take its place. 
Although it was at first widely criticised in Switzerland as 
going too far and constituting a serious threat to the liberty 
of the Press—since it enables the Government to penalise 
even those who disagree only on legitimate policy—public 
Opinion is now reassured. From the first it was clear, from 
their vigorous and widespread reaction, that German- 
speaking Swiss remained unimpressed and little influenced by 
Nazi propaganda. It was recently explained by Councillor 
Herr Baumann, chief of the Federal Department of Justice 
and the Police, and author of the decree, that there was no 
intention of threatening Press freedom so long as it was not 
misused, but only to restrain those who, deliberately and 
publicly, made a practice of scoffing at institutions which 
are the essence of Swiss democracy. 

This is encouraging; but when the Government comes to 
discuss the measure, it is to be hoped that it will be very 
wary of creating what the fournal de Genéve, last December, 
called “the crime of opinion.” 


Trade Alliance with 
Roumania 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


UNDER the pressure of recent weeks’ political events, the 
German-Roumanian economic negotiations which had been 
going on for some time were brought to a quick conclusion. 
Roumania has met the majority of Germany’s demands and 
given up her opposition to a German monopoly of her 
foreign trade, presumably because she could expect no real 
and immediate help in resistance from the Western Powers. 
For the Third Reich, Roumania is an extraordinarily im- 
portant source of foodstuffs and raw materials, especially 
since the Russian reservoir is no longer at her disposal and 
other raw material and food markets are being closed to 
Germany for political reasons. 

The new economic agreement consists of an economic 
plan to operate over several years during which agricultural 
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production in Roumania (cereals, fodder, oil seeds, fibrous 
plants, etc.) is to be adapted to German needs. The same 
applies to Roumania’s agricultural industries and refineries, 
as well as to her timber and forestry trades. The agreement 
provides for the exploitation of Roumanian natural wealth 
by Germans in exchange for German deliveries of machinery 
and fixed plant. 

A mixed German-Roumanian company is to be founded 
for the exploitation of mineral oil, for working the deposits 
of copper sulphur pyrites in the Dobrudscha, the chromium 
ores of the Banat region, the manganese ores near Vatra 
Dornei-Rosteni and bauxite, and for the establishment of an 
aluminium industry. The Roumanian system of communica- 
tions is to be enlarged and extended, and trade is to be 
facilitated by the creation of industrial and trade organisa- 
tions, the institution of warehouses and free-port zones. 

Germany has bound herself by the agreement to supply 
Roumania with war material and machinery for the arma- 
ments industry. Payments will be made through German- 
Roumanian clearings. The agreement is something new. It is 
not limited to the mutual expansion of commercial exchanges 
by the setting up of quotas, but rather sets out so to organise 
and adapt the Roumanian economy to German needs that 
Roumania will automatically deliver the greater part of her 
goods to Germany; and Roumania’s cereals, industrial plants, 
mineral oil and ores are of vital importance to Germany. 
In effect, Germany now has not only a foreign trade 
monopoly in Roumania, but also an economic monopoly. 


The following figures show how close the connection be- 
tween the two countries already is: — 


ROUMANIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


(In million lei) 
Germany’s share 
(Germany and Austria) 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
ITT avaeneddhooneeay . 20,285 31,568 37-3% 26-0%, 
SPD bescubsdiondasctes 18,516 21,572 38-0% 26-33% 
(with Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia) 
Imports Exports 
UT andéoccqnnstdeain . eee eee 53-5%, 34-2%, 
1938 eee eeeeeereeeees . eee eee 49-4% 358% 


ROUMANIA’S Most IMPORTANT Export Propucts (1937) 


Percentage exported to 
Y> 
Products Old Reich Germany Austria and 
ne and Austria 
(Million lei) 

: % % % 
Benzine .......0000. 5940-3 15-0 16-9 20-1 
MPU “csecsdsedies 5232-3 8-3 12-7 16-0 
EE 2331-1 9-1 10-7 16-8 
Timber and hard- 

wood boards 2247-6 13-8 14-6 15-8 
I iia 1830-3 4:8 5-3 6-0 
‘daikaane basi 1735°5 61-2 69-0 78-0 

Crude petroleum 1644-8 0-5 2:8 2:9 
WO Sickeiswressdeceas 1314-7 21-5 68-4 88-5 
ENED Seiscentmeniead 1276-4 57-4 69-4 69-6 
Sin cosaisnaGuiiceuiiaciitens 757°1 9-9 39-5 96-8 
CIEE ccsccccncccees 379-9 0-1 12-1 12-9 
Lubricating oil ... 114-3 33-3 33-5 34-0 
OD ibcccsonsetsiniohs 18-3 94-3 94:3 


LARGEST EXPORTERS TO ROUMANIA (% of Roumania’s Imports) 


1929 1933 1937 1938 
Germany ............ 24-1 18-6 29-3 rn 
PIED. « cciisunieans 12-5 9-2 11-7 not 
Greater Germany 37-3 38-0 
Greater Germany 
plus C.S.R....... 50-2 37-6 53-5 49-4 
Britain ...... 7:3 14-9 9-4 8-1 
France .......... ines 5-5 10-5 6-1 7:2 
Italy ......... pinbaiece 6:9 10-5 4:3 5-1 
LARGEST IMPORTERS FROM ROUMANIA (% of Roumania’s 
Exports) 
1929 1933 1937 1938 
Germany vaebstehooes 27-6 10-6 22:8 ohn 
> mt eceeenecse 9-4 6:6 4-5 an 
ter y 26:0 26-3 
oe 
P SAR. oscece 43 22 34-2 35-8 
Great Britain ...... 8-8 11-0 
Jacotunkescges 5-7 4-2 
mapeeqocunenbrates 6-6 6:3 
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A Country of Old Men 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE results of the Census of 1936 are now being published, 
and much interest has been aroused by the statistics dealing 
with the ages and fertility of the population. Eire is becom- 
ing a country of old people. The number of persons aged 
65 years and over expressed as a percentage of those between 
15 and 64 is 15.4 per cent., the highest in the world. This 
abnormal age-grouping is the result of the emigration of 
young people and of the fall in the natural increase of the 

population. The number of children under five fell between 
1926 and 1936 by 6.8 per cent., and this decline was confined 
entirely to the rural areas. This is stated by the editors of 
the Census to have been the result of an increase in the 
average age at marriage and a decline in the fertility of 
married women from other causes. This decline in the rate 
of growth of the rural population is productive of many 
problems in the sphere of education; half-empty schools and 
redundant teachers are the order of the day. 

The reports of the annual meetings of the railway com- 
panies were the occasion of much criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s transport policy. While it was admitted that the 
difficulties of the railways were partly caused by the general 
economic depression in the country, it was emphasised that 
road competition was not only unfair but expensive in the 
long run, in that it would prevent the railways from keeping 
up their services to the public. Complaint was also made of 
the rising cost of labour and raw materials. 

The Dublin Tramway pany is the only bright spot in 
the Irish transport system, This company, which possesses 
a monopoly of passenger transport in Dublin, has effected 
a change-over from trams to buses on many routes, has paid 
a dividend and has reduced fares. The whole transport 
problem is being investigated by a tribunal, whose task is 
by no means easy. 


Pig Problems 


The Prices Commission has issued a report on the bacon 
industry which is full of lessons on the difficulties inherent 
in the public control of business. The Commission states 
that bacon curers have made excessive profits. Prices have 
been fixed at a level calculated to remunerate the less efficient 
producers instead of being allowed to fall, as they would 
have done in conditions of competition, to the cost of pro- 
duction of the most efficient. The result of the high price of 
bacon has been that domestic consumption has fallen con- 
siderably and, if the consumption of bacon is any measure of 
the standard of living, the standard has undoubtedly re- 
ceded. At the same time, the export quota to Great Britain 
has not been filled. This is owing to the shortage of pigs, the 

remained almost stationary for many 
years. 

An increase in the production of pigs is generally agreed 
to be desirable, and attention is being devoted to this matter 
in agricultural circles. Pigs are easily produced on even the 
smallest holding, and there is an almost unlimited market for 
pigs and their various products—bacon, ham and pork—in 
the British and Irish markets. Breeding problems have been 
solved as a result of the enlightened policy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but advances remain to be made in 
feeding and housing. The age meee of potatoes, cooked 
or stored in silos, for cereals, the pasteurisation of separated 
milk and the erection of sanitary and sunny houses are 
matters that require attention. Improvements of this kind 
require capital, but there is no doubt that capital will be 
rendered available to farmers in t amount provided 
that the lending agencies are satisfied that its investment will 
Prove genuinely profitable. 


Competition in Cotton 


[FROM OUR EGYPTIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


The failure of agriculture to make headway in the course 
ee eo ae oe eee ee 
economic troubles. The Crédit Foncier Egyptien has 
cantly “complied the ‘following cstiaate of the weal value 
paterson react ea 
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Whilst an analysis of the figures for the past three years 
illustrates the declining place held by cotton: — 


1936 1937 1938 

£E. £E. LE 
Seven crops .....scccesceseees 49,962,000 53,496,000 49,591,000 
Of which cotton ............... 25,241,000 24,499,000 16,920,000 


Since over 90 per cent. of cotton produced is sent abroad, 
this loss to the trade balance is not made up by the increase 
in production of other crops, most of which are consumed 
in Egypt. 

The Government has resisted popular agitation for inter- 
vention in the cotton market following the decline in values, 
and proposes to seek relief by increasing exports. For the 
first six months of the season shipments amounted to only 
592,987 bales against 719,317 bales for the corresponding 
period of last season, and a drive is under way to develop 
existing outlets and open up new ones. Negotiations have 
been started with Russia and no time lost in recognising 
the Franco government. In the meantime, however, India, 
which takes about 7 per cent. of our cotton exports, has 
doubled her import duties. 

With the totalitarian States the main difficulty resides in 
the currency. In order to avoid an accumulation of com- 
mercial debts, Egyptian exporters have abstained from over- 
trading with these countries; but this policy may now be 
dropped, The introduction of a quota system for cotton 
goods to be linked with sales of the raw article has already 
marked a departure from free trade practices; and there is a 
growing inclination, following the unsatisfactory state of 
the export trade, to give more favourable consideration to 
barter propositions. This inclination may be strengthened by 
the German decision to centralise cotton imports and place 
orders with those countries which are ready to buy industrial 
products. 

It is an interesting commentary on the European arma- 
ments race that a large part of the economies made neces- 
sary by the burden of arms which Egypt is called upon to 
shoulder will be at the expense of the Ministry of Public 
Works, which, in Egypt, is mainly concerned with irriga- 
tion and land reclamation. Here is a very clear case of the 
deleterious effect which preparation for war exerts upon a 
country’s progress towards better standards of living. 
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WARNINGS 


AND 


PREDICTIONS 


by Lord Rothermere 


5s. net. 


“A blasting indictment of those who had 
neither the vision to discern the national need 
nor the rectitude of purpose fo present it 
unflinchingly.” 

The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill 


“This remarkable student of affairs 
. . - His forceful appeal for a strong British 
air force is more than ever to be 


welcomed.” 
George Glasgow 
in “The Observer ” 


“Striking predictions. How right he was.” 
Sunday Times 


“Sapient foresight . . . Lord Rothermere 


has good cause to count himself among the 
prophets.” 
Evening Standard 


“This remarkable human document.” 
The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill 


“The description of Czechoslovakia affords 

Lord Rothermere the melancholy satisfaction 

of seeing a round score of his predictions 
justified.” 

J. B. Firth 

in “The Daily Telegraph” 


“Here, then, is the record of Lord Rother- 

mere’s predictions over recent years. You 

must stand amazed at its triumphs.” 
Daily Express 
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War Conditions 
in China 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue bleak wind generated by the Japanese invasion of 
adjacent Chinese territory is being tempered to the Hongkong 
investor by the glowing reports presented by local companies. 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank was the first to bring 
comfort to shareholders by maintaining its dividend at the 
same figure as for the past three years, despite the difficulties 
of banking business in the Far East during 1938. Public 
utility companies, such as the Hongkong Electric, Hongkong 
Tramways, Star Ferry and Hongkong Telephone Companies, 
have all strengthened their position, and with one exception 
have declared higher dividends. 

These results are directly attributable to the influx of 
refugees, rich and poor, who are estimated to have raised the 
population of the Colony by about 25 per cent. The effect 
of this influx is shown by the remarkable figures quoted at 
the annual meeting of Hongkong Tramways, Limited. The 
number of passengers carried during 1938 amounted to 59} 
millions, an increase of 12 millions, while profits rose by 
54 per cent. (The fare charged is equivalent to nine miles for 
a penny, probably the lowest of any road passenger transport 
system in the world.) 

The hideous methods of Japanese warfare were witnessed 
from the Fanling Golf Course by many local residents on the 
last day of the Chinese New Year holidays. Ten Japanese 
aeroplanes suddenly appeared and began bombing the market 
town of Shum Chun, about three or four miles away. In the 
course of the raid, bombs were dropped in British territory 
and a passenger train was deliberatcly attacked by bomb and 
machine gun. Within a quarter of an hour the planes dis- 
appeared, leaving over one hundred dead in Chinese territory 
and twelve killed on the British side of the border. 

The incident has led to the re-entry of a large number of 
refugees who had been persuaded to return to their normal 
occupation last November, on the strength of an under- 
taking given by the Japanese commander to the Hongkong 
Government that no attack would be made on the region 
bordering British territory without 48 hours’ notice. In view 
of the fact that Shum Chun is an open town of no military 
value and that all Chinese troops had been either captured 
Or interned in Hongkong when the undertaking was given, 
there appeared to be no reason to suppose that any further 
attack on Shum Chun would be found necessary. The 
number of refugees now being maintained by the Hongkong 
Government is about 10,000. 


Japanese in Charge 


_ Reports from Canton state that the population of the city 
is still confined to the poorer classes of Chinese, b&t there 
is a growing number of Japanese. Such trade as exists is 
almost entirely in Japanese goods imported free of duty by 
military transports. Gambling houses and tea shops abound 
and, as usual in occupied areas, the narcotic traffic is being 
developed by Japanese agents. A systematic collection of 
Scrap metal is being carried out for shipment to Japan. In 
the country districts, which are free of Japanese troops, rice 
mills are starting up again and several silk mills are at work. 
The output is being transported to Macao for shipment to 
Hongkong, but considerable risk is run and recently there 
have been many seizures of junks carrying cargo. 

At very short notice the Japanese authorities have given 
permission for one of the regular river steamers, flying the 
British flag, to make a return trip to Canton next week. Only 
Passengers and possibly mail will be carried; but no cargo. 
Whether the ban on shipping is now to be lifted is not known 
but, with the exception of one steamer carrying relief workers 
and supplies for refugees, this is the first mercantile steamer 
oo ace Sumngnons Sor Chason wence tHe fal of the city in 


The chairman’s speech at the annual meeting of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was frankly non- 
committal about politics. Japanese contempt for treaty 
obligations was deplored. China’s efforts to maintain her 
Credit were applauded. But the general effect of the speech 
was that the sooner the two countries came to terms the 
better for the world generally. The bank cannot condone the 
aggression Of a powerful neighbour, but the suffering of 
millions of desperate people is at stake and, until peace is 
restored, this suffering will be intensified by brigandage in 
addition to war. 
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Books and Publications 


Canadian Railways 


THE magnitude of the Canadian railway problem in terms 
of mileage and capital involved, and its vital significance for 
the whole social and economic life of the Dominion, are such 
as to justify detailed statistical investigation and an exhaus- 
‘tive survey of possible measures for ending a situation which 
is, incidentally, profoundly disturbing both to investors and 
the Canadian Exchequer. Canadian railways carry a debt of 
more than $80,000 per mile, and their total deficits between 
1918 and 1936 amounted to $1,245 millions. 

In both these items a more than proportionate share is 
attributable to the Canadian National Railways, which as an 
undertaking have been bankrupt from their inception. They 
have received direct Government grant aid amounting to 
$1,200 millions, and they enjoy Government guarantees and 
credits to a slightly larger amount. Despite the fact that no 
adequate allowance is made for depreciation and obsolescence, 
their deficits (after paying interest on the funded debt in the 
hands of the public) average over $1,000,000 per week. 

The Canadian Pacific a a much better financial record, 
but its present position is unsatisfactory—as the most recent 
returns demonstrate. Traffic densities on a mileage which is 
greater per 1,000 of population than in any other country 
except Australia, are low, and operating results show no 
sign of appreciable improvement. Radical action is patently 
imperative and the central question is to determine what 
form it shall take. 

Mr Leslie R. Thomson’s study* deals with this vast prob- 
lem with the maximum degree of exhaustiveness open to an 
independent investigator working without official help. It in- 
cludes a history of the Canadian railways; a demonstration of 
their relation to the whole transport system of the Dominion; 
full comparative analyses of the financial and operating 
results of the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; an examination of suggested solutions for 
the problem; and, finally, a set of recommendations. 

Of Mr Thomson’s industry and disinterestedness there can 
be no doubt. His reasoning from factual findings to concrete 
proposals is close and conscientious; and some incidental 
features of his work are indeed remarkable for their scope 
and originality. For example, his Table 40 demonstrates a 
method of recording the history of railway amalgamations 
which is hardly less successful than most existing attempts 
to present the subject in a more strictly literary form, and 
Table 177 represents a scheme of reasoning from general 
principles to specific proposals which is almost worthy of a 
medizval schoolman. 

But the book as a whole is unpardonably wordy and repeti- 
tive. Mr Thomson has made the mistake of including within 
the covers of a single volume what are, in fact, two separate 
books; one an outline statement of some eighty pages and 
the other a virtual encyclopedia of the Canadian railway 
problem. These flaws may prevent his very thoughtful and 
Practical recommendations from securing the attention they 
undoubtedly deserve. 

Briefly, Mr Thomson recommends the common manage- 
ment of all Canadian railways under a single board; and 
the setting up of a Dominion authority for the regulation of 
the whole transport structure. This compromise solution, he 
Claims, avoids the pitfalls of a more thoroughgoing scheme 
of unification, and guards against precipitate action in con- 
ditions partly brought about by world depression. Whether 
it would circumvent the political opposition which has so 
far prevented any major step forward and checked any 
effective action on the recommendations of the Duff Com- 
mission of 1932 is another question. 

There are further difficulties, which Mr Thomson duly 
notes, arising from the close relationship between the trans- 
port system of Canada and that of the United States of 

particularly in the matter of freight rates; and from 


the complicated legal situation which would arise in the == 
Mac dhe Canadian Railway Problem.” By Leslie R. Thomson, Leslie R. Ti feaued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led. 


* “ The Canadian Railway Problem.” 
Macmillan. 1,080 + xiii pages. £2 15s. 








event of a large part of the Canadian National undertaking 
being placed in bankruptcy. But Mr Thomson’s figures and 
arguments may be said to give a fairly convincing demon- 
Stration that large savings could be achieved by some such 
plan as he recommends. 

Economic theorists will regret that the undue length of 
the book obscures rather than reveals the interesting possi- 
bility of finding in Canada a laboratory for an experiment 
in railway management comparable in scale to that which has 
been undertaken in Australia in the matter of labour legisla- 
tion. The present transport position in the Dominion is suffi- 
ciently unsatisfactory to make such an experiment a practical 
proposition which could hardly fail to give some relief to 
investors and to the people of Canada. 


Shorter Notices 


“The Stock Exchange Official Year-Book, 1939.” Come 
—_ and edited by the secretary of the Share and Loan 
epartment of the Stock Exchange. Thomas Skinner 
and Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 3,645-+ccxxxv pages. £3 net. 


The public has for so long been accustomed to look on 
this book and its two predecessors as the most comprehensive 
and authoritative means of comparing Stock Exchange in- 
formation, that the general excellence of the work’s produc- 
tion, arrangement and scope is perhaps too readily taken for 
granted. In the 1939 edition, details of separate companies 
and the special tables, lists and articles on various aspects of 
finance and company practice follow the same useful lines as 
before. But a new section has been added for securities 
guaranteed under the Trade Facilities and other Acts, and 
the iron, coal and steel section is preceded by a summary of 
the 1938 Coal Act. 
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“The Average and the Individual.” By Professor A. L. 
Rte Barnett House Papers, No. 22. Published 
by the Oxford University Press. 1939. 20 pages. 
Is. 

Statistics have come to occupy so large a place in the 
daily news that the publication of Professor Bowley’s Sidney 
Ball lecture is most timely. His discussion of the hazards of 
statistical interpretation deserves to be read, especially by two 
sorts of laymen: the layman who believes all the statistics he 
reads and the layman who believes none. The former may 
learn to exercise discretion, and the latter to acquire a little 
boldness. 


Books Received 


Hire Purchase. By Aylmer Vallance. (London) Nelson. 171 
pages. 2s. net. 


On Agricultural Policy, 1926-1938. By J. S. Davis. (Stanford 
University, Cal.) Food Research Institute. 494 pages. 
$3-00. 


International Economics. Second Edition. By R. F. Harrod 
(London) Nisbet & Co., Ltd. 207 pages. 5s. net. 


Crisis for Christianity. By W. Teeling. (London) John Gifford, 
Ltd. 320 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ Society of London and District 
Lectures—1937-1938. (London) Society of Incorporated 
Soon Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 225 pages. 


Proceedings of the International Conference of Agricultural Econo- 
mists. Held at Macdonald College, Canada, 1938. (Lon- 
don) H. Milford. 436 pages. 17s. 6d. net. 


League of Nations: Statistical Testing of Business-Cycle 
Theories. I.—A Method and Its Application to Investment 
Activity. By J. Tinbergen. (London) Allen and Unwin. 
163 pages. 3s. 6d. 


State Conservation of Resources. By C. J. Hynning. (Washing- 
ton) National Resources Committee. 116 pages. 15c. 
Studies in Income and Wealth. Vol. Il. By the Conference 


on Research in National Income and Wealth. (London) 
Macmillan. 331 pages. 14s. net. 


East of Athens. By Eric Gifford. (London) John Gifford, Ltd, 
256 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

Social Security in the United States. New Revised Edition. By 
Paul H. Douglas. (London) McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Ltd. 493 pages. 17s. 6d. net. 

Unions of Their Own Choosing. By Robert R. R. Brooks, 
(London) H. Milford. 296 pages. 14s. net. 

Government Price-Fixing. By Jules Backman. (London) Pit- 
man. 304 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


Everyman’s Astronomy. By Mary Proctor. (London) John 
Gifford, Ltd. 246 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

World Trade. By Ethel B, Dietrich. (New York) Henry 
Holt and Co. 458 pages. $2.75. 


The Defeat of Poverty. By Hartley Withers. (London) Jona- 
than Cape. 287 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Christianity and Economics. By Lord Stamp. (London) 
Macmillan. 194 pages. 5s. net. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Railway and Canal Commis- 
sion, 1937. Cmd. 5855. 6d. net. 

Criminal Statistics, England and Wales, 1937, Cmd. 5878. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Ninth Annual Reports of the National Radium Trust and 
Radium Commission, 1936-1937. Cmd. 5883. Is. net. 

Local Loans Fund Accounts, 1937. 2d. net. 

Cinematograph Fund Account, 1937. 1d. net. 


Imperial Economic Committee. Fruit, 1937. 2s. 6d. net, 
Dairy Produce, 1938. 2s. 6d. net. Vegetable Oils and Oil- 
seeds, 1938, 2s. 6d. net. 


Sixty-eighth Annual Report of the Deputy Master and Comp- 
troller of the Royal Mint, 1937. 3s. 6d. net. 
Report of the Fuel Research Board for the year ended March 31, 


1938. Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
4s. net. 
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* Will long rank as the standard and 


unassailable authority.’’— 
PROFESSOR ERNEST WEEKLEY (Observer) 


HARRAP’S STANDARD 


French and English 
Dictionary 


Edited by Jj. E. MANSION 














“ Scholarly though it is, this dictionary is the workaday 
volume we want,” said The Economist. “Very nearly 
all things to all men.” Though the business man may 
not necessarily require references for the latest scientific 
and engineering terms he will want to know the exact 
equivalents for phrases in his market reports and in 
writings on political and economic subjects. With this 
dictionary on his shelf he has a standard authority 
he can consult with complete confidence. Every 
office that has contacts with French speaking countries 
should invest in this great dictionary. 













PART I (FRENCH-ENGLISH). 42J- net 
PART II (ENGLISH-FRENCH). 63/]- net 


See the work at your bookseller’s (available on extended 
terms). 8-page prospectus from 


HARRAP (Dept. 7) 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.) 
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London Transport Finance 


URING the past fortnight the Railway Rates 
Tribunal has been occupied by a joint application 

of the four main-line railways and London Transport for 
an increase in passenger fares in the London area. This is 
the first occasion on which the Tribunal has been called 
upon to exercise its jurisdiction under the London Pas- 
senger Transport Act of 1933, and in many ways the 
proceedings are unusual. The railways’ application is 
explicitly for power to increase fares in respect of suburban 
passenger services by approximately 5 per cent.—the same 
rate of increase as was awarded by the Tribunal for the 
rest of the country in 1937. But the companies are unable 
to plead on the present occasion, as they could in 1937, the 
standard revenue provisions of the Railways Act of 1921, 
since these provisions are specifically excepted from the 
purview of the London Transport Act of 1933. For its 
part, London Transport already possesses the necessary 
legal powers to increase its fares, to the extent proposed, 
without seeking the sanction of the Tribunal—apart from 
an insignificantly small proportion which arises from joint 
lines. In brief, the various parties to the London Passenger 
Pooling Scheme envisage an increase in receipts, if their 
applications are granted, of some £1,179,000, of which 
only £220,000 needs the formal sanction of the Tribunal. 
Towards this sum it is estimated that the railways would 
provide £515,000, and after the operation of the pooling 
scheme would receive £447,000—divided as follows: 
L.N.E.R., £71,000; L.M.S., £60,000; Great Western, 
£16,000; and Southern £300,000. The Board would add 
£664,000 to the Pool and receive £732,000 after pooling. 

It would be improper in any way to anticipate the 
findings of the Tribunal in regard to this joint application. 
Its jurisdiction, so far as London passenger fares are con- 
cerned, is wide, and its decision is not subject to appeal. 
Hence its responsibility is correspondingly great, not only 
towards the participants in the Pooling Scheme, but also 
towards the 4,317,979,132 passengers who travelled in the 
London Transport area last year. But, quite apart from 
the merits of the application, the evidence which has been 
submitted is of particular value for the London Transport 
“C” stockholder. On November Sth, last year, The 
Economist ventured the suggestion that the Board might 
in future publish its pooled receipts, in addition to its 
weekly gross contribution to the pool, since the latter was 
an inadequate—and, on occasion, misleading—guide to the 
Board’s effective receipts after pooling. The proceedings 
during the past fortnight have thrown much valuable light 
on the operation of the London Transport pool, which has 
hitherto been shrouded in mystery. No apology, therefore, 
is needed for an examination of the evidence on this matter 
to the exclusion of other factors. 

Under the 1933 Act the Board and the main-line rail- 
ways are required to set up a pooling scheme, to which the 
whole of the passenger receipts of the parties, arising within 
the London Transport area, shall be contributed. From 
these receipts operating allowances, based on mileage run, 
are deducted, and “ additional allowances” are provided 
for new capital expenditure. Finally, the parties share in 
the net balance of the Pool on the basis of a standard year. 
The account for the standard year—1932—which has been 
submitted to the Tribunal shows how the Pool propor- 
tions were originally built up. The passenger receipts of 
the parties (including joint lines) amounted to £38,354,842 
for that year, of which London Transport undertakings 
accounted for £27,996,993, or 73 per cent. From these 


gross contributions, operating allowances were deducted, 
totalling £22,122,610, of which the Board’s share was 
£18,091,686. Hence, of the net pooled receipts of 
£16,232,232, the Board was responsible for £9,905,307 in 
the standard year. These figures, however, were adjusted 
to give effect to capital not fully remunerative and to par- 
ticipation in joint lines, and the total effect is summarised 
in the following table: — 


Poot ASCERTAINMENT FOR STANDARD YEAR 1932 


London | re — 
| pondon G.WR, LMS. LN.ER) S.R. | Total 


ee ek ee 
Passenger receipts la7,088,9031 464.80911,534°77012,204385/5,704-281 38, 354,842* 
Operatg. allowncs. |18,091,686) 271,228 760,353 1,238,549! 1,637,990 22,12 ?,610* 


Pooled Receipts... | 9,905,307| 190,581; 777,417; 965,836/4,066,291 16,232,232 
Net adjustmts. for | | 
capital not fully | | 
remunerative... | 644,483) 1,387; 41,303) Dr.3,057) 323,867 1,007,983 


Pool proportions 10,549,790) 191,968, 818,720) 962,779 4,390,158) 17,240,215* 
. % | 61:19291 1-11349, 4° 74890 5 58449 25 46464 100 

Stand. proportns.* | 10,689,748) 230,228! 878,113/1,036,978/4,405, 148 17,240,215 
o. % renee 33541) —" etoess Wine 100 


* Including joint lines. 


That is the general basis of the pool arrangement as it 
stands to-day, apart from a minor adjustment by which 
London Transport’s proportion has been raised slightly to 
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62.10364 per cent. at the expense of the main-line com- 
panies. Its application to the traffics of each year, however, 
is somewhat complicated at first sight. Exhibits have been 
placed before the Tribunal showing the Pool accounts for 
each year since 1933-34, together with an estimate in 
respect of the current year. For purposes of illustration, it 
may be convenient to set out, in summary form, the results 
for 1937-38, and the current year’s estimate, which appear 
below :— 
LONDON PASSENGER POOLING SCHEME 
(Including allocations from joint lines ) 





| Main Line Companies 
LNER| L.M.S. own! S.R. 
Gross contribu- 


a f 14 ood | | 4 | fy 
14 603,802 29,820,013 42,120,179 
ing allowncs. pape sakanr ayo as 


London 
Transport Total 








Year to June 30,’ 


Operating 
Additional! allowncs. 1,746 7,472 344; 106,385) 138, 254, 
Total allowances... a 868,606 296,295/2,002,668 20,025,387 24,466,295 


Pooled recei; ab a ,885'1,355,108) 307,507/4,905,758 9,794,626|17,653,884 
oo P ce 117059,096 896,841) 235,138/4,499, 104 10,963,705 17,653,884 
Receivable from or 
ef tothe pool! 231,789| 458,267| 72, 406,654) [1,169,079 
ross rece 
after pooling -..... 2,332,435 1,765,447; 531,433 6,501,772/30,989,092 42,120,179 


Estimate for year 
= June 30, aoe 
ross contri | 
tions 2,516,000'2,205, 577,000 6,934,000 30,119,000 42,351,000 
Total allowances... |1,301,000) 881,000) 297,000! 2, 156,000'20,494,000| 25,129,000 
ipts ... 1,215,000 1,324,000'280,000 |4,778,000 9,625,000) 17,222, 


ooled receipt 000 
Pool pr etion .. |1,033,000| 875,000) 229, Sree orosecoonl1 7,222,000 
© trom or . 
payable tothe pool] 182,000| 449, 51, 389,000 071,00 
Gross receipts 





after pooling ...... 2,334,000 1,756,000 526,000 6,545,000 3 1, —— 1,000 
“ 





This table goes far to explain the disparity between the 
Beard’s weekly traffics and its effective receipts after pool- 
ing. In respect of 1937-38, the “C” stockholder has 
hitherto known merely that the gross receipts for the 52 
weeks to June 25th amounted to £29,388,200, and its 
receipts for the full year, after pooling, to £30,758,440. 
Stockholders may have sought in vain to relate this latter 
figure to the Pool’s total receipts of £42,120,179 by 
applying the Board’s Pool percentage of 62.10364 to the 
total. The fact is, of course, that the Pool percentage is 
applicable, not to gross contributions, but to pooled 
receipts after deducting the operating and capital allow- 
ances. The operating allowances are in fact calculated by 
taking the actual cost per mile of the vehicle or train, as 
the case may be, and multiplying by the number of miles 
run in any given year. Additional allowances are made for 
capital expenditure since the Pool was formed. Hence, in 
1937-38 the Pool proportions were applicable not to gross 
contributions (which totalled £42,120,179), but to 
pooled receipts after operating and additional allowances 
(which totalled £17,653,884). After applying the per- 
centages, the Pool proportions to which the parties are 
entitled are shown, and these differ from their pooled 
receipts. For example, the pooled receipts of London 
Transport last year amounted to £9,794,626, but the 
Board’s Pool proportion was increased to £10,963,705 by 
net contributions payable by the main-line companies to 
the Board. These contributions, totalling £1,169,079, 
represent the difference between the pooled receipts and 
the Pool proportions due to the main-line companies. 

It is necessary to guard against any misconception 
regarding the nature of these differences receivable from 
or payable to the Pool. To take the case of the Southern 
Railway, it would, of course, be wrong to suppose that the 
operation of the Pool last year diverted from the company 
the sum of {£406,654 which, but for the pooling scheme, 
would have been available to swell the Southern Railway’s 
net revéfiue. In large part, it represents takings for services 
not performed by the company, in respect of through 
tickets. In any case, it is a figure arrived at by the applica- 
tion of principles laid down by statute. The final step, 
having calculated the Pool proportions, is to deduct or 


back differences to the gross contributions of the five 
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respective shares of the parties. The accurate ascertainment 
of the rights of each party is a complicated matter, and the 
operating and new capital allowances are designed to 
avoid annual revision of the proportions. Save in the un- 
usual event of a material alteration of circumstances, the 
respective partners share on an equitable basis, and this 
also forms the foundation of their joint application. 

In order to round off the argument, at the risk of intro- 
ducing a further complication, it remains to relate the 
Board’s gross receipts after pooling last year to the actual 
sums shown in its accounts to June 30, 1938. The table 
opposite shows the figures for the pooling parties, including 
their respective interests in joint lines. But the Board’s 
revenue account suggests that receipts from joint lines are 
included as net income under “ other receipts ” and not as 
gross passenger traffic receipts. Hence, to compare the gross 
passenger receipts of £30,758,440 shown in the Board’s 
last report with its share in the Pool last year, it is neces- 
sary to divide the latter (shown opposite at {30,989,092 
between the Board proper and the pooled contributions it 
receives from joint lines. These two figures are £30,787,207 
and £201,885 respectively, and the former compares closely 
with the Board’s gross receipts. Expressing the latter as a 
percentage of its gross contributions to the Pool gives the 
following results: — 


LONDON TRANSPORT ONLY Pooled 

Receipts 

' Gross Gross receipts as °., of 

Contributions after pooling Contri- 

butions 

1933-34 27,685,937 28,274,994 102:1 
1934-35 28,194,375 28,921,872 102.6 
1935-36 28,657,642 29,554,620 103.1 
1936-37 28,840,354 30,101,491 104.5 
1937-38 29,501,107 30,787,207 104.4 
1938-39 (est.) 29,807,000 30,990,000 104.0 


The comparative basis, admittedly, is crude, but the 
implication for the “C” stockholder should be obvious. 
In the past two years the Board’s takings have been in- 
creased, after pooling, to the extent of 44 per cent. 

Meanwhile, what are the prospects for the near future? 
The estimated Pool account for the current year shows an 
increase in London Transport’s gross receipts, after pool- 
ing, from £30,989,092 to £31,190,000. After excluding 
the income-tax windfall of £230,000 which arose last year, 
the Board’s deficit below standard 54 per cent. interest on 
the “ C ” stock was approximately £618,000. Hence, if the 
estimate for the current year is realised, the outlook 
would not appear to differ greatly from the results of last 
year, since the tax credit would be roughly counterbalanced 
by £200,000 additional gross receipts. 

That, however, is not the conclusion of the story. 
Evidence this week has suggested that the Board contem- 
plates an extra deficit of the order of £100,000 in the 
current year. Certain operating costs have increased. 
Various authorised commitments, including A.R.P. work, 
may make a severe call upon the maintenance reserve, 
which stood last June at £386,638, after being credited 
with £340,000 from revenue. Finally, an important point 
arises with regard to new capital works. These extensions 
come into operation at various dates, commencing this 
year, and their earnings at first may not be wholly sufficient 
to meet the interest charges against revenue. Last year 
the revenue account was a charge of £215,292 under 
this head, which was debited to capital account, out of the 
total interest charge of £351,841 payable to the London 
Electric Transport Finance Corporation. The conclusion, 
therefore, must be that, even if the present applications 
succeed, and the Board receives its estimated benefit of 
£732,000 the Pool, there will be no substantial 


from 
margin to provide for a reserve fund. Further distant, in 
lies the problem of making provision for 
the Board’s prior stocks, though pro- 
be made after payment of the standard 
eae 
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There is no other car in the world which offers such value as 
the Vauxhall Ten. Consistently improved since its introduction, 
over 25,000 have been sold. 
3 Ordinary horse sense says “get value for money.” 10-horse 
3 sense says “that means a Vauxhall.” 





DEPENDABILITY ; V™B#ll designers do not regard reli 


ability as a crowning triumph. They start 
by assuming it to be essential. 


. Any car can be comfortable when it is stationary. 
COMFORT : The Vauxhall Ten is comfortable at any speed, 


thanks to the special system of independent springing. 


. The only Ten that gives a genuine 40 m.p.g. with 
ECONOMY : normal driving, without any sacrifice of performance, 


. There when you want it. Even if you 
PERFO RMANCE : don’t use the high speed and brilliant 
acceleration, the fact that there is power in reserve means easier driving. 


- All steel construction. Hydraulic brakes. All controls 
SAFETY : handy. Safety glass all round. 
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MECHANICAL FEATURES INCLUDE: 
All- steel chassis-less construction: 
trouble-free independent springing: 
controlled synchromesh: hydraulic 
brakes: inverted handbrake lever under 
dash: overhead valves: six-phase car- 
buration: fully counterweighted crank- 
shaft: compensated voltage control. 


EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: Safety glass 
all round: self-cancelling direction in- 
dicators: twin mechanical windscreen 
wipers: rear side arm rests: cubby holes 
in instrument panel: body conformity 
front seats (adjustable). Luggage boot at 
rear. On de Luxe Saloon (£175), Noe 
draught ventilation, sliding roof, etc. 


VAUXHALL 
O 
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There are also Vauxhalls of 12 h.p., 14 h.ps 


and 25 h.p. at prices from £189 to £630. 
All are available on convenient terms. A 
postcard to Vauxhall Motors, Luton, Beds, 
will bring unusual and interesting literature. 
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A Plan for the Gas Industry 


NE by one the basic industries of the country are 
coming under the detailed scrutiny of a P E P report, 
in the search for means to increase their efficiency and to 
mould their future development in accordance with the 
national interest. The reputation of these reports is 
based partly on their expert and impartial character, but 
mainly on the fact that, unlike the innumerable schemes 
for the nationalisation of this, that or the other industry, 
they are not content merely to set up a framework of 
controlling machinery, but investigate the fundamental 
economics of each industry as it comes under the micro- 
scope. 

cae branch of the economy is the substitution of a 
well thought-out national policy for haphazard develop- 
ment as urgent and necessary as in the utilisation of our 
coal resources. The P E P reports on the coal and elec- 
tricity supply industries contained a wealth of material 
as well as positive suggestions which should be valuable 
in the elaboration of a national fuel policy. With the 
publication of its report on the gas industry* this week 
(which necessarily traverses some of the ground already 
covered by Mr P. Chantiler in his recent studyt), the pre- 
liminary spade-work has been carried a further stage 
forward. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the 
development of the gas industry was left largely in the 
hands of private enterprise, and there was little public 
regulation of the fierce competition in the industry until 
the middle of the century, when it was already emerging 
from its “teething” period. It was then that local 
authorities, often ihe principal consumers as street 
lighting authorities, themselves began to construct gas- 
works or to acquire existing companies. Moreover, in 
1847, the surveying officers of the existing system of 
lighting towns with gas reported that “ the existence 
in the same town of two rival gas companies does not 
appear to us to benefit the consumer ”—one of the first 
dawning doubts of the pure gospel of Jaisser faire. They 
considered that the duplication of capital equipment 
“must inevitably serve in the end to raise the general 
price of gas.” Direct competition between gas companies 
was largely abandoned in the fifties, and the industry 
subsequently developed on the basis of a local monopoly, 
sanctioned by Parliament, subject to a measure of public 
control of prices and profits. 

With the passing of the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, 
the gas industry lost its lighting monopoly, and the period 
up to the War witnessed a transition of its principal 
function from the supply of light to the provision of 
heat. After the Great War the industry was challenged 
in all its functions by the rapid growth and the increasing 
cheapness of electricity. But although the gas industry 
was condemned to the list of declining industries years 
ago, it has so far contrived, by enterprise and technical 
Progress, not only to hold its own, but even to increase 
its output. During 1937, for example, the output of the 
gas industry in terms of energy was still twice as large as 
that of the electricity supply industry. Gas provides 
direct employment for some 125,000 persons, serves 
about eleven million consumers (10 per cent. of 
whom supply about one-half of the industry’s total 
revenue), and has capital assets estimated at £200 millions. 
The present uses of gas are roughly as follows: domestic, 
60-70 per cent. ; commercial, 10-20 per cent. ; industrial, 
10-20 per cent. ; public lighting, 5 per cent. 

The future of the gas industry depends largely on the 
comparative convenience and price of gas and other 
forms of light, heat and power. An estimate of the cost 
of production and distribution of gas applicable to under- 
takings in neither particularly favourable nor unfavour- 


* Report on the Gas Industry, P E P (Political and Economic 
a 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. Price 





able circumstances, given in the P E P report, is shown 
below :— 
Cost oF GAS IN PENCE PER THERM 








d. 

Manufacture - snl oe as pee ove 44-6 

Less income from coke and other residuals... ees 2-24 
24-34 

Distribution ott eee ose eee ose ee =. 4-3 

Capital charges eee eee eee eee eve eee 1-1} 

Total one ae aes one oe 4-5} 

Sales, service and maintenance (less rental account) ee 1-1} 

Capital charges thereon, sa ose eee ove ooo «9h 

Management ove pee ove ove ove oe = 4 

Rates ind vee ove 4-} 

Miscellaneous }-4 

Total ‘0 pee fae vee -- 64-9 


After comparing the relative advantages and prices of 
gas and electricity the authors of the P E P report conclude 
that the forecast of the Fuel ‘Research Board made in 
1919 has not been invalidated. The Board then reported 
that the sheet anchor of the gas industry in the future 
must necessarily be its possession of the cheapest known 
means of distributing potential heat energy in a convenient 
form. For lighting and power production the electricity 
supply industry of the future might seriously contest the 
field with the producers of gas; but for the supply of 
heat gaseous fuel ought to remain supreme if its produc- 
tion and use were developed on sound lines. 

So far as coal is concerned, gas may provide an economic 
alternative, unless means can be discovered of using raw 
coal with high combustion efficiency and without the 
production of smoke. For domestic purposes, where the 
efficiency of coal appliances is apt to be low, gas at 9d. to 
10d. per therm is considerably more expensive than coal 
for continuous heating. Even at this price, however, 
gas has justified its use by convenience and flexibility, 
for cooking and intermittent use. At between 4d. and 6d. 
per therm, on the other hand, gas can compete with raw 
coal at 50s. per ton for continuous heating and, indeed, 
for all domestic purposes. 

Competition between gas and oil is most marked in the 
case of small-scale steam raising and central heating. 
As both fuels are of virtually equal convenience price is 
the determining factor. At between 3d. and 4d. per 
therm gas can compete favourably with oil at 70s.—80s. 
per ton. 

Gas coke is used chiefly for domestic and commercial 
central heating, hot-water supply and for the open fire. 
For medium and large-scale use coke at 37s. to 40s. can 
compete effectively with raw coal and oil and corresponds 
to gas at about 3d. per therm and electricity at 4d. per 
unit. For the open fire coke is at present sold at 40s. 
or more per ton; but it competes usually with old- 
fashioned coal grates and ranges of low efficiency, and 
may show a distinct saving compared with raw coal. 

The P E P survey thus reaches the conclusion that the 
gas industry still has considerable scope for expansion. 
Its present difficulties arise largely from the fact that 
gas is subject to severe competition in all its functions, 
whereas one of the main competitors, electricity, enjoys 
a virtual monopoly in the lighting of newly-built houses 
and in some kinds of power demand, i.e. over a large 
part of its field. This advantage enables the electricity 
supply industry to resort to the differential price system 
in a way that the gas industry, having no secure and 
important monopoly load, is unable to follow. It is 
essential that the gas industry should re-examine its 
price structure in relation to the nature of its production 
and distribution costs in order to secure and enlarge its 
markets by making the fullest possible use of such price 
differentiation as is open to it. 

Secondly, in the view of the authors of the rt, 
some measure of reorganisation of the structure of the 
industry is essential if it is to flourish. While the authors 








do not subscribe to the view that gas ought to be manufac- 
tured in a small number of very large plants and dis- 
tributed over long distances, on the lines of the electric 
“ grid,” they do hold that the number of small, indepen- 
dent undertakings should be appreciably reduced. In 
their view an annual output of 1,000,000 therms is big 
enough for economic operation ; but on this basis, 1,070 
of a total of 1,250 undertakings are too small. Moreover, 
there should be co-ordination of technical and commer- 
cial policy and an improvement in the quality of the 
industry’s personnel. 

In order to bring about the speedy reorganisation of the 
industry, a central impulse and guidance seem to the 
authors of the report to be essential. In the absence of 
national planning, sporadic attempts at grouping or bulk 
purchase of gas, and the extension of holding company 
control (there are at present 18 holding companies 
controlling 242 undertakings and producing 9 per cent. 
of the total output of gas by all statutory undertakings in 
Great Britain) may sometimes proceed in a way which 
will render subsequent planning more difficult. 

Briefly, the P E P scheme envisages the organisation 
of the industry on the basis of (a) the small local unit 
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dealing directly with the consumer, (5) the regional 
group planning production and supply in the region as a 
whole and giving direction and support to the local unit, 
and (c) the National Gas Authority seeking Parliamentary 
powers to group undertakings by regions, to co-ordinate 
production, distribution and marketing policy, and to 
deal with commercial development, recruitment and 
training of personnel, research, public relations, and other 
national responsibilities of the industry. Finally, while 
the National Gas Authority would thus be responsible 
for the development of the industry, ultimate Government 
control in the interests of consumers might be transferred 
from the Board of Trade to a body of expert gas commis- 
sioners on the analogy of the Electricity Commissioners, 
subject to Parliamentary control. 

It has not been possible to do more here than pick out 
a few of the wealth of facts and suggestions contained in 
this painstaking survey of the gas industry which embodies 
no less than five years’ research. The impression left 
after careful study of the facts is that the gas industry is 
still full of vitality, but that its future depends in no 
small measure on its ability to adapt itself continually 
to changing circumstances. 


Finance and Banking 


The Rise in Discount Rates.—The rise in discount 
-rates has made considerable headway over the past week. 
This is particularly true of longer-dated paper, the fine 
six months’ bank bill being quoted at 13 per cent. to over. 
The main jump in this upward progression of rates was 
made at last week’s tender for Treasury bills, when the 
discount market syndicate obtained no less than 73 per 
cent. of its applications on the basis of a rate of discount 
of 15s. per cent. This was, from the point of view of the 
market, a much more favourable result than had been 
expected, and the fact that although so large a proportion 
of the bills was issued on a basis of 15s. per cent., the 
actual average rate of discount should have worked out 
at no more than 14s. 7d. per cent. shows that many 
“ outside ” tenderers paid much more than they need 
have done for their bills. The reasons for the steepening 
in the rise of discount rates are many. In the first place, 
the changes in the international situation have obviously 
been calculated to make for a mood of caution which 
finds its expression in a harder tendency of discount rates. 
Secondly, the fact that the bills to be tendered for included 
the June 30 maturities may paradoxically have been partly 
responsible for the decision of the market syndicate to 
base their tenders on a high rate. This is because the 
authorities, at the end both of March and of September, 
try as far as they can to leave the Treasury bill tender to 
the market and to withhold semi-official tenders normally 
made through the agency of the Bank of England. Their 
reason for doing this is that the end-June and end- 
December bills will ultimately be needed by the banks, 
and must therefore be made available to them through 
the discount market. Normally, the unofficial outside 


competition for the end-June or end-December bills is | 


sufficient to keep the rate for these popular maturities low. 
But on this occasion this competition was largely neutral- 
ised by the considerable encroachment on foreign and 
other “ outside” bank resources of two factors: the 
employment of funds in dollar swap operations which 
yield over 14 per cent. for one month as against ? per cent. 
for three months on Treasury bills ; and, secondly, the 
tying up of a considerable amount of credit in the 
financing of arbitrage gold shipments across the Atlantic. 
Consequently, the discount market “syndicate” had 
the tender for the June 30 bills virtually in its own hands 
and used the opportunity to good account. Ignoring the 


influences acting on the discount rate from the direction 
of international politics, the level of these rates should 
tend to fall once the special factors now acting on the 
short-term credit position, including the incidence of the 


end of the quarter, have spent their force. But it should 
not be forgotten that a considerable expansion in the supply 
of Treasury bills may be in prospect. 






Record Gold Shipments .—The pressure by hoarders 
to sell gold and buy dollars had in the main spent itself 
by the latter part of this week. The turnover at the daily 
gold fixings has been moderate, and last week’s abnor- 
mally large post-fixing deals have disappeared. The 
authorities, however, have deemed it necessary to main- 
tain the level of gold arbitrage shipments to the United 
States at a comparatively high level in order to support 
the sterling exchange. As reselling from hoarders has 
not been adequate- to provide the necessary supply of 
gold, the Exchange Account has on most days of the 
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week supplied some gold in the market. The main 
interest of the market, however, has been the completion 
of the large shipments arranged last week. These ship- 
ments have been running at record level. Following last 
week’s exports of £14,701,000 of gold to the United 
States, a further £34,260,000 was exported during 
the seven days to Thursday of this week. The greater 
part of the past week’s shipments consisted of official 
gold—both Exchange Account gold shipped against 
recent official sales of dollars in the foreign exchange 
market, and Continental central bank gold being trans- 
ferred from London to New York as a precautionary 
measure. The pressure of these official shipments has 
been sufficient to strain the insurance machinery, and 
once again reinsurance of gold has been arranged at 
figures ranging up to ten times the customary premium 
of ls. per cent. charged on “ open cover ” policies. 


* * * 


Exchange Accounts and Gold Movements.—All 
Exchange Equalisation Funds have taken elaborate 
measures to safeguard the secrecy of their operations. 
The United States authorities, who believe in giving 
the public all the facts, have agreed to oblige the 
European Exchange Equalisation Accounts by with- 
holding information about the changes in their gold 
held under earmark in New York. Yet, when it comes to 
an acute tension, the European monetary authorities 
usually give themselves away by arranging heavy gold 
shipments to New York exactly at a time when such 
transactions are liable to attract the maximum of publicity. 
It would have been easy for the British, Swiss, Dutch and 
Belgian authorities to build up a formidable gold reserve 
in New York, in anticipation of the next attack on their 
currencies. That such an attack was a mere question of 
time has been obvious even to the layman ever since the 
Munich agreement. It would have been a matter of 
common sense to take advantage of the period of political 
lull gradually to transfer a really substantial part of the 
European gold reserves, at a time when such transfers 
would have been regarded as a sensible measure of 
precaution, and not as a panic measure or as an evidence 
of a flight of capital to the United States. While this was 
done to some moderate extent, the amounts accumulated 
in New York were evidently not sufficient. Since the 
invasion of Czecho-Slovakia the various monetary authori- 
ties have decided to dispatch across the Atlantic substantial 
quantities of gold. The evidence of such a gold rush— 
coming as it does in addition to arbitrage shipments 
connected with dishoarding—was bound to produce 
an unfavourable psychological effect. Even though the 
relative share of the various Exchange Accounts in the 
gold transfers is not known, on such occasions the public 
is inclined to suspect the worst whenever any particular 
currency is under fire. 


Building Societies Bill—The promised Government 
Bill to amend the law relating to building society 
advances bears some evidence of the effect of the 
“ Borders ” case in its provisions. Broadly, it may be said 
that it lays down statutory rules for the administration of 
advance business supported by collateral security which 
have been followed, and would be endorsed, by most 
responsible societies. As expected, it gives specific validity 
to existing advances covered by collateral security. It then 
defines six classes of collateral which will be permissible 
in future, including charges upon life assurance policies; 
guarantees by insurance companies; guarantees by local 
authorities; charges given by members on cash or trustee 
securities; guarantees accepted by the society with the 
written consent of members; and “ guarantees given in 
pursuance of a continuing arrangement” as defined by a 
Schedule. It is this last class which, in plain terms, 
covers builders’ pool collateral, over which control will be 
strict. Advances supported by builders’ pool guarantees 
must not exceed 95 per cent. of the purchase price in- 
volved, while the society’s basic advance is limited to 75 
per cent., and, hence, the excess advance may not exceed 
20 per cent. In respect of the first five guarantees (in other 
words, houses sold and supported by the builder’s covenant) 
the builder will be required to make a deposit of the whole 
excess advances involved, and for subsequent guarantees 
not less than one-third of the excess advance. These 
deposits will be generally available as security for such 
sums as become due to the society, and the builder’s 
guarantee will not be released until the advance in question 
has been reduced to two-thirds of the purchase price of 
the property. Detailed regulations for the withdrawal of 
collateral deposits are also provided. If societies wish to 
retain their rights of recovery in transactions where collat- 
eral security is taken, they must give notice in writing to 
the member, stating whether the advance includes an 
excess advance. Moreover, a society shall be deemed to 
warrant that the purchase price is reasonable, unless it 
gives the member notice stating that no warranty is 
implied. Penalties will also be inflicted if representations 
are made by financially interested parties that the making 
of an advance implies an assurance that the estate is suffi- 
cient security for the advance. In a widely-drawn clause, 
the Bill seeks to make illegal the offer of any commission, 
gift or favour for the introduction of business to a society— 
a point which appears to involve legitimate agency busi- 
ness, though its intention, to prevent an undesirably close 
connection between builders and building societies, is un- 
doubtedly salutary. First impressions suggest that the Bill 
will provide a workable and reasonable measure for the 
protection of the public, and will be welcomed by those 
leading societies who have urged the dangers of the more 
extreme forms of competition which have become manifest 
in the past year or two. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


BUSINESS in the sterling-dollar ex- 
change has, on the whole, been of small 
Proportions and fluctuations in the 
spot rate have been narrow. Neverthe- 
less, Control support has been necessary 
for the greater part of the week to main- 
tain the pound at the level of around 
4.68%, as selling pressure, though slight, 
has been persistent. On Wednesday it 


to 2c, last Saturday, contracted to lHc. 
on Monday, but increased sharply on 


was quieter again, and rates were vir- 
tually unchanged from the previous 
day. Francs have been very steady and 
have tended to appreciate against 
sterling, the spot rate on, Thursday 
afternoon being quoted at 17642, com- 
pared with 17623 at the end of last 
week. The discount on forward francs 


ness over the Belgian political situation, 

er, is apparent in the widening 
of the forward discounts, which on 
Wednesday were 304c. and 70%4c. for 
one month and three months, respec- 
tively. The South African Reserve Bank 
has raised both its buying and selling 
rates for sterling by 5s., as a result of 
the high insurance rates on gold ship- 
ments. 
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The Bank Return 


week been valued at Wednesday’s fixing 
price of 148s. 6d., which is 1d. higher 
than last week’s price. The consequent 
increase in the value of the gold holding 
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note circulation of £4.6 millions to 
' meet end of month requirements has 
therefore been offset to the extent of 





Mar. 30, Mar. 15, Mar. 22,Mar.29, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
£mil. £ mil. £ mil. £ mil. 


a 326-4 226-0 226-0 226-2 
Value per 02. fine... 5s. 048s, $4.148s.5d.148s.6d. 
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Other Deps. ... 37°4 35:5 35:7 36-3 
Govt. Secs, 110'8 97°53 99-4 102-3 
VANCES eeseee 8:7 at 4 3:2 2 
Other Secs. ... 20:2 22:4 22:5 
Proportion +... 25-0% 32. ru 317% 28° 9% 


the small increase. In the Banking De- 
partment the deflationary influence of 
the bigger note circulation has been 
more than counteracted by the switch- 
over from public to bankers’ deposits. 
As noted in the money market section, 
the market syndicate concentrated its 
payments for last week’s Treasury Bill 
allotment on Thursday, and the drop 
in public deposits reflects this action. 
The expansion in the note circulation 
has also been neutralised by an increase 
of nearly £3 millions in Government 
securities. In the event bankers’ de- 
posits show a net rise of £6.3 millions, 
which explains the easy credit con- 
ditions in spite of the sharp rise in 
discount rates. 








The Money Market 


THE discount market’s success at last 
week's Treasury Bill tender is discussed 
in a Finance Note. The fact that it had 
concentrated the bulk of its payments 
on Thursday of this week accounts for 


Provident Association of London. 
—This office, whose total assets now 
amount to £14,720,000, specialises in 
the provision of facilities for house pur- 
chase in combination with the issue of 
assurance policies, and 53 per cent. of 
the assets consists of mortgages on 
property. The financial position is un- 
doubtedly strong. The aggregate market 
value of Stock Exchange securities on 
December 31st last was substantially 
more than their balance sheet value. 
In addition, there is an investment re- 
serve of £500,000, a reserve fund of 
£750,000 and a bonus equalisation re- 
serve fund of £250,000. The actuarial 
reserves are On a basis. New 
sums assured amounted to £2,069,000 
against £2,214,000, and annuity con- 
sideration moneys fell further from 
£512,000 to £443,000. The net rate of 
interest earned on the total funds was 
2s. 3d. per cent. smaller at £3 13s. 5d. 
per cent. The rate of reversionary bonus 
has been maintained at the satisfactory 
rate of 50s. per cent. calculated on the 
sum assured since 1928. 


* 


Scottish Provident Institution.— 
The results of the quinquennial valua- 
tion of the Scottish Provident Institu- 
tion as at December 31, 1938, are com- 
pared with the corresponding results 
of the previous quinquennium in the 
following table. The poe of valuation 


of assurance contracts changed 
from OM 3 per cent. to A229 23 per 
cent.; annuities were again valued by 
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the comparative monetary ease during 
the early part of the week. This was 
especially the case on Tuesday when 
maturities were considerable; and ac- 
commodation was readily forthcoming 


Mar. 31, Mar. 23, Mar. 30, 
1938 1939 = 1939 


% % % 
Bank Rate .......c..ccccseee 2° 2 2 
London Deposit Rate ... 1g lg lg 


Short Loan Rates : 
eececeees Ip-1* 1p—1* 11% 
a—"s 


SN Tn nitecsotetenses 12-53 84-79 
Treasury bil 199-9 
reasury bills ......... ly 1739-915 8 
Three months’ bank ° 
US|. evenernenansseteas 1739—91g 53 7g-l5ig 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans t Treasury bills 
and other approved bills ay "Bris Government 


securities six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt- stocks within six months of 


maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral, 
at the usual 4 per cent. against bills, 
even bond money being available at 
# per cent. in the afternoon. Even on 
Thursday money remained in comfort- 
able supply, although, in view of the 
large amount of bills to be taken up, 
some stringency had been expected. 
The firmer tone established in the dis- 
count market has been maintained. 
There has naturally been less demand 
for commercial paper, and the three 
months’ fine bank draft on Thursday 
was quoted at §-t# per cent. 
* 


The Bullion Market 


GOLD movements resulting from the re- 
cent activities in the bullion market 
and Control operations are discussed in 
a Finance Note. One reason for the 
contraction in the daily turnover de- 
scribed therein was the absence of ship- 
ping facilities in the early part of the 
week. This caused many sellers of gold 
to hold up their offerings until arbi- 
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a(™) and a(f) 3 per cent. The resulting 
reserves are stated to be larger than 
would have been required on the pre- 
vious basis, but the additional cost 
is not given. Hence the effect is to 
reduce the surplus shown for the past 
quinquennium : — 

1929-33 1934-38 
Oe ne wae” sofkirs 1,219.520 
Quegie ieee .............. "363,651 378,826 


2,757,886 2,194,355 








Allocations :— 
Policyholders’ bonuses ...... 1,691,002 1,617,050 
rengt actuarial 


FOSETVES ...cccccccscccccceees 160,000 i 
Investment reserve ......... 199,811 99,414 
Written off assets ............ 328,247 said 
Carried forward ............ 378,826 477,891 





2,757,886 2,194,355 


Of the carry forward of £477,891, 
the sum of £343,608 represents a reserve 
in respect of policies not yet entitled to 
participate and, in this sense, is not a 
free surplus. This office has a distinctive 
system of bonus distributions in the 
whole life class, under which policies 
begin to participate in profits when 
premiums accumulated at 4 per cent. 
per annum compound amount to the 
sum assured. Policies effected on the old 
scale of premiums and now participat- 
ing for the first time receive a bonus at 
28s. per cent. in respect of each com- 
plete year of duration up to December 
31, 1938, excluding the years 1914- 
1918, compared with 30s. per cent. on 
the last occasion. Policies which have 
already participated receive additions 
at rates varying from 30s. per cent. to 
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trageurs were in a better position for 
absorbing them. On Wednesday, how- 
ever, the weaker trend in sterling en- 
couraged unhoarding of gold in the 
expectation of § a higher Price, | and the 





Gold Silver, 
price per oz 
standard . 
Date PRR SEO Gis Bolo} 
. Prem. 
Price e 
per — Dis- dealt | Cash Mths. 
count 
i ya ey ARE 
1939 |e @ | d. | grooo! d. d. 
Mar. 24... (148 5 lopm.! 410 | 20 19llig 
» 25... 148 5 | par | 291 | 20 | 191g 
» 27... 148 5lo lopm.! 640 | 1915;g) 195 





» 28... [148 512, apm. | 391 | 1915;g) 195g 
y» 29... 1148 6 |icpm.| 945 | 19% | 195g 
» 30 ... 148 6lg!igpm.| 716 | 19% | 195g. 


* Above or below American shipping Parity. This 
week’ s. , calculations are based on a “ tempor 7 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 
per cent. _ 


T se blew rork price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce ‘999 fine during the week. 
turnover at the fixing rose to £945,000 
while subsequent dealings brought the 
day’s total to about £1,100,000. As 
pointed out in the Finance Note, the 
Exchange Account has had to supply 
some of the arbitrage demand; but as is 
usual on the last day of the week, when 
the exchange market is very narrow, 
last Saturday the Account was unwill- 
ing to act as seller. The price was 
quoted at par with the American ship- 
Ping parity; and this gave a direct 
encouragement to arbitrageurs who, as 
a result of the very small amount on 
offer from private sources, were able to 
obtain less than half of their require- 
ments. There has been little interest 
shown in the silver market. Buying has 
been chiefly by American operators, 
while most of the sales have come from 
speculators. 


36s. per cent. per annum, compared 
with from 30s. per cent. to 40s. per 
cent. per annum five years ago. ‘The 
whole life premium rates were reduced 
in 1928; for this class of policy, rever- 
sionary additions at the rate of 15s. per 
cent. per annum are allotted, whether 
for the first or subsequent participa- 
tion. Endowment assurances receive a 
bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum com- 
pound, compared with 38s. per cent. 
in 1933. New sums assured last year 
amounted to £3,159,000 against 
£3,313,000, and the net rate of interest 
fell by 2s. 5d. per cent. to £3 15s. per 
cent. Death claims were smaller by 
_ £140,000 at £876,000, and the incidence 
of the claims is stated to have been fav- 
ourable. Total assets amount. to 
£25,755,000, showing an increase of 
£329,000 on the year. Mortgages and 
loans were practically unchanged at 
£1,787,000, but British Government 
securities were £582,000 smaller at 
£8,452,000. Foreign and Colonial Gov- 
ernment securities and debenture stocks 
show little change from the 1937 totals 
of £1,497,000 and £3,467,000 respec- 
tively, but preference shares increased 
from £2,885,000 to £3,006,000 and 
ordinary shares from £3,478,000 to 
£3,921,000, The middle market prices 
of the Stock Exchange securities at De- 
cember 31 last are in excess of the aggre- 
gate book values, but the amount of the 
difference is not revealed. The invest- 
ment reserve fund remains unchanged 
at £600,000. 
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Investment 


Political Markets.—The remarkable present fact 
about the security markets is their lack of crisis mentality. 
Of the past week’s dealings it would be true to say that the 
markets’ political concern has varied in inverse relation to 
their impression of the extent to which British Government 
policy was strengthening. It is not the war risk, as such, 
which has dominated the market’s moves, but the search 
for signs that this risk may be met in a more resolute 
spirit. It was significant, for example, that the announce- 
ment of the strengthening of the Territorial Army on 
Wednesday produced a firmer close after a really weak 
opening, particularly in the gilt-edged market. Nervous- 
ness regarding the Central European situation and, in par- 
ticular, the Polish situation has in no way abated, but 
the market remains extremely narrow, and in certain direc- 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 


(july 1, 1935 = 100) 


British : Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 


American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks. 





tions, at least, it is still difficult to make reasonably large 
investment purchases. As the accompanying chart plainly 
shows, the past fortnight has robbed Wall Street of the 
whole and Throgmorton Street of nearly the whole of the 
recovery of the previous six weeks. In London, The Finan- 
cial News ordinary share index, which fell to 73.7 at the 
end of January, has reacted from its high point of 88.0 on 
March 10th to the uneasy ranges of the 80’s. Some in- 
vestors may be agreed that defence borrowing on the 
projected scale must underline the long-term attraction of 
equity shares, but they are certainly abstaining from putting 
the argument into action. In Wall Street the reaction of 
common stocks seems to be attributable mainly to political 
fears, but also to a certain disappointment that American 
recovery this year has so far been lame. 


* * * 


The “House” Prepares.—At an extraordinary 
meeting, on Tuesday, the Proprietors of the Stock 
Exchange passed, without modification, the two special 
resolutions submitted by the Trustees and the Managers, 
which were outlined in The Economist of March 18, 
page 574. The validation of these resolutions requires 
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BRITISH GENERAL SERIES ‘C’ 


A Unit Trust comprising Shares of 27 leading Industrial 
Companies. Purchase price around 15/- xp returns 
gross yield approximately 6% 


Trustees: 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


Managers: 
BRITISH GENERAL FIXED TRUST LTD., 
36/37 King Street, London, E.C.2 





the active support of proprietors holding two-thirds of 
the total votes exercisable on a poll, and the laborious 
task of securing the necessary quota by individual writing 
is now in progress. The relaxation of the Deed of Settle- 
ment to reduce the necessary proportion from two-thirds 
to a simple majority is, in fact, the second of the objects 
of the present Resolution No. 2. The proposed amend- 
ment also includes provision for an “ emergency 
procedure,” since under present-day conditions, the 

roprietors’ interests might be seriously imperilled if the 

rustees and Managers were unable to act by Special 
Resolution within a period which, for administrative 
reasons, can hardly be less than 2} months. If the Trustees 
and Managers certify that the implementation of any 
resolution is a matter of emergency, and a copy of their 
decision has been included in the notice convening the 
meeting, it will become immediately operative when 
passed and confirmed by the requisite majority of 
proprietors attending the meeting. There was no discussion 
on the proposed alteration of the voting procedure or of 
the emergency provision. Resolution 1, extending the 
definition of the word “‘ Members” so as to include 
corporate bodies, which is necessary to carry into effect 
the Committee’s scheme for allowing firms to form 
themselves into unlimited liability companies, was also 
accepted without criticism. A small minority, however, 
was evidently somewhat dubious about the powers 
proposed to be conferred upon the Trustees and Managers 
to acquire property outside the City, in anticipation of 
the need for alternative accommodation during a state of 
war or other emergency. There were, however, only 
12 dissentients when the resolution was put to the vote. 
It can be assumed that the report that definite decisions 
have been taken to acquire alternative accommodation 
is incorrect, Mr Cripps, who presided, intimated that 
a number of factors were under consideration, including 
the possibility of an arrangement with Provincial 
Exchanges. The interests of both members and proprietors 
appear to be adequately safeguarded by the fact that no 
steps could actually be taken without the full co-operation 
of the Committee with the Trustees and Managers 
with whom the theoretical power alone resides. 


* * * 


Unit Trust Control.—The House of Lords on 
Tuesday considered the Sharepushing Bill on the report 
stage. The chief matter, which was not completed in 
Tuesday’s discussion, concerned the publication of ac- 
counts relating to the trust. An amendment was considered 
to include the managers’ accounts, in the following terms: 
“Including accounts of the managers in relation to the 
trust and statements in connection with his remuneration 
therewith.” The question of publication of these accounts, 
however, was left for final consideration, and a further 
amendment may be moved by the Lord Chancellor at the 
next stage of the Bill. An amendment was also agreed to 
facilitate the registration of underlying securities in the 
names of companies which are wholly owned by the 
trustee and under its control. But a motion by Lord Buck- 
master to insert a new paragraph in the schedule to the 
Bill providing that no trustee shall be entitled to act as 
manager or hold, directly or indirectly, any interest in a 
management company, was withdrawn after discussion. 
But in the course of his reply, the Lord Chancellor ad- 
mitted the weight of the amendment that a conflict of 
interest might arise, though he held that no harm had yet 
resulted from directors of trustee corporations acting as 
directors of management companies. Some revision of 
Clause 16 (b) under which the Board of Trade has power 
to determine what constitutes an authorised unit trust 
scheme may be introduced, so that the persons who are 
respectively managers and trustees may operate inde- 
pendently of each other. 
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Canadian Pacific Report.—The detailed preliminary 
figures of Canadian Pacific results last year (reviewed on 
page 577 of The Economist of March 18th) rob the annual 
report of much of its interest. The board emphasises, how- 
ever, that the rapid recovery in the gross traffics position 
was due to the free marketing of the highest wheat crop 
since 1932, thanks to the Dominion’s guaranteed price. 
Hence an increase in rail earnings from grain and grain 
products is shown of no less than $9,302,490, although 
freight earnings as a whole were reduced by $717,089. 
Working expenses increased by $163,204, since the in- 
crease of $4,526,000 attributable to the progressive restora- 
tion of wage rates, coupled with other increased costs, was 
largely offset by the smaller volume of traffic. The sub- 
stantial fall in other income was the striking feature of the 
preliminary figures, and the report attributes the severe 
setback in steamship earnings to the natural fall in traffic 
due to the Coronation in 1937, to the unsettled inter- 
national situation, and to higher fuel, wages and port 
charges. Some further light is thrown on the position of 
the “Soo” guarantees, which was not available in the 
cabled results a fortnight ago. The first mortgage bond 
interest due July 1st last year was provided and absorbed 
$1,260,800. These bonds have now passed their maturity 
date, and the Canadian Pacific board regards the guarantee 
as having lapsed from last July. Hence direct guarantees 
now involve a sum of only $805,830 annually. The saving 
on the first mortgage bonds would represent 0.9 per cent. 
on the preference stock, which received no payment last 
year, although earnings were equivalent to 0.92 per cent. 
No extended reference is made to the policy of abandoning 
unremunerative lines and to the method of providing for 
the necessary writing-down of assets. Last year such 
amounts (including $279,918 arising from the Vancouver 
dock fire) totalled $1,402,348, against $2,495,361 in 1937. 
Such sums, in accordance with the company’s policy, are 
not a determining factor in dividend decisions. But in view 
of the fact that available earnings would have permitted a 
small dividend on the preference stock last year, stock- 
holders would probably welcome a further statement 
regarding abandonments. 


x * * 


Dunlop Rubber Recovery.—The satisfactory Dunlop 
Rubber profits announcement (which was briefly reviewed 
in last week’s issue of The Economist, page 627) has been 
followed by a no less satisfactory report. The aggregate 
profits of the group, after providing for depreciation, have, 
it is true, declined by 84 per cent. from £2,478,000 to 
£2,265,469, but the former figure applied to a particularly 
good year, while the latter contains no trace of the direc- 
tors’ reference, at the end of September last year, to a 
“‘ material reduction” in trading profits. Hence, the 
figures suggest a sharp recovery in business during the 
last quarter of the year, which may well have been 
associated with the recovery in the motor trade at that 
time. In the following table and chart, the results of the 
parent company in recent years are analysed :— 


Years ended December 31, 
1936 1937 1938 
A te profits of 2.208 392 2 at000 2,265,469 
ggregate of group ... » ’ 
Net profit Dunlop Rubber .. 2,011,768 1,967,940 2,025,375+ 
Depreciation ............+s00000 351,248 337,610 356,705 
Taxation, and fees ............ 402,900 503,815 394,109 
Debenture and loan interest... 160,848 159,243 159,777 
Preference dividends ......... 285,938 281,250 276,562 
Ordinary stock— 
WA vag iliaos oa psikce ee 810,834 686,022 838,222 
PRI Gti cdilecdcssabisncivtiees 571,853 562,479 552,063 
Bape Me inecesescnckstishsost 12-8 11-0 13-7 
PUNT dics ca debscccancessicce 9 9 9 
To general ANREP 050: shea iisliilp seas 99,168 
re contingencies oe 50,000 - 250,000 175,000 
cpa b cobad. vaitaes r. 1.035 r. 
Cony Sawetd Dor csadetbuwsioen 589,956 591,429 603,420 


t After paying £108,750 on Dunlop Plantations preference. 
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Although the company has had to implement its 
guarantee for the Dunlop Plantations preference dividend, 
at a cost of £108,750, its net profits have slightly increased 
to £2,025,375. This factor, in conjunction with a sharp 
fall in the tax — to “ae @ icrE which 


DUNLOP RUBBER PROFITS, 1928-38 








suggests that some adjustment has been made in the 
company’s basis of assessment), results in a relatively 
sharp increase in the available equity earnings, and the 
9 per cent. ordinary distribution is covered with the 
respectable margin of 4.7 per cent. 
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The format of the accounts, which is unexampled 
among British companies, reveals a number of significant 
changes. The assets of certain subsidiary and associated 
companies “ situated in countries of which the economies 
are closely controlled ” have not been consolidated, but 
are separately shown in the consolidated statement. Such 
interests (stated at their sterling book value) have increased 
during the year from £353,769 to £1,358,480. The previous 
year’s figure referred largely to Germany ; the latest year's 
figure certainly includes Japan and may include other 
areas also, according to the definition of “ close control,” 
which appears to be somewhat wider than exchange 
control. The effect of these changes on the consolidated 
structure, however, is small, for the group’s total assets 
stand at £32,348,506, against £32,455,562. Stocks, both 
for the group and for the parent company, show a signi- 
ficant reduction—in the latter case from £3,237,682 to 
£2,496,324. The parent company, which in effect acts as 
banker for the group, as comparison of its cash assets 
with those of the group plainly reveals, has increased its 
bank balances from £1,616,746 to £2,940,756. A com- 
parison of the financial position over the past six years 
(which is conveniently provided in the report) shows that 
a considerable strengthening has occurred. At 26s., to 
yield £6 18s. 6d., the {1 ordinary stock units may be 
regarded as a reasonable industrial holding. And the 
report and accounts may be regarded as a convincing reply 
to those who argue that consolidation is impracticable, 
or even meaningless. 


* * * 


London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves.— The 
London and Thames Haven report has been awaited with 
considerable anxiety, and it discloses a serious position. 
In the first place, a substantial decline in profits has 
occurred from {£203,767 (after deducting £19,806 paid 
under guarantee) to {88,745 (before paying {£28,529 under 
guarantee). Secondly, the bank overdraft has been in- 
creased from £688,213 to £978,007. The reasons for this 
situation are, of course, well appreciated both by share- 
holders and by the reconstituted board. The company’s 
financial position and steady earning power has in recent 
years greatly deteriorated. Its relations with important oil 
interests became strained until in 1937 the company lost 
its valuable contract with “Shell” Transport, while last 
year the Anglo-American Oil Company also gave notice 
of termination. The Irish National Refineries project has 
been stopped by the new board. This company, which 
intended to set up a competitive refinery for supplying all 
petroleum products in Eire, was financed through Parent 
Petroleum Interests, Ltd., which is described in the direc- 
tors’ report as “the company’s subsidiary.” An additional 
complication arose last year, when the limit line for 
petroleum vessels was extended up the river to Purfleet, 
and thus prejudiced the business hitherto handled by the 
Thames Haven Wharves. The new board is attempting, 
as far as possible, to concentrate on the original wharfing- 
ering business of the company, and has already established 
relations with former customers. Again, although much 
preliminary work has been carried out in connection with 
the Irish venture, the company is limiting its extraneous 
commitments and proposes to dispose of them as soon as 
possible. Altogether, the sum of £730,887 has been drawn 
from reserves to write down various assets, and Parent 
Petroleum Interests now stands in the books at £500,000 
after special write-off of £666,849. A circular issued by 
two shareholders of the company this week expresses grave 
misgivings about the policy and administration of the com- 
pany, and considers that an immediate investigation is 
ee esesnsnnssstesssesnsnensneees 
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urgently called for if the interests of shareholders are to 
be protected. Further information regarding the position 
of Parent Petroleum Interests is obviously desirable. 


* * * 


U.S. Steel Position.—The approximate earnings 
position of “ Big Steel” in 1938 was known already from 
the quarterly statements, but the detailed annual report 
illumines the future trend more clearly. Broadly speaking, 
movements in 1937 and 1938 were in opposite directions, 
though changes in the former year were much the more 
violent. In 1937 production continued at a satisfactory rate 
until the late summer, and operations became severely 
curtailed in the autumn. The low level reached in Decem- 
ber, 1937, hardly changed during the next seven months 
or so, the average percentage of capacity in operation being 
32.6 in the first three quarters of 1938, against 81.5 a year 
earlier. A modest improvement set in about August, and 
rolled and finished steel operations in the last quarter were 
higher than at the end of 1937, at 46.9 against 40.6 per 
cent. of capacity. The report, however, states that this 
recovery was due chiefly to the consumers’ goods indus- 
tries. Production of rolled and finished steel products in 
1938 was 48.6 per cent. lower, or some 6,563,000 tons, 
and varying rates of change were shown by other products. 
The new price basis involved a certain amount of cutting 
and dislocation, but gross operating earnings from all 
sources fell at a slightly lower rate than finished steel pro- 
duction, from $1,396 to $767 millions, and operating 
expenses at only a slightly lower rate. Preferred dividends 
of $25,220,000 for 1938, though paid in full, were short- 
earned by $32,937,000—a deficit equivalent to $3.78 per 
common share—and the earned surplus is thus reduced to 
$247,419,000. The improvement in output so far recorded 
this year has been on a very moderate scale. 


Mining Reports 


Union Corporation.—Union Corporation must be 
congratulated on such an excellent result for a year of great 
difficulty for mining finance houses. Total profits were 
actually £674,857 as compared with £779,468 for the pre- 
ceding year, and this moderate decline of 13 per cent. may 
be taken as an indication that market operations constitute 
a secondary factor in the corporation’s earning capacity. 
Actually, the net profit for the year showed a still smaller 
decline at £611,535 compared with £682,854, the latter 
figure having been struck after deduction of a non-recur- 
ring item of £35,117. The most interesting item in the 
accounts is a rise of £615,241 in share and debenture 
holdings, at or under cost, to £3,390,447. The actual 
increase is probably greater, as the directors have followed 
their former policy of providing for contingencies by 
reducing the book value of certain holdings both below 
cost and also below market price. Holdings in some of the 
younger offshoots have presumably been increased. In the 
case of Marievale, for example, the company had the right 
to subscribe for 339,167 shares at par, 250,000 shares at 
15s. and 17,500 shares at 15s., making a total of 606,667 
shares. If only because of ruling market conditions, this 
additional block is probably still in the portfolio and may 
remain there in view of the progress being made by 
Marievale. The 12s. 6d. shares stand at 74 to yield 
£5 10s. 9d. per cent. on the 8s. total dividend, the dis- 
tribution of which actually represents £4,465 more than 
the available net profit. Prospects for this year provide 
few signs as yet that the Corporation’s scope for profitable 
share dealings will improve. On the other hand, dividend 
receipts should be enhanced by increased or maiden dis- 
tributions from East Geduld, Grootvlei and Van Dyk, 
against which must be set the minor factor of a smaller 
liquidating dividend from Modder Deep. 

* * * 


s a ES HE Corporation.—The character and 
interests © Anglo-American Corporation necessarily 
clothe its results with an impression of volatility. But the 











fall of £623,911 (or just over 37 per cent.) in revenue in 
1938 to £1,053,382 is not more than commensurate with 
the rise which took place in the years when markets were 
active. An active dealing policy, and a portfolio compris- 
ing large copper and diamond interests as well as gold 
shares, fully explains this sensitivity. Net revenue, after 
providing for tax, was £457,064 lower at £879,089, and 
represents earnings of 30.1 per cent. on the £2,450,000 
ordinary capital, just covering the 30 per cent. dividend 
(against 40 per cent.) recently declared. The fact that the 
10s. shares at the present price of 2,, offer the high yield 
of £7 3s. 3d. per cent. reflects the general fall in values 
which has occurred since the end of 1938, and the improba- 
bility that earnings can be maintained unless there is a 
markedly more favourable turn in the market during the 
remainder of 1939. The balance sheet shows an increase in 
shares, interests and investments from £6,920,703 to 
£7,290,353, and while this may reflect participation in last 
year’s Venterspost issue, the absence of a detailed list of 
holdings and of any indication of the method of valuation 
(other than “ at cost, less amounts written off”) prevents 
any significant analysis of the balance sheet. A net surplus 
of current assets of £1,643,115, however, is shown, against 
£2,009,676 at the end of 1937. This surplus includes 
loans to affiliated companies and others of £1,309,255, 
which show a decline of £231,171. The report reaffirms 
that as soon as market conditions are more favourable 
“ West Driefontein Gold Mining Company, Limited,” will 
be floated. 


* * * 


Springs.—Though Springs is well advanced into 
healthy middle age, it succeeded in raising the tonnage 
crushed to a new record in 1938, despite a minor accident 
which adversely affected output to the extent of 36,000 
tons last October. Some 1,827,400 tons were milled—an 
increase of 3,000 tons—but the profit was reduced by 
£147,031 owing to a drop of 7.5d. in the revenue per ton 
to 39s. 11.7d. and an increase of 1s. 0.2d. in working costs. 
The maintenance of the dividend at 2s. 7}d., despite a 
reduction of £83,081 in the net balance of revenue over 
expenditure to £1,845,591, was made possible by a reduc- 
tion in the amount absorbed by Government taxes and par- 
ticipation and by capital expenditure. After providing 
£10,927 under the latter head, the unappropriated balance 
at December 31, 1938, was £76,631 against £62,048 
brought in. It is encouraging to note that although the 
total development footage accomplished declined by 2,842 
to 20,480 feet, the percentage of payability rose from 38.5 
per cent. to 45.7 per cent. and the average assay value from 
10.27 dwt. to 11.80 dwt. Development in the southern 
portion of the mine has been actively pursued, but owing 
to the formation it is not expected that the reef will be 
intersected before about the end of the current year. 
Results shown in this section, when available, will have a 
considerable bearing on the ore reserve position, which 
amounts to 9,001,985 tons, of an average assay value of 
5.31 dwt. over a stoping width of 43.06 inches, showing a 
decline of 652,439 tons, a decrease in value of 0.26 dwt. 
and an increase in stoping width by 0.32 inches. Prospects 
in this portion of the mine seem quite promising and 
diminish the significance of the decline in available ton- 
nage now shown. The present price of the 5s. shares is 
27s. 6d. and the yield £9 11s. per cent. 


* * * 


West Springs. — Although the ore milled by West 
Springs in 1938 fell by 36,500 tons to 1,061,500 tons, and 
costs rose by as much as 2s. 3.5d. to 18s. 7d. per ton, the 
actual working profit rose from £513,559 to £553,488. 
This reflects an increase, for the fourth year in succession, 
of the grade of ore sent to the mill. The yield was 4.08 dwt. 
compared with 3.65 dwt. in 1937 and only 2.97 dwt. in 
1935. Even now there is a big margin compared with 
average value of the ore reserve which, at December 31st 
last, was 5.3 dwt. The mining policy is, of course, dictated 

- by the onerous terms of the lease covering the old section 
of the property. But the low return of £6 1s. 1d. per cent. 
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on the shares at 2yy (on the basis of the 2s. 6d. dividend) 
indicates the market expectation that a new agreement 
amalgamating this old lease with the new and much more 
favourable lease covering the south-western section of the 
property will be negotiated when the tonnage possibilities 
of the latter have been more fully investigated. Since the 
No. 2 shaft and its sub-vertical shaft in the south-western 
area are now in full commission, it is expected that this 
year will see extended development in the new ground. 
Under the existing situation, it does not pay to hoist 
better grade ore from the old section, and the improving 
grade of tonnage milled presumably reflects the increasing 
proportion taken from the south-west section. This factor 
is also apparent to some extent in the rise in costs. Reduc- 
tion expenses per ton were little changed, but development | 
charged direct and stoping each required 3d. extra, under- 
ground transport 1.8d. extra, timbering and packing 2d. 
extra, and shovelling and tramming 4.8d. extra. Some part 
of these increases may reflect the pace of development in 
the south-west portion. Development accomplished 
amounted to 23,845 feet, showing an increase of 6,004 feet, 
but the percentage of payability declined by 6 per cent. to 
50.6 per cent. The value rose by 1.94 dwt. to 14.94 dwt., 
but the width declined sharply from 43.61 inches to 31.68 
inches. The pay limit for development disclosures was the 
same as that for 1937, and the recalculation of the reserve 
shows a slight decline of 7,440 tons at 4,545,170 tons, the 
average value being 0.11 dwt. higher at 5.25 dwt. and the 
stoping width 0.87 inches lower at 53.36 inches. After 
providing for the two dividends of 1s. 3d. and £107,367 
for capital expenditure, the balance unappropriated at 
December 31, 1938, was £53,123 lower at £62,052. Now 
that the No. 2 shaft has been fully equipped, the period of 
high capital expenditure is completed. A long life is in 
prospect, and the investment valuation of the shares must 
be governed to a large extent by the possibility of adjust- 
ment of the old lease. 


* * * 


Brakpan.—The position of Brakpan was maintained 
in 1938, and while the technical situation does not offer 
much scope for speculative interest there is no reason why 
earnings on the present scale should not be recorded for 
many years to come. The tonnage milled actually reached 
a new record, at 1,648,500 tons, but owing to an increase 
in costs by 11.4d. per ton, not quite offset by an increase 
of 0.01 dwt. at 5.13 dwt. in the yield, the total working 
profit was £41,232 less at £1,299,180. The available net 
profit covered dividend No. 52 of 1s. 6d. per share and 
No. 53 of 1s. 74d. per share, with a surplus of £12,638, 
but as £32,119 of capital expenditure was charged to 
revenue, the unappropriated balance at December 31, 
1938, was £19,481 lower at £76,568. Capital expenditure 
this year is expected to be smaller. The flotation plant to 
deal with the current sand from the reduction works was 
completed in August and an improvement in revenue 
values is expected. Although costs for the first two months 
of the current year again show an increase, the net profit 
per ton is slightly higher, and these factors encourage the 
hope that the dividend may be raised fractionally this 
year, say, to 3s. 3d. The grade of ore sent to the mill is 
well up to the average of the reserve, and the trend of 
development in the older section indicates that the point of 
maximum earning power is at hand. The holding of 
361,067 “ Sallies,” however, offers a new income prospect, 
the ratio being approximately one “ Sallies” for every 
thirteen Brakpan. Development footage was 5,049 feet 
lower at 64,339 feet, the percentage of payability declined 
by 3 per cent. to 38.1 per cent. and the value from 12.26 
dwt. to 11.72 dwt. Ore reserves at the end of the year were 
virtually unchanged at 7,082,840 tons, but both the value 
and the width again showed slight declines at 5.61 dwt. 
and 45.9 inches respectively. The development figures 
include the Withoek section, and while results here are 
= satisfactory the position may be said to suffer from 


e lack of a sufficiently powerful dynamic element, which 
is reflected in the yield of £6 10s. per cent. offered by the 
shares at their present price of 244. 








Daggafontein.—Last year Daggafontein made further 
solid progress. A slightly lower grade of ore was sent to 
the mill, and the yield was 0.31 dwt. lower at 5.67 dwt. 
per ton, but an increase of 136,400 in the tonnage milled 
at 1,701,000 and a reduction in working costs by 6d. per 
ton led to an increase of £46,247 in the working profit to 
£1,668,590. In the absence of any major expansion 
scheme, capital expenditure absorbed only £20,313, and 
after making this provision the net profit just covered 
dividend No. 11 of 1s. 3d. and dividend No. 12 of 1s. 33d. 
per share with a surplus of £2,359, leaving an unappro- 
priated balance at December 31, 1938, of £76,223. Pro- 
vided that the supply of native labour is adequate, a 
further modest increase in tonnage milled should be 
achieved this year, and as the working profit per ton is 
a few pence higher there is some ground for hoping that 
the dividend will be brought up to at least 2s. 7}d., or 
possibly 2s. 9d. On the 1938 distribution the yield on the 
Ss. shares at 123 is £6 14s. per cent. In view of the long 
prospective life of the mine, which must extend over 
several decades at least, there is no need at this stage to 
take into account amortisation. The ore reserve at the end 
of the year was calculated at 8,002,133 tons, having a 
value of 6.37 dwt. over 40.67 inches, a decline of 0.21 dwt. 
and 0.26 inches respectively. The ore mined during the 
year was 0.22 dwt. below the average value of the reserve. 
Development work was approximately 10,000 feet lower 
at 43,386 feet, but little significance need be attached to 
this, or to the decline in the payable percentage from 
58.3 per cent. to 51.4 per cent., or in the average assay 
value from 18.73 dwt. to 15.83 dwt. These figures do not 
include 2,584 feet on the Kimberley Reef horizon. Pay- 
ability here was 27.2 per cent., the average value being 
7.02 dwt. over a width of 45.92 inches or 322 inch-dwt. 
The mine is gradually coming to full maturity, and the 
technical position is one of redoubtable strength. In con- 
sidering future dividend prospects, the holding of 437,500 
10s. shares of East Daggafontein, which is due to start 
production this year, must be taken into account, though 
the holding represents only one East Daggafontein for 
sixteen Daggafontein. 


* * * 


Rand Mines.—Rand Mines is in a class apart in 
mining finance. Though, in an accounting sense, it is 
stricly speaking a finance company, the established finan- 
cial policy and the great strength of the Rand Mines- 
Central Mining-General Mining combination together 
endow the shares with something approaching investment 
trust status. Profits accruing from investment realisation 
are not realised for dividend purposes, and the detailed 
list of holdings published each year shows that the 
directors’ decisions are influenced by long-term considera- 
tions. Although investment and other income is no longer 
separated, profits on realisation are shown and the stability 
of the revenue confirms the reliable foundation on which 
dividends are paid. The 5s. shares at 8} yield only 
£4 14s. on the 160 per cent. dividend paid for 1938. 
Excluding profits on the sale of investments, revenue for 
1938, at £924,218, shows a decline of £36,360 compared 
with 1937, and represents earnings of 173.7 per cent. on 
the capital. The closer association’ established during the 
year between the “Corner House” and General Mining 
is, perhaps, reflected in the addition to the portfolio of 
126,356 West Rand Consols, this being the only important 
change. More than 85 per cent. of the holdings, by value, 
consists of gold-mining interests. These include certain 
interests past maturity, such as 301,645 New Modderfon- 
tein, 141,315 Rose Deep and 58,904 Geldenhuis Deep. 
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But the long-term outlook is compensated by equally im- 
portant interests in companies which have yet to reach the 
milling stage or are in course of expansion, including 
302,622 Durban Roodepoort Deep, 335,041 Blyvooruit- 
zicht, 419,962 Vogelstruisbult, 43,447 Grootvlei and 
81,158 Van Dyk. The portfolio is not entirely domestic, 
but it has, of course, a “ family” flavour, and its general 
prospects are fairly suggested by the aggregate mining 
results of the whole of the Central Mining-Rand Mines 
group. During 1938 the ore milled totalled 19,005,700 
tons, an increase of 415,700 tons. The average working 
costs were unchanged at 19s. 4d. per ton milled, but owing 
to a decline of 0.085 dwt. in the yield of 4.019 dwt. the 
total working profit was slightly lower at £8,885,418. 


* * * 


West Rand Consolidated.—This company provides 
another instance in which stable profits have been achieved 
by variation in the value of ore mined. Tonnage milled 
rose slightly from 2,050,000 to 2,126,000 tons, and the 
price of gold rose by an average of 1s. 9d. per ounce. On 
the other hand, the grade fell slightly from 4.096 to 
4.058 dwts., and working costs rose from 16.86s. to 17.13s. 
per ton. The result was a rise of £117,598 in the gold 
account to £2,977,259, and of £90,770 to £1,260,700 in 
mining expenses. Net working revenue amounted to 
£1,184,367, against £1,158,914, and after charging other 
expenses the amount earned for dividends was practically 
unchanged at £723,067. This covers, with a margin of 
£14,734, a dividend of 25 per cent. on ordinary shares (as 
for the preceding three years) and 708} per cent. on the 
deferred shares. Ore reserves at the end of 1938 showed 
an increase of 120,000 tons to 10,750,000 tons, with an 
unchanged average value of 4.4 dwts. At a current price 
of 35s. 74d., the 10s. ordinary shares yield {£7 Os. 3d. 
per cent. 


* * * 


Viakfontein.—As the technical development of Vlak- 
fontein proceeds it must attract increasingly close atten- 
tion. Step by step the correlation of underground condi- 
tions with those ruling on the adjacent Sub Nigel gradu- 
ally tends to confirm the views of those who see in Vlak- 
fontein a valuable mine. The haulage from Sub Nigel 
crossed the boundary towards the end of the year, and in 
the last few weeks was advanced 495 feet in this company’s 
property. Some 445 feet was sampled, of which 195 feet 
proved payable, showing an average value of 75.9 dwt. 
over a reef width of 6.9 inches. In order to expedite the 
opening up of this section of the property, development 
operations have been commenced from this haulage. Indi- 
cations to date are fully compatible with the thesis that 
the Sub Nigel shoot system persists, and no untoward 
deductions are to be drawn from the fact that at the end 
of the year the intersection of the Main Reef, in the east 
sub-vertical shaft at a depth of 6,568 feet and in the west 
sub-vertical shaft at a depth of 6,647 feet, showed unpay- 
able values in each case. The indications are that these 
intersections occur between shoot zones. The next twelve 
months’ work will show the real potentialities of the pro- 
perty. The depth of the mine and other factors necessarily 
indicate a large capitalisation. Working capital has now 
been exhausted, and in view of prevailing market condi- 
tions the directors have arranged for temporary advances 
to finance operations until more favourable market condi- 
tions emerge. Accordingly, three of the largest share- 
holders, Lace Proprietary, Anglo-American Corporation 
and New Consolidated Goldfields, have agreed to advance 


1 up to £500,000 at 5 per cent. per annum. It is estimated 


that this amount will suffice to finance the company for 
approximately twelve months. The lenders obtain a pre- 
ferent right to subscribe for 25 per cent. of any issue or 


issues, On the same terms as to shareholders, as may be 


sufficient to repay the funds advanced. Power is being 
taken to increase the capital from £2,375,000 to £3,000,000 
by the creation of 1,250,000 new shares of 10s. in the hope 

being able to make a fresh issue before the increascd 
resources are absorbed. 














The Week’s Company Profits.—This week the 
number of reports published is more normal, and our 
usual analysis of profit and loss accounts on page 66 
covers 55 companies, excluding banks and businesses for 
which comparable figures are not available. Net profits of 
these 55 companies amount to 4,724,000, against 
£5,768,000, and thus show a decline of 18 per cent. 
Aggregate net profits of 657 companies whose reports have 
been received this year to date amount to £89,423,000, 
and show a reduction of 84 per cent. from the level of 
£97,651,000 earned a year earlier. The week’s results are 
discussed in preceding Notes and on page 57 under the 
heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings commence on page 44. At the 
National Bank of India meeting, Mr R. Langford James 
explained that the reduction in the bank’s deposits last year 
arose from the diversion of money into short-dated Gov- 
ernment securities which provided more attractive return, 
but suggested that this might prove 4a passing phase. 
Sir Charles Innes, at the Mercantile Bank of India meet- 
ing, referred to the high level of Indian credit, and pointed 
out that on several occasions recently India 34 per cent. 
paper stood higher than 34 per cent. War Loan. At the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China meeting, 
Me A. d’Anyers Willis referred to the courageous efforts 
which are being made to build up a new economic system 
in the Western Provinces of China and to develop that 
potentially rich region. At the Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance meeting, Sir Courtauld Thompson, M.P., pointed out 
that the major portion of the Corporation’s business, being 
in North America, South Africa and Australia, was fortu- 
nately remote from the most likely centres of political dis- 
turbance. Mr Robert E. Dickinson, the chairman of the 
National Provident Institution, voiced regret at the ten- 
dency for members to choose policies maturing in their 
own life time rather than first covering themselves fully by 
whole-life assurances. Sir Alexander Roger, addressing 
shareholders of British Insulated Cables, suggested that it 
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should still be within bounds of possibility to secure com- 
mercial understanding between Germany and England on 
sound lines in order to provide more and better trade 
facilities. Record output and sales were reported by 
Mr R. W. Cooper at the British Aluminium meeting. Mr 
Cooper reported that new plants were being installed in 
Australia and India. Mr Robert C. Stanley referred to 
the development of the International Nickel Company's 
subsidiary in Finland. The mining programme was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily and operations should commence by 
the autumn of 1940. Mr Edward Robson disclosed that 
the sales of Pinchin Johnson since November last year had 
shown an increase each month. At the British Ropes meet- 
ing, Mr Herbert Smith declared that the board was not 
satisfied that the full earning power of the undertaking 
had been reached. Addressing members of the Halifax 
Building Society, Brig.-General Whitley emphasised the 
importance of the Society’s £22 millions of liquid assets 
and the spread of 250,000 separate mortgages over the 
United Kingdom which, in itself, provided security against 
heavy loss from air raids. At the Moss Empires meeting, 
the chairman considered the past year’s results more than 
satisfactory in relation to the effect of the crisis upon the 
entertainment business. Certain aspects of New Zealand 
taxation were criticised by Mr D. F. Anderson at the Bank 
of Australasia meeting. Sir Malcolm P. Stewart, at the 
Associated Portland Cement meeting, pointed out that eco- 
nomies due to capital expenditure had been better than 
expected. Associated Electrical Industries members were 
informed by Sir Felix Pole that some valuable overseas 
orders had been recovered. A reduction in prices owing to 
increased efficiency was reported by Sir Alexander Roger at 
the Automatic Telephone Electric meeting. Members of 
Godfrey Phillips were informed by Mr. Arthur I. Phillips 
that slightly lower prices of high-grade leaf had been offset 
by a less favourable exchange rate. The importance of tech- 
nical developments was stressed by Mr H. James Yates at 
the Radiation meeting. At the Maple and Company meeting 
Mr C. C. Regnart referred to large contracts in hand, in- 
cluding that for the “ Queen Elizabeth.” The chairman of 
Ericsson Telephones reported that a record volume of 
orders was in hand. 


EXCHANGES 


that negotiations had commenced re- soon lost. Business in Argentine issues 


was at low ebb. 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
APRIL 11 APRIL 13 


THE market has improved this week 
on those occasions when it seemed more 
evident that a firmer attitude was being 
adopted by the democratic powers. The 
Prime Minister’s announcement, on 
Wednesday evening, regarding expan- 
sion of the Territorial Army provided 
a firm close after a rather patchy day. 
On Thursday morning, again, 
Daladier’s speech replying to Italian 
claims again gave the markets confi- 
dence. But over the week as a whole 
the market has been distinguished by an 
extremely small volume of trade and by 
erratic and rather meaningless move- 
ments in prices. 

On Tuesday, it is true, a certain 
amount of selling, particularly of gilt- 
edged, was reported, and War Loan in 
fact closed a point lower at 95}. Gilt- 

were again a weak market on 
Wednesday and in the course: of the 
day War Loan was marked as low as 
94% before closing with a spectacular 
rally, unaccompanied, however, by any 
volume of business, to 954 bid. The 
actual level of prices has, in fact, been 
almost irrelevant this week. Spasmodic 
movements around any given level have 
no significance in a market which is a 
study in indecision. 

Chinese bonds staged a sharp initial 
advance on Monday, following a report 


garding the service of the Customs and 
Salt Loans, most issues closing 1 to 
14 points higher. Japanese bonds also 
improved in mid-week but European 
issues were uncertain, Czech bonds in 
particular reacting fairly sharply on 
Tuesday. Most of the Central European 
issues were weaker and further selling 
of Brazilian bonds was reported. 


* 


Home rails opened in fairly firm style 
but business was narrow in both direc- 
tions. The first “ plus” of the year by 
L.M.S. gave some encouragement to the 
market, but Thursday’s early gains were 


The industrial market was thoroughly 
dull. Price movements were irregular or 
slightly downwards, and there was very 
little business passing. Apart from frac- 
tional declines on Tuesday, iron and 
steel shares were steady. Wm. Beard- 
more were a strong feature. Coal shares 
did not maintain Monday’s firm tone, 
while the trend among engineering 
issues was uncertain. Electrical equip- 
ment shares began well, and then re- 
ceded slowly. Exceptionally, Reyrolle 
strengthened in mid-week. On Tues- 
day, motor shares fell rather more 
sharply than other descriptions, but 
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towards mid-week there were some in- 
stances of recovery. Aircraft shares were 
neglected, and tended to weaken. Tex- 
tiles fell back after a satisfactory start, 
and rayon shares reacted—partly on 
the implications of the Cotton Bill for 
the rayon industry. Brewery shares were 
mostly lower on small provincial sales, 
and there were fractional losses in 
tobacco shares. Provision and catering 
issues lost ground after early strength, 
and in the stores group also the leaders 
gave way. The tone in the miscellaneous 
section was heavy, though movements 
were rarely important. Monday’s im- 
provement in a few leaders such as 
Turner and Newall, and Lever Brothers 
and Unilever was not maintained. In 
mid-week, an exception to reactionary 
prices was provided by shipping shares, 
which hardened on news of the Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 
* 

Oil shares began the week idly, but 
prices were steady. In sympathy with 
the rest of the market, prices were 
marked down on Tuesday, though satis- 
factory resistance was shown later. 
Business remained in a small scale. 
Rubber shares were virtually indifferent 
to fluctuations in the commodity price, 
but nearly all movements in quotations 
consisted of declines. There was too 
little business in the tea market for 
prices to be tested. 

Mining shares closely followed the 
general trend of the market. A quiet 
but steady opening was followed by 
some recession on renewed fears re- 
garding the international situation, but 
a steadier tone developed in mid-week. 
On Monday Kaffirs were dull but not 
noticeably weak. They gave way later 
on, until support from Paris brought a 
steadier tone. Developing mines were 
more sensitive than the dividend-payers 
to changes in the market's mood. 
Movements in Rhodesian copper shares 
were typical of the rest of the market. 
Other base metal issues were dull and 
lower for choice. 





We are officially informed that on 
March 23, 1939, Mr Percy George 
Stark, trading as Jones and Moore, was 
declared a defaulter upon the Stock 
Exchange. 
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INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Total 
1939 . Da 

Bargains?) 7933 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 

shares* int.t 

Mar. 24 6,860 82-5 118-9 
Mar. 27| 5,455 8,325 | 82-6 118-9 
Mar. 28| 5,110 7, 81-0 118-5 
Mar. 29! 5,490 7,460 | 80-7 118-5 
Mar. 30 4,940 7,155 | 81-1 118-5 
High... a na 88-0 123-5 
Mar. 10 | Jan.3 

Low . : 73-7 118-5 
Jan. 27 | Mar. 29 

~ ¢ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July i 
1935 e100. t 1928 = 100. ee 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Slovakia, In the past few days, how- 
ever, security price movements have had 
little significance. The Actuaries’ index 
of 160 industrial equity prices stood on 
Tuesday, March 28, 1939, at 61.8, 
against 62.0 a week ago, 63.5 a month 
ago, and 65.2 a year ago, while the 
corresponding average yields are 5.82, 
5.80, 5.70 and 5.65 per cent. Gilt-edged 
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stocks have, on the whole, suffered 
worse than equities. Industrials make 
a mixed showing, but several groups 
are still above their end-1938 levels. 
Fixed interest securities, on the other 
hand, have declined on balance over 
the three months almost without excep- 
tion. We give below a selection of the 
component series of the industrial share 
index, and also the usual monthly par- 
ticulars of fixed-interest securities :— 








Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 
Group (and No. of eB 
Securities) 





| j 
\Mar. 29, Feb. 28,|Mar.28, 
1938 1939 1939 
| 








Fixed Interest— | 
219% Consols. (1) ...... 130-7 | 124-8 | 120°5 
Misc. ind. deb. (14) ... | 121°3 | 117-6 | 116-1 
Misc. ind. pref. (26) ... | 113-2 | 109-4 | 107-6 
Ordinary Shares— 











111-4 | 109-7 

+84-1 | 83-4 

71-6 70-2 

24°8 24:0 

- 76:9 76-4 

Cail ° 37-4 35-8 

Breweries, etc. (20) ... | 120°6 | 110-3 | 109-9 
Yield (%) 


Group iy 
Mar. 29,|Feb. 28,|Mar. 28, 
1938 1939 1939 





oo Interest— 





2% ls. 3°41 3-58 3-70 
Misc. indus. deb. 3-93 4:04 4:09 
Misc. indus. pref. ...... 4°35 4:48 4°56 

Ordinary Shares— 

Insurance ............... 3°83 3°86 3-92 
Aircraft manufg. ...... cal 9-34 9-41 
Bldg. matils. ............ 7:36 7:22 735 

IR tldeesnineatsenne 2:99 3°58 3-62 
EE: sixhubudnldKqpeinnediece 7°48 7°81 7:85 
Home rails ............ 5-67 0-47 0-48 
Breweries, etc. ......... 5-49 5-97 5-99 


+ December 30, 1938 = 100. ~ 


New York 


Turis week Wall Street and London 
have moved closely in sympathy, and 
trading volume has been abnormally 
low almost throughout. Monday opened 
well, but there was not enough busi- 
ness to sustain the firm tendency, and 
prices began to drift. The next session 
began with prices marked lower all 
round. There was, however, very little 
selling, and movements during the rest 
of the day were only fractional. And 
though no further break of any impor- 
tance occurred, this stagnation persisted 
into the middle of the week. Apart from 
general political questions, the market 
was inclined to wait, in particular, for 
M. Daladier’s speech. Steel shares again 
remained somewhat in the background. 
Steel ingot production this week is esti- 
mated by Iron Age at 55 per cent. of 
capacity, or 4 per cent. lower than a 
week ago. There are reports of a large 
French order for aero-engines from 
United Aircraft, but aircraft issues 
failed to show much interest in the 
news. 





By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
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Datty AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMoN Stocks (1926 = 100) 


j j j 
Mar. 23|Mar. a¢iMer. 25 Mar. 27 Mar. 28)Mar. 29 
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116°1 | 117-4 | 1171 | 116-6 | 114-9 | 115-8 
1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 112-5 
January 26th. 


Tora DeaLtncs IN New York 























Stock Ex Curb 
change s 

me a 
res Ss > 
000’s $000’s 000"s 
Mar.23 830 5,970 131 
» 2 650 5.190 116 
, 25* 440 2,590 73 
oa 570 5, 109 
"> 28 680 5,920 126 
» 29 470 5,440 95 








° Two-Hour § Session. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
23, 30, 23, 30, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1. Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport 
Atchison ...... 3314 32)2/ Briggs ......... 2414 2439 
t. & Ohio.. 6 ee 2.0000 74 73% 
B.M.T. 10 97g|Elec. Autolite 331g 


Illinois Gent. 1412 147%|Packard Mtr. 35g 334 
N.Y. Central.. 1714 171g\Bendix Avtn. 231g 235, 
Northern Pac. 105g 103, Boeing Airpin 2434 2512 
Pennsylv. R... 2054 2014) Douglas Air... 66 
Southern Pac. 1534 1534| United Aircit. 371g 3814 
Southern Rly. 173g 175g|Air Reduction 5414 5134* 
Union Pac. ... 985g 99 |Allied Cheml. 168 172 
Greyhound.... 19 187g|/Col. Carbon.. 87 872 
Dupont ...... 147 1493, 
2. Utilities and Un. Carbide.. 8012 78!2 
Communications U.S. Ind. Alc. 2014 1778 
Am.W'works. 1114 111g|Allis Chalmer 20 3a 
Ciwith. & S.. 12.198 | West’hseElec. 10314 10134 
‘Edison. 312 3178! AmericanCan 8814 891g 
Gas& El. 7 678 | Addressogrph 24° 24 
El Bond & Sh. 9°8 2°4/Caterpillar ... 48 4454 
é 8 Cont. Can ... 3934 39 
. American... 2214 221» . ose 
Pac. Gas & Ei. 3112 32194] [neqrroll Rnd} 
e 2 $:° ins Manvle 85 78 
Stan Gas & EB. “314 31g) Aor aswor O28 oa 
» 3 Bey Case& Co. 84 8112 
Amer, Tel». 15714 15914] olidden..... 19, 18's 
int 4 4 
Inter.Tel.For. 8 8ig/G;Am. Trans 5114 51!2 


8 : 
Wena. Union 2034 2054 Allied Stores. 9 9 


0412 10112 
58lo 58 


: 7 ? Celanese of A. = = 

eascceree E n. 2 

» B. Pref. 64 6314 Col ¢ Palm. abet saa 
tm’n 2 

3. aaeoatne ond Gillette ...... & & 

eoenngses 8 


Loews 
Am, Rol. Mill 16% 1614|20th Cen. Fox 2114 215s 
Beth. Steel ... 6614 661 
Beth.Steel P. 110 | 112 
blic St... 18% 1854/5, Retail Trade, etc. 

+S. Steel ... 8 1 
US Steel Pi.” 116%4 11614 fea Se 
Alaska J’neau alt SEAT 
Am. Metal ... 32 3212|Scars Roebck. 71 71% 


Cc 


: Wal «» 1844 181 
Am. Smelting bo 41'2/ Woolworth -.. 4712 4712 
Anaconda ... ‘8 27\4\ Borden ...... 1914 1834 
Bohn Alum .. 2114 22lo Gen. Foods... 4133 4178 
Cerro de Pas.. 41 3919 ger Grey. 24 24 
Int. — v1» 4854 353 Nat. Biscuit... 2634 26!2 
Kennecott... Dairy 7 
Patino Mines. 1012 10%) Am Top Bi. 83." 8512 
U.S. Smelt... 541 Lorillard ....... 2232 2212 
adium 241, 233,|Reyn. Tob. B. 385, 38% 
Mahe: ant 2s Nec Bole Fe 
3712 381,|Schenley Dis. 1514 15 


2 
1214 125g 6. Finance 


Stan. Oil Cal. 2754 2712|Comel. Credit 5012 5114 
Stan. Oil N.J. 4814 4714/ Atlas Corp.... 
Texas ......... 415g 4114)Com. Inv. Tr. 5334 5434 


* xd 


Paris 


Activity on the Paris Bourse being 
March was, at the best, dull, and at the 
worst paralysed. But the decline in 
prices which inevitably occurred after 
the annexation of Czecho-Slovakia was 
more moderate than might have been 
expected. Selling was never large and 
was confined mainly to professionals. 
The private investor, in fact, was rarely 
active throughout the month. In the 
first fortnight business was very quiet, 
but prices were steady on the whole. 
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After March 12th, the Bourse, like 
other centres, took a day or so to grasp 
the implications of what had happened. 
There then followed a series of weak 
sessions alternating with occasional 
rallies. Sentiment was entirely domin- 
ated by foreign events and fears for the 
future, though the relatively good re- 
sistance shown at times was attributed 
to a satisfactory situation at home, to 
the settlement in Spain and to a healthy 
technical position. 









1 29, 1, 29, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
3% Rentes 84 
4% Rts.’17 86: 35 B4. 35 Reunis 572 
Banque de Rio Tinto 2,475 2,245 
France.. 8,025 7,565/R. Dutch 400 59,500 
Credit Mex.Eagle 63 61-75 
Lyonnais 1,648 _1,563/Chartered 217:50 207 
SuezCanal 15, . — jee 1sas vos 
73 Beers ’ » 
—. ohnnies? 391 357 


. Berlin 


In the earlier part of the month the 
Berlin Bourse remained in the same 
apathetic state as in recent months. The 
amount of ae = as negligible, but 
prices were not tisfactory. In mid- 
month, however, business was affected 
by the situation in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Prices fell all round, and response to 
the news was rather quicker than it was 
in other centres. Conditions then be- 
became calmer, and the German- 
Roumanian trade agreement provided a 
small fillip. Towards the end of the 
month, however, the tax finance plan 
caused renewed weakness. 
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Mar. Mar. 
1, 29, 1, 29, 
1939 1939 |Nord. 1939 1939 


Mar. Mar. 


—— 65-00 57:40 
bank ... 180-00 178-00\A.E. 115-00 111-75 
D.D. Siemens 
Bank ... 118-25 117: & H. ... 195-00 181-00 
Dresdner 111-10 111-00)Stahl- 
LG werke... 109-00 102-75 
fot 149-75 147-50|\Ham 

Amer... 61:00 55-75 

Amsterdam 


MOVEMENTS in Amsterdam in March 
traced out more or less the same pattern 
as other stock exchanges. The volume 
of business remained small throughout, 
and even European events in mid- 
month provoked no more than moder- 
ate selling. At the opening, quotations 
remained steady or rose slightly, and 
the first ten days were entirely unevent- 
ful except for some activity in Philips’ 
Lamps on rumours of new develop- 
ments and a rise in Lever Brothers and 
Unilever N.V. on the good results of 
the British retailing companies. The 
Czecho-Slovakian crisis prompted a 
series of falls in all sections, but after 
about a week, the declines became 
smaller and quotations flattened out. 
After a further week of inactive deal- 
ings but steadier prices, irregularity de- 
veloped as the month ended. 


1 29, 29, 

1939 1939 1939 1939 
212% Dutch 80 eh K.U.... 407, 34 
512% Ger.* 2414 2034\Ford Motor 367 364 
Philips. Lp. 208  19234\DeliB. To. 208l2 173 
Neth. Ship. 11114 1031,/Ryl. Dutch 32153 298 
Lever Bros. Am. 42914 401 
& Unilever 13014 127 


WEST RAND CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


Registered and Issued 
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Canada 


THERE was a slight setback in the 
Canadian stock markets in the open- 
ing days of March but about March 4th 
they suddenly burst into real activity 
in sympathy with London and New 
York, and during the following week 
showed their most persistent strength 
for months. Brazilian Traction, which 
is widely held in Canada, also moved 
up as the result of the new financial 
arrangements between the Brazilian 
Government and the United States, 
The Czecho-Slovakian crisis, however, 
brought slowly falling prices and steady 
trickle of selling orders. But the full 
reaction to European news was delayed 
for a time, and the volume of selling 
became heavier towards the end of the 
month. Mining shares, particularly base 
metals, were in the forefront of most 
falls and of the occasional rallies. Con- 
ditions became calmer as the end of the 
month approached, and business grew 
quiet, but there was a renewed break at 
the close of March. The “ Investors’ ” 
Index of the Bureau of Statistics, which 
stood at 104.2 on February 17th, was 
at 105.6 on February 25th, and had 
declined to 105.2 on March 2nd. 

Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 

/. = 

1939 1939 1939 1939 
Bell. Tel....... 175 174lo|Int. Petrol ... . 262 2614 
Can. Car....... 151g 1234!Brazil Trac.... 87% 10 
Do. prefd. ... 3234 2954/Brit. Col. 
PowerCorp. 11 10 | Power“A” 26 2514 
Dome Mines 3173 3354 Do. “B”... 234 2ig 


Hollinger...... 1454 1453'Can.Cement 773 8lg 
McIntyre ... 5612 55lo\[nt. Nickel ... 525g 483, 





B. of Montr’l, 211 205 |Massey Harris 55g 473 
Bk of Nova Montreal Lt. 3054 3034 
Scotia ...... 303 304 — Pow. 18 17 

R. Bk. of Can. 19012 185 (Shawinigan 

C. Bk.Com. 174 165 | Water ...... 2Zilg 1934 
Can, Pac....... 454 4lq/Steel Co. of 

Cock. Plow.... 7 534, Canada ...... 73 467454 


(Continued on page 57) 


£2,150,000 


in 4,250,000 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each and 25,000 Deferred Shares of £1 each. 


DR. HANS PIROW. 
Cc. S. GOLDMAN. 


Tons crushed 
Yield (3-926 dwts. per ton) 


DIRECTORS : 
SIR GEORGE W. ALBU, Bart. (Chairman). 
PAUL STRAKOSCH. A. G. GILL. 
J. FRIEDLANDER. C. BLACK. 


EXTRACT OF ANNUAL REPORT TO 31st DECEMBER, 1938. 


Working revenue (28-Ols. per » il ooo oes eee eee eee ose eee 


Working Costs (17-13s. per ton) .. 
Working profit (10: pinata 


Sundry Revenue 
Total Profit 


eee eee eee ooo ooo eee ooo 


Cuciiti Witenes becuse Gerwend Goma 1097 0k eee 


Total available Profit 


as follows :— 


Appropriated as 
ae Tax ens of the Union) we we oon eee oan 
Phthisis—Provision on account of 


outstanding Liability 
Cepia! Expennre—Amount expended in croc of Feed Lown from General Mining and Finance 


samen teh times teen Ua Mining and Finance Corporation, Ltd. 


Sundry Taxes, etc. ... 


Ordinary Dividends Nos. 14 and 15, totalling 25 per cent. eum ove ote eos 
Deferred Dividends Nos. 5 and 6, totalling £7 1s. 8d. per share ove ose on 


Ore Reserve.— 
whualetien mes 
‘The extension of the 


(1937 : 10 10,630, 


Unappropriated Profit carried forward... ees Sue oes edb * ods oso 


as recalculat 
oune 08.4" 4 dwts. over 44 





Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained from the London Secretary, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, B.C.2. 


C. S. McLEAN. 
T. SHEARER. 


2,126,000 
417,396 fine ozs. 


eee £2,977,259 
1,820,546 


£1,156,713 
77,784 


£1,234,497 
67,857 


emnavecaineamnanee 
£1,302,354 
omnis 





£476,908 
1,813 


10,000 
626 


177,083 
708,333 
82,591 


oft he ie 5, Somes 1938, amounted to 10,750,000 tons of an average 


General.— EA, Slee REE In a Sees eins egaely Se Ge ee 
of 220,000 tons per month, was brought into use towards the end of the year 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE DIRECTORS OF CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1938 


To the Shareholders: 


The accounts of the company for the year ended December 31, 
1938, show the following results: — 


INCOME ACCOUNT 














$ 
Grows Earnings ...........0..ccscccssssssenccnccsccsonsccescescosscosscssocsssssoncooes 142,258,980 .76 
Working Expenses (including taxes) ...........-cccscesesseesseseeeeeseeseeeneees 121,506,514. 89 
DEet Mar bes ...2.2...00cccccsccvscccessencsseoccescsccoescccooseosossesevceasscsoscooes 20,752,465. 87 
. Other Income (after providing for depreciation of steamships and hotels) 7,363,672 .66 
28,116,138.53 
$ 
Pised Charges § .........2.-scccccsscssencscoessccscsrsessccscecces 24,767,938.74 
Interest on bonds of Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Company, guaranteed as to interest 
by your Company, and on notes secured by pledge of 
bonds so guaranteed .........cccsccsseeceseseeeeeeeseeeeeeeses 2,085,817.51 
26,853,756. 25 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss ACCOUNE .....ssescsescseesersesenenees 1,262,382.28 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


$ 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1937 ..........ccsseecesseecerereevere 139,950,787 .83 
Dividend of 2 per cent. on the Preference Stock, declared from the 








earnings of the year 1937, paid April 1, 1938...............:0ssssssesesseees 2,745,138. 42 
137,205,649. 41 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 31, 1938 ......... 1,262,382 .28 
138,468,031 .69 
Depvucr: 
Loss on lines abandoned and on property retired and $ 
Ot I cs verbncnsnijencsonispnctbchstuedioneniastnouniqout 1,402,348. 40 
ise GE Dabit....rcoscoccccnsccccctsoccscocssoccse ,033.03 
1,498,381 .43 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1938, as per Balance Sheet ...... 136,969,650. 26 





The balance of income account available for transfer to profit 
and loss account was $8,199,902 less in 1938 than in 1937. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 
The comparative results of railway operations were as follows: — 





1938 1937 Increase or 

$ = 
RE IID... ccnenupthimatinnutsiibtalieinian 142,258,981 145,085,558 2,826,577 
Working Expenses (including taxes) ... 21,506,515 121,343,311 163,204 
Phat ME sinciidhnccincctsctsdiiiciiotbpcedinns 20,752,466 23,742,247 2,989,781 


Working expenses, including taxes, amounted to 85.41 per cent. 
of gross earnings, as compared with 83.64 per cent. in 1937. 
Excluding taxes, the ratio was 82.29 per cent., as against 80.69 per 
cent. in 1937. 

The decrease in gross earnings amounted to 1.9 per cent. Com- 
mencing with the month of February, decreases were recorded each 
month until August, when grain from the new crop began to move 
in volume. 

Passenger earnings had the first serious setback since the low 
point recorded in 1933, being $511,638, or 3.1 per cent., less than 
in 1937. Owing to mild weather conditions highways remained 
epen generally until late in December, whereas, in 1937, they were 
closed in many parts by November. The reduced volume of 
seasonal employment in Eastern Canada and the decline in tourist 
business incident to the recession also contributed to the unsatis- 
factory result. 

Freight earnings decreased $717,089, or 0.6 per cent. During 
the first pait of the year, traffic was seriously affected by the crop 
failure of 1937. While the early indications of large crops on the 
Prairies in 1938 were not finally realised, the wheat yield was the 
highest since 1932. Owing to the fact that the Dominion Govern- 
ment guaranteed a price of 80 cents a bushel for No. 1 Northern 
wheat f.o.b. Fort William, wheat was marketed freely and approxi- 
mately 70 per cent. of the total grain crop is estimated to have 
been loaded and moved prior to the end of the year. ings of 
all grain for the year amounted to 165 million bushels, as compared 
with 94 million in 1937. This may still be regarded as below 
normal, being 35.0 per cent. below the annual average of 254 
million bushels handled during the five years 1925-29 and only 
11.5 per cent. above the average of 148 million bushels during the 
drought period of 1930-37. The improvement in grain traffic 
resulted in an increase of $9,302,490 in rail earnings from grain 
and grain products. Notwithstanding the larger crop, the pur- 
chasing power of Western Canada did not materially change owing 
to the drastic decline in prices oi grain as compared with 1937, 
and, therefore, the increased return traffic which usually results 
from a large crop did not materialise. 

Working expenses increased $163,204, or 0.1 per cent. The 

sive restoration of basic rates of pay was completed on 
April Ist, and involved an increase of $4,526,000 in expenses. 
Increases also resulted from higher prices for coal and certain other 
classes of material and heavier tax disbursements. These increases 
were almost offset by the reductions brought about by reason of 
the smaller volume of traffic, temporary layoffs of station, shop 
and clerical staff, and other economies. During the year the 
senior officers of the company were subject to 5 per cent. deduc- 
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tion from basic rates, the directors and members of the executive 
committee 10 per cent., and the chairman and president 25 per cent. 

Maintenance expenses decreased $1,625,743, or 3.3 per cent., and 
represented 33.8 per cent. of gross earnings, as compared with 34.2 
per cent. for the previous year and an average of 32.2 per cent. for 
the ten-year period 1928-37. Expenditures incidental to air-con- 
ditioning were less this year, 90 passenger cars being so equipped, 
as compared with 141 cars in 1937. Charges for retirement of 
rolling stock amounted to $6,016,000, an increase of $529,000 over 
1937. In the early part of the year, a programme of repairs for 
locomotives and freight cars based on anticipation of a larger crop 
than actually materialised was carried out, and, at the end of 1938, 
85.8 per cent. of the company’s locomotives and 94.9 per cent. of 
its freight cars were in serviceable condition, as compared with 84.1 
per cent. and 93.2 per cent., respectively, at the end of 1937. 

Transportation expenses increased $1,267,023, or 2.4 per cent., 
and represented 37.8 per cent. of the gross earnings, as compared 
with 36.2 per cent. for the year 1937. The increase in wage rates 
more than accounted for the increase in the ratio. The average 
freight train loading and average freight train speed showed im- 
provement. The former increased from 1,544 tons in 1937 to 1,604 
tons in 1938 and the latter increased from 16.7 miles per hour to 
17.1 miles per hour. The average fuel consumption for freight 
trains was reduced from 106 pounds per 1,000 gross ton miles in 
1937 to 102 pounds,in 1938. ‘ 

Other working expenses increased $521,924, or 2.7 per cent., re- 
flecting heavier pension disbursements, higher wage rates, and in- 
creased taxes, the increase in the last mentioned amounting to 
$167,000, or $4,000 more than the increase in total working 
expenses. 


OTHER INCOME 


There was a substantial reduction in other income, which, after 
provision for hotel and steamship depreciation, amounted to 
$7,363,673, a decrease of $4,266,038, 

Dividend income amounted to $4,867,206, a decrease of 
$1,667,650, due principally to the fact that dividends received from 
The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, were reduced from $5,888,750 in 1937 to $4,206,250. 
Lower base metal prices had an adverse influence on that company’s 
earnings, and dividend disbursements totalled $2.50 per share as 
compared with $3.50 in 1937. 

Net income from interest, exchange, separately operated 
properties and miscellaneous was $1,492,530, a decrease of $176,806 
from 1937. 

Net earnings from ocean and coastal steamships, after deducting 
$3,781,990 credited to depreciation reserve, amounted to $591,071, 
a decline of $1,867,760, of which all but $166,816 occurred in ocean 
services. Earnings from both passenger and freight traffic on the 
Pacific showed a small increase, notwithstanding the continued dis- 
location in economic conditions incidental to the hostilities in the 
Orient. On the Atlantic there was a slight improvement in freight 
earnings, which was more than offset by a sharp decrease in pas- 
senger earnings, attributable partly to adverse economic conditions 
on this continent and partly to the absence of the Coronation traffic 
enjoyed in 1937. Cruise earnings were much lower than for the 
previous year, being affected by the unfavourable business outlook 
at the commencement of the year. 

Net earnings from hotel, communication and miscellaneous pro- 
Pperties, after deducting $1,246,687 credited to hotel depreciation 
reserve, totalled $412,865, a decrease of $553,822, made up of 
decreases from hotels of $271,926 and from communications of 


$390,385, as against an increase from miscellan ies of 
$108,489. cous properties 


FIXED CHARGES AND GUARANTEED INTEREST 


_ Fixed charges increased $726,405. The two principal contributory 
items were (1) $206,924 interest on the 3 Per Cent. Equipment 
Trust Series “E” issued to finance part of the purchase price of 
new rolling stock and (2) $368,172 interest on the Serial 4 Per 
Cent. Secured Notes issued to finance in part the acquisition by 
your company of certain notes of the Soo Line as referred to in the 
last annual report. 

Provision was made from income for the liability for bond 
interest of the Soo Line guaranteed by your company. The guaran- 
teed half-yearly interest payment due July Ist on First Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds which matured on that date amounted to 
$1,260,800. The two half-yearly interest payments due July 1, 
1938, and January 1, 1939, on Second Mortgage Bonds maturing 
January 1, 1949, and on First Refunding Mortgage Bonds Series 

B” maturing July 1, 1978, aggregated $805,830. 


DIVIDENDS 


While earnings for the year were sufficient to meet all expenses 
and fixed charges, including provisions for depreciation and taxes— 
with a modest surplus—the directors of the company decided that, 
in view Of the serious decline in the net results as compared with 
1937, it was inadvisable to declare any dividend on the preference 
stock in respect of the year 1938. 

[Advertisement 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Property investment account was credited during the year with 
the cost of all property retired and not replaced and, in connection 
with such retirements, charges aggregating $1,402,348 were made 
against profit and loss. For the most part, these charges were the 
result of the abandonment of unremunerative lines and redundant 
facilities, the retirement of which will produce operating economies. 


LAND ACCOUNTS 


Sales of agricultural lands during the year totalled 116,085 acres 
for an aggregate amount of $996,214 and at an average price of 
$8.58 per acre. Total sales included 3,109 acres of irrigated land at 
an average of $48.34 and the remainder at an average of $7.49 per 
acre. 

Owing chiefly to the improvement in crop conditions on the 
Prairies, there was an increase in the collections of interest on de- 
ferred payments, which offset the decrease in the collections from 
land sales, so that the cash receipts from lands, including interest on 
deferred payments, again exceeded land expenditures, including 
taxes, irrigation, immigration and colonisation, and interest on note 
certificates. 

Despite improved farming conditions, the company found it 
necessary to continue its policy of making concessions to farm con- 
tract holders in Western Canada. Interest rebated during the year 
totalled $395,942, while reductions on account of principal out- 
standing and further concessions in interest for cash payments 
amounting to $1,150,825 were also made. Since 1932, when the 
company led the way in relieving the distress of the Western 
farmers, the total amount of assistance extended by way of interest 
rebates and capital adjustments has been $13,023,849. 

The y continued to co-operate with the Dominion and 
Provincial ernments in the relief of the drought areas in the 
Prairie Provinces by way of reduced rates and free transportation 
on certain classes of shipments. Based on the normal rates, the 
company’s contribution in this respect during the year was slightly 
in excess of $700,000. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The general balance sheet is presented in its usual form, pro- 
viding a concise and self-explanatory record of the company’s 
position. The principal differences as compared with last year are 
due to the purchase of new equipment and the acquisition of the 
Secured Soo Line Notes. These items largely account for the 
increase in Property Investment, the increase in Notes and Equip- 
ment Obligations and the reduction in current cash funds. 


FINANCE 


On June 1, your company entered into an Equipment Trust 
Agreement with The Royal Trust Company as Trustee, under 
which $11,880,000 Equi t Trust Certificates were issued, 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by your company. This 
issue, designated as Series “ E,” maturing in equal annual instal- 
ments from May 31; 1939, to May 31, 1953, inclusive, is payable in 
lawful money of Canada and bears interest at 3 per cent. per annum. 
Under this agreement new equipment costing $14,857,398 was 
purchased by the Trustee and leased to your company. The 
difference between the proceeds of the sale of the Equipment Trust 
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Certificates and the cost of the new equipment was provided from 
the current funds of your company. 

Equipment obligations to the amount of $2,962,769 matured 
and were paid, and Consolidated Debenture Stock to the amount 
of $268,000 pledged under Series “ D ” was released and cancelled. 
An amount of $2,399,150 was deposited with the Trustee of the 
Equipment Trust, maturing July 1, 1944. Under the terms of the 
Agreement covering that Trust, the Trustee purchased and can- 
celled $2,849,000 of the Equipment Trust Certificates and expended 
$2,694,290 in the purchase of new equipment under the terms of 
the agreement. 

On June 23rd, loans totalling $10,000,000 were obtained from 
Canadian banks on your Company’s short term promissory notes, 
which were collaterally secured by deposit of certain securities, in- 
cluding $5,000,000 Consolidated Debenture Stock. These loans 
were repaid in full on December 9, the collateral was released and 
the Consolidated Debenture Stock cancelled. 

As you were informed in the previous annual report, $13,422,500 
of your Consolidated Debenture Stock was deposited as collateral 
security to $9,935,000 of your Serial 4 Per Cent. Secured Notes, 
which were issued in connection with the acquisition of Soo Line 
Secured Notes. In accordance with the provisions contained in your 
Company’s notes, an additional amount of $1,573,500 of your Con- 
solidated Debenture Stock has been deposited as further security 
therefor. Later in the year a further amount of $18,500 of the Soo 
Line Secured Notes was acquired for cash, so that your Company is 
now the holder of all the Soo Line Secured Notes referred to with 
the exception of $11,000. 

PENSIONS 

The Company’s pension disbursements for the year amounted to 
$2,515,157 and were included in working expenses. 

Since the inception of the contributory pension plan on January 1, 
1937, the total employee contributions have amounted to $3,910,247. 
As was anticipated would be the case during the first few years of 
operation, disbursements from the pension fund were negligible. 
The operation of the plan is proving to be satisfactory. 


STOCK HOLDINGS 
The holdings of the Capital Stock of the Company in December, 


1938, were distributed as follows :— 
Percentage 
of Ordinary 
ORDINARY PREFERENCE and 
Preferer ce 
No.of Percentage No.of Percentage Stocks 
holders of Stock holders of Stock combined 


CARRE acrrcccococcccssecccecse 26,505 17.82 160 -69 12.75 
United Kingdom and other 
Bettiah ...ccccsvaccccesccceee 19,641 53.06 25,714 94.97 65.47 
United States .......0.000e 15,725 22.42 60 -28 15.86 
Other Countries ..........++ 3,835 6.70 585 4.06 5.92 
65,706 26,519 


Your Directors desire to express their sincere appreciation of the 
efficient services rendered by the officers and employees of the 
Company throughout the year and their continued devotion to its 
interests. 

For the Directors, 
E. W. BEATTY, 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1938 


ASSETS 
Property INVESTMENT : $ $ 
Railway, Rolling Stock, Inland Steamships, Hotel, 
Communication and Miscellaneous Properties...... 803,282,535.65 
Improvements on Leased Railway Property ......... 96,616,381 . 58 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships ...........cccccseceeeseues 104,728,199. 86 


Stocks, Bonds and Other Securities of Leased, Con- 
trolled and Jointly Controlled Railway Companies 
and Wholly Owned Companies—Cost ...........00 - 209,359,208.97 
————_———— 1, 213,986 326.06 
Orner INVESTMENTS : 








Miscellaneous Investments—Cost ...........c.cccscesseee 26,736,208 .08 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies......... 28,759,575.28 
Mortgages Collectible and Loans and Advances to 
TITTIES i ceunihnihiles lites nseediaiinicémiuepenpenesesgntees 3,455,692.71 
Insurance Fund Investments ............scsecccsseeeseeeee 8,259,087 .21 
Deferred Pa ts on Lands and Townsites +»  35,720,759.40 
Unsold and Other Properties ..............0sce0e 27,429,258.01 
—_———_————_ 130,360,580.69 
Current Assets: 
Material and Supplies 17,115,362.85 
Agents’ and uctors’ Balances 5,774,594. 76 
Net Traffic Balances 728,028.31 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable 4,394,710.10 
encecchapvesivadedcbivecistacdncéttdancteses 21,883,908 .93 
————----—  49,896,604.95 
Unapjustep Destrts : 
Insurance Oi cinsncnsind gubtihinewtuidheuah veligubeatnes eben . 170,346.05 
Unamortized t on Bonds .....cccccccsececseeseee 3,237,883 .68 
Other Unadjusted Debits .......... pibeccunehboccsventces . 1,327,855. 64 
4,736,090 . 37 








$1,398,979,602.07 


Avpitors’ CERTIFICATE : 


MontTrEAL, March 13, 1939. President. 
LIABILITIES . . 
Srock : 
i i isa ci nreaallaaeinoen 335,000,000 -00 
Preference Stock—4 per cent. Non-cumulative ...... 137,256,921 .12 


—————  472,256,921.12 
PERPETUAL 4 PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE 








GeOC Roc vcccccccccccccssercccccessecnccccccsccccccsstuceceocoses §00,402,228.74 
Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds, notes and ‘apeiinin be 
i BD RINNE ccccccccesccncgsesccececessosccecors ,964,000. 
er ———————- 295,438,228.74 
Bonps, Notes AND EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS........-+++ 219,557,230.77 
Less : Securities deposited with Trustee of 5 per cent. ‘ 
Equipment Trust ........cccccccecreesererereeeeeeceeenees 6,954,606. 60 
——————  212,602,624.17 
Twenty YEAR 4} PER CENT. SINKING FUND SECURED 
Note Cuneseeate a he eases seins pt en 
: Purchased by Trustee and cancelled ...........+ 413,900. 
oe : —————-  19,586,100.00 
Current LraBiities: 
Audited Voucher ......ccccseseessersereceseneccseecscesesonss 4,840,469. 83 
Pay Rolls ........cecececsecreeeeceseenssnescenseeeencseeeeesens 2,822,146. 68 
Miscellaneous Accounts — eeditine arene —_ =< 
Fixed Charges and Guarante nterest..... »758,348. 
rr ” ——— 13,072,654.26 
Dererrep LIBILITIES : 
Dominion Government Unemployment Relief ........ 3,850,042.71 
Miscellaneous .........cccrccccorcecccceveccsccccccensoesessesees 1,644,998 . 37 
—_——_-— 5,495,041 .08 
Reserves AND UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Rolling Stock Reserve ......:.cccssseececseserseeeerseecseses 8,249,662: 59 
Hotel Depreciation RESETVE ......0seeeserscceeseersereeeees 5,443,666 .73 
Steamship Depreciation Reserve........+..sscesserssesenee 47,856,285.79 
Insurance Reserve .........csscscesseseersneecteeteceretecsens 8,259,087. 21 
Contingent Reserves .......sseccsscseeeeseseseeceseeesersees 5,165,250 .23 
Investment Reserve......ccccsccccserecersereeestaccseeesenes 26,784,433.39 
Unadjusted Credits .....scssseccsessseseerecsenseseseressecs 3,457,979 .03 


105,216,364 .97 
Premium Received on CapiTaAL AND DEBENTURE 
Stock (Less discount on notes written 
Off at date Of isSUe)........c.cercecsecerssecsceceecensscesss 
TAI DOPE ooo occncconconedancacecenenccceccapensosocasencocce 
PROFIT AND LOSS BALANCE ......ccccceececsseerensereeeees ° 


66,583,565. 94 
71,758,451. 53 


$1,398,979, 602.07 
REPUTE «gn ON ee 


E. A. LESLIE, 
C 


We have examined Books Records Canadian Pacific Railway Company for the year ending December 31, 1938, and having compared the above Balance Sheet 
a octet anes aes ae it is aeoate dome Wp so @8 to show the true financial position of the Company at that date, and that the Income 


and related schedules : 
and Profit & Loss Accounts correctly set forth the result of the year’s operations. 


Montreal, March 10, 1939. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
[Advertisement 


136,969,650. 26 
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Industry and Trade 


Who Provides Britain’s Oil?—Consumption of 
mineral oil in the United Kingdom is now at the rate of 
11 million tons annually, and all but a fraction of this 
quantity must be imported from overseas—either in the 
form of crude petroleum for treatment in British refineries 
or of finished products for immediate consumption. 
Indeed, imports are actually in excess of home consump- 
tion, for there is a modest export, re-export and bunker 
business. The fact that the bulk of the country’s oil trade 
is in the hands of the subsidiaries of a few large groups 
naturally influences the course of shipments ; for, although 
the marketing organisations in the United Kingdom 
operate as separate units, they take the bulk of their 
supplies from their affiliated companies in various parts 
of the world. The sources of British oil imports in 1929, 
1937 and 1938 are shown in the following table, where 
Venezuela and the Dutch West Indian islands are treated 
as a single entity. This is necessary in view of the fact that 
the crude oil output of the former country is shipped 
mainly to Curacao and Aruba—where the Shell and Stan- 
dard interests operate refineries which are amongst the 
largest in the world—either for immediate re-export to 
other countries or for refining and subsequent sale in the 
form of finished products : — 

MINERAL OIL IMPORTS 











(Thousand Gallons) 
1929 1937 1938 

Venezuela/Dutch West Indies 295,811 1,217,394 1,215,224 

Re. ccnppadnoennninennennemnenoonnt 500,486 596,517 626 
hy cuakantuinenepeennensenqntadde 753,808 379,860 562,255 
British countries — .........+.000. 137,091 155,764 252,670 
Iraq (crude oil only) .........04« ree 117,084 142,040 
TL: c:siceutusenemsibhinasee 71,438 142,002 93,330 
EMM: gatccneczacdepsdeconnescese 202,185 85,164 79,902 
MT <  sccnnsnaneniioneauametnn 110,549 143,893 54,334 
Other foreign countries ...... 123,990 237,074 181,387 
BURR sdicdieccenssecses 2,195,357 3,074,752 3,208,022 


Taking first the changes between 1929 and 1937, it may 
be noted that Britain’s import requirements registered a 
40 per cent. advance in this period. The most notable 
features are the remarkable growth of shipments from 
Venezuela-Dutch West Indies, the appearance of Iraq as 
a crude oil supplier, and the heavy reduction in imports 
from the United States and the Soviet Union. The increase 
in the first-named item is due not only to the rapid 
development of Venezuelan oilfields and the concurrent 
expansion of refinery activity in the Dutch West Indies, 
but also to the imposition in 1932 of prohibitive import 
duties by the United States. These duties made it neces- 
sary to divert Venezuelan oil from the United States 
market to Europe (and particularly to the United King- 
dom) and, at the same time, enabled American producers 
to expand their home sales. The sharp decline in Russian 
entries reflects the rapid growth of consumption in that 
country and the failure to achieve a commensurate increase 
in output. The decline was continued in 1938, when total 
British imports rose by over 4 per cent. Roumanian pro- 
duction has been declining for the past two years, which 
accounts for the 34 per cent. drop in British imports from 
this source last year. The decline of over 60 per cent. in 
entries from Mexico is evidence of the boycott which 
followed the expropriation of the British and American oil 
companies just over a year ago. Supplies from that country 
were largely replaced by increased purchases in the United 
States, while there was also a notable advance in imports 
from British countries (almost entirely Trinidad). Although 








ELECTRICAL ENERGY AT ECONOMIC | 
RATES IN NORTH-EAST COAST AREA 
NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. Ltd. 


Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
SITES FOR WORKS Apply to the above Address for details 


sending a trifle less than in the previous year, Venezuela 
and the Dutch West Indies supplied no less than 38 per 
cent. of British requirements in 1938. In times like the 
present it may not be considered irrelevant to point out 
that the proportion of Britain’s oil supplies coming across 
the Atlantic has risen from 59 per cent. in 1929 to 65 per 
cent. last year. 


* * * 


Germany and the Cork Market.—Cork-growing is 
a slow business, and since it takes fifty years before a cork 
tree will yield bark of good quality, production cannot be 
uickly increased. The world’s producing areas are limited; 
Pernenel is by far the largest exporter of raw cork, but 
Spain is also an important source of supply. Before the 
civil war in Spain the output of the adjoining Spanish 
provinces of Andalusia and Extremadura was largely sent 
to Barcelona for manufacture and export. But after July, 
1936, Andalusia and Extremadura were separated from 
their domestic market and their supplies were diverted to 
Germany. German imports of raw corks from Spain rose 
from 2,071 tons in 1936 to 18,500 tons in 1937 and 16,700 
tons in the first eleven months of 1938. Although her 
imports from Portugal declined, Germany rose last year to 
the leading place among the world’s cork markets. Her 
imports were considerably in excess of domestic needs, 
and, in order to re-export the surplus, clearing arrange- 
ments, financial facilities and even political pressure were 
brought into play. Hungary must now import two-thirds 
of her requirements from Germany and only the remaining 
third from Spain, while Bulgaria and Turkey depend 
entirely on German supplies. The National Bank of Jugo- 
Slavia has lately refused to release foreign exchange for 
purchases of Portuguese cork. Last December the 
Roumanian Government raised by 70 per cent. the 
exchange rates for cork importers, thereby debarring 
Portuguese cork from the market. As a result of German 
activity and of a decline in American demand, Portuguese 
exports of raw cork fell by a third between 1937 and 1938. 
The question now being asked is what will become of the 
Portuguese trade, now that the cork forests of Catalonia 
and any factories that may have survived the war have 
joined those already under German control. There is no 
doubt of the ability of the Germans to exploit the Spanish 
cork resources to the full. But it is not easy to increase 
consumption. The main use of cork is, of course, in bottling, 
and here the trade has met with serious competition from 
the metal cap. There are other uses, as floor material and 
in the chemical industries, but there is no market capable 
of rapid expansion. Germany’s manipulation of the Spanish 
cork trade has already led to a fall in the price of Portu- 
guese cork and may adversely affect British investments 
in the industry of that country. 


* * 


ae 


Retail Trade in February.—The statistics for the 
value of retail sales in January, published in the Board of 
Trade Journal, showed very little improvement over the 
corresponding figures for the same month in 1938. In 
February, however, there was an increase of 2.3 per cent. 
compen ee Sao cee ate cere Sere eee Se 
in reporting concerns. This increase varied in size 
from 4.1 per cent. in the Midlands and South of England 
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Additional Bacon Imports.—Bacon prices usually 
reach a seasonal peak in the late swnmer, with another 
and usually smaller peak in the spring months. Last year 
an exceptionally firm demand in the spring carried the 
prices for English and Danish bacon, No. 1 sizeable, on the 
London Provision Exchange to more than 105s. per cwt. 
in April. In order to prevent a similar rise in prices in the 
current year, the Board of Trade has, during the last two 
months, arranged for additional supplies of some 384,000 
cwts. of bacon to be imported before the end of June. 
These extra allocations from countries whose exports of 
bacon to Great Britain are regulated by quota, are, how- 
ever, partly offset by the decline in the Canadian shipments 
to this country. In the first two months of the current 
year imports of bacon from Canada totalled 189,000 cwts., 
against 261,000 cwts. in the corresponding period in 1938, 
and the low level of pig killings in Canada indicates that 
larger supplies from that country cannot yet be expected. 


* * * 


Suspension of Silver Quotations on L.M.E.—The 
committee of the London Metal Exchange announced 
this week its intention to discontinue on and after April 1st 
the fixing of official quotations for fine silver. This step is 
a direct result of the sharp contraction in the London 
dealings in silver in recent months and years. The 
Exchange had resumed dealings in silver on May 1, 1935, 
after an interruption of twenty-five years, but before the 
end of 1935 silver purchases in London by the American 
Treasury were discontinued, so that the main basis of 
silver dealings on the L.M.E. was lost before the new 
contract was one year old. This decision of the committee 
of the Exchange will not affect the London silver bullion 
market, which is controlled by four long-established 
firms of bullion brokers, Mocatta and Goldsmid, Sharps 
and Wilkins, Pixley and Abell and Samuel Montagu and 
Company. Although the turnover in the bullion market has 
also fallen in the last few years, it is still the world’s 
leading free market for silver, and its quotations for cash 
and two months forward have considerable importance. 
The uncertainty over the silver policy of the United States’ 
Government has made London prices very erratic in the 
past six weeks. Owing to a bear squeeze, due to forward 
sales in December when a reduction in the American 
Treasury prices was expected, the cash price rose in the 
second half of February not only well above the forward 
price but also above the United States parity. Consequently 
some United States shipments were made to this country 
for the first time for years. In the past fortnight, however, 
the arrival in London of a larger consignment of Japanese 
silver eased the position and again forced the quotations 
below 20d. per ounce, but the course of prices will remain 
uncertain until the market knows the attitude of the 
American Treasury towards the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934, which comes up for discussion during the summer. 


* * * 


American Cotton Exports.—After rumours of one 
kind and another during the past few weeks, President 
Roosevelt has this week made public his proposals for 
dealing with the surplus of American cotton supplies ; 
at present, the Government holds more than 11 million 
bales of cotton on loan from farmers. The President 
suggested that farmers who release material from the 
Government loan should be paid 1.25 dollars per bale, 
and that a “ moderate ” subsidy, the amount of which 
has not yet been determined, should be granted on all 
cotton sent abroad. It is understood that the export 
subsidy will apply to 8,000,000 bales. The New York 
market was practically unaffected by this news, but on 
Wednesday last the Liverpool cotton market was 
thoroughly disorganised and prices fell }d. per Ib., that is 
to say from 43d. to 44d. for current crop futures. The 
immediate effect of this development was to check trading 
in manufactured goods, but some buyers were attracted 
by the lower level of prices, and fair contracts were 
arranged. There was a substantial buying movement of 
yarn in the Manchester market during February and the 
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early part of March, and some users went “ long,” but 


the bulk of this buying did not take place at higher rates 
than those ruling to-day. Lancashire spinners have been 
harassed for some time by the difficulty of securing 
supplies of certain kinds of American cotton, and the 
position will now be eased, but a further decline in prices 
would have the effect of checking business. 


* * * 


C.W.S. Trade for 1938.—The report of the directors 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society for the year ended 
January 14th reflects a twelvemonth of difficult trading 
conditions and of falling values in many commodities. The 
sales totalled £125,015,316 (of which grocery and pro- 
visions accounted for £91,008,452), an increase of £5 
millions, or 4} per cent. For strict comparison, however, 
the increase was only 2} per cent., as the 1938 accounting 
year was one of 53 weeks as against 52 in 1937. Trade in 
the London and southern area showed the most marked 
advance, while some departments in the Manchester area 
recorded decreases—in line with the industrial depression 
in co-operative centres. More significant was the lessened 
demand for the production of the C.W.S. works, which 
dropped by £279,672 to £43,303,528, caused principally 
by lower flour prices. Though the directors do not decry 
lower commodity prices, which should cause an expan- 
sion in the purchasing power of their members, they have 
seen the effect in the constriction in business activity. The 
aggregate profit was {£2,891,485, after providing for 
interest on capital and charging all productive and dis- 
tributive expenses. From this, society-members have 
received a dividend of 4d. in the £ on their purchases and 
an additional 3d. in the £ on their purchases of C.W.S. 
productions. This leaves £150,000 for the dividend 
equalisation fund and £252,076 for the reserve fund, which 
stands at £2,918,231. The sales of the agricultural depart- 
ment were increased to {3,160,977 by the closer trading 
relations established with the co-operative agricultural 
societies. Supplies of butter for the factories at Brislington, 
London and Cardiff were valued at £2,929,451; the weight 
of butter sent to societies was 494,645 cwts., on which the 
profit was only £1,758. Though the value of the margarine 
produced decreased by 12 per cent. to £2,450,335, the 
quantity fell by only 4 per cent., with a resultant surplus 
of £132,153. The value of the turnover in milk supplies 
advanced by 21 per cent. to 3,533,110. At the delegate 
meetings to be held this month approval will be asked by 
the directors of their act in sending goods to the value of 
£3,000 to the relief of Spanish co-operators through the 
International Co-operative Alliance. 


* * * 


Check to Rise in Prices.—Before Herr Hitler’s 
occupation of Bohemia and Moravia, there were signs that 
the stage was set for a re-stocking movement, and for an 
upward turn in the prices of primary products. The 
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revival, however, was nipped in the bud by the renewed 
shock to business confidence which prompted consumers 
to continue their policy of covering only immediate require- 
ments. This turn of events is reflected in our latest price 
indices of primary products given below: — 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 











0 113-0 |116-3t| 95-4 
. 29 | 127-8 | 147-4 | 135-3 | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135-8 |143-8 | 97-0 
1938 
June 22 | 119-3 | 133-2 | 124-8 | 165-8 | 117-6 | 147-3 |143-8 | 96-9 
Aug. 3 119-2 | 138-0 | 127-1 | 167-2 | 117-4 | 144-6 |142-4 | 97-5 
Aug. 31 | 116-5 | 133-5 | 125-0 | 168-6 | 116-8 | 144-9 |143°6 97:3 
Sept 28 | 116-2 | 134-8 | 127-0 | 173-0 | 116-6 | 146-0 |144-2 | 97-0 
Oct. 26 | 116-1 | 134-9 | 127-0 | 171-6 | 116-6 | 147-8 (145-1 | 97-3 
Nov. 23 | 114-3 | 132-6 | 126-0 | 175-7 | 116-7 | 148-7 143-8 97-7 
. 2 113-7 | 132-4 | 126-5 | 175-7 | 115-6 | 148-7 |144-0 | 97°8 
1939 
an. 114-7 | 134-8 | 127-5 | 177-1 | 116-0 | 151-2 144-3 | 98-0 
eb. 1] 113-8 | 132-5 | 125-9 | 175-1 | 115-7 | 152-7 [144-9 | 97-9 
Feb. 15 | 113-6 | 132-4 | 124-1 | 174-6 | 115-3 | 153-5 145-1 97-9 
1 | 114-0 | 134-5 | 127-9 | 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-8 [145-1 | 98-0 
Mar. 15 | 114-4 135-3 | 125-0 74-9 | 116-3 | 153-1 (145-1) 98-0 
Mar. 29 | 114-9 | 133-9 | 123-5 | 174-9 | 115-°7* 153-5*_.. 98 -1* 








* This figure relates to March 25th. t Monthly average. 


April 1, 1939 


The Economist's indices of the prices of primary products, 
both in this country and in the United States, showed 
decline during the past fortnight, and the figure for the 
United States registered a low record for the current 
year. The more comprehensive “ Complete” Economist 
index, however, showed a further slight rise, accompanied 
by a decline in the Irving-Fisher figure for the United 
States. The latest indices for France, Germany and Italy 
show little change. Details of the constituent series of 
The Economist's “ Complete” index are given below: — 


Sept. 18, Mar. 30, Mar. 15, Mar. 29, 
(1927 = 100) 1931 1938 1939 1939 


Cereals and meat... 64:5 87-5 68:4 70:0 
Other foods ........ - 62:2 60-1 59-6 60:0 
Textiles .......s0008 43-7 55-5 53-8 53-0 
Minerals ......... wee «©6674 93-2 91-5 91:1 
Miscellaneous ...... 65°8 76:1 74:7 74:0 

Complete index 60:4 74:1 69-1 69°4 
1913 = 100........ . 831 102-0 95-2 95°5 
1924 = 100......... 52-2 64: 59-8 60-0 


A slight rise in the cereals and meat and other foods 
group indices was accompanied by a fall in the figures 
for textiles, minerals and miscellaneous commodities. At 
the moment the outlook for prices is as uncertain as the 
course of politics. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Tue latest reports from industrial 


that Durham, owing to commitments 


The inland demand for industrial coals 


centres point to a decline in the flow 
of orders to a number of consumption 
goods industries. Wholesale trade in 
textile manufactures has fallen off, for 
example. Turnover in the cotton trade 
has again fallen below current output 
and new business in wool and linen 
textiles has also been smaller. Output, 
however, is fairly well maintained. The 
coal trade remains active, except in 
South Wales. Business in iron and steel 
continues to expand in most districts 
and there is again anxiety concerning 
scrap supplies. The improvement in de- 
mand, moreover, cannot be attributed 
entirely to defence orders. The Govern- 
ment’s plan to assist the shipping and 
shipbuilding industries is expected to 
lead to a further increase in the demand 
for steel. 


Coal 


Sheffield.— The colder weather has 
brought a better demand for household 
coal, secondary descriptions being the 
principal feature. Industrial steams are 
in better request, and stocks at 
collieries are being reduced. There are 
still heavy stocks of smalls to be dis- 
posed of. Gas coal is moving steadily, 
but electricity works are taking only 
limited supplies. Coking smalls are 
being rather more readily taken up. 
Demand for blast-furnace coke is im- 
proving. South Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire hards are quoted at 18s.-19s. per 
ton at pits for inland consumption. 

Export trade continues quiet, but 
there is some demand for best hards. 
There is little doing in bunkers, and 
coke fails to attract buyers. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The feature 
of the North-East coal market is the 
increasing demand for Durham i 
coal by Germany and Italy. The former 
country is a keen buyer and has already 
bought substantial quantities of this 
class of coal apart from her usual re- 
quirements, but it is becoming evident 


in other directions, will be unable fully 
to meet this additional demand. In 
Northumberland, the lack of trade for 
smalls and singles continues to hamper 
the production of large coals, which 
remain in good demand. 


* 


Glasgow. — The main demand 
comes from the home market, in which 
industrial requirements have reached 
an active scale as a result of the ex- 
pansion in recent weeks. The colder 
weather has given renewed stimulus to 
domestic consumption, and while 
cheaper qualities of house coal are 
plentiful top brands remain scarce. 
Lanarkshire products are therefore still 
largely independent of shipping busi- 
ness, although limited quantities of all 
coal are on While many of the 
collieries in the export districts have 
good orders on hand for the summer 
months current demand is rather slow, 
and apart from those producers, mainly 
in Fife, who have fair contracts to carry 
through, difficulty is found in disposing 
of outputs. The position in Ayrshire is 
notably dull for shipping business. 


* 


Cardiff. — The most important de- 
velopment in the coal market this week 
has been the announcement that French 
patent fuel manufacturers have placed 
contracts for duff coals up to a maxi- 
mum quantity of 200,000 tons. Orders 
for comparatively small quantities of 
other classes have been placed by the 
Oran Electricity and Tunis Tramway 
undertakings, and it is reported that 
negotiations are ing affecting a 
considerable volume of steam coals. 

The current volume of trade, how- 
ever, has shown very little improvement. 
Shipments at the South Wales docks of 
the Great Western Railway Company 
last week totalled only 345,200 tons 
compared with 404,240 tons in the 


exports amounts 
to 756,000 tons, or about 16 per cent. 





is fairly active, and the Executive Board 
has now been granted the whole of 
the supplementary allocation for which 
it applied to the Central Council. The 
undertone on the coke and patent fuel 
markets is a little firmer. Current mar- 
ket quotations are nominally un- 
changed 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— There has been rather 
more activity in the iron and steel mar- 
ket, although the volume of business 
in forge and foundry iron continues to 
be of limited dimensions. Basic iron 
and hematite are in steady demand, 
consumers showing a greater willing- 
ness to buy forward. The bulk of busi- 
ness, however, relates to parcels for 
early delivery. Finished iron shows no 
improvement. 

Heavy basic steel billets are a strong 
feature, and acid qualities are being 
rather more freely taken up, as are 
small bars and wire rods. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. 

While there is a heavy flow of Gov- 
ernment orders to this district, ordin- 
ary commercial work is coming to hand 
on a satisfactory scale, both from home 
and overseas sources. Steel production 
is being constantly expanded, a heavy 
we of aeroplane steel being on 
order. 


* 


Middlesbrough. — The market 
maintains a firm tone; two more blast 
furnaces have been put into operation 
for the production of basic iron. The 
demand for semi-finished steel is 
strong; that for finished steel continues 
to grow both for Government and com- 
mercial purposes. It is announced that 
one local firm has received an order for 
aeroplane sheds, etc., from the Air Min- 

valued at approximately one mil- 
lion pounds. 

It is expected that as a result of the 
subsidy to be given to tramp ship- 
owners, new orders will be placed with 
ship-builders with the resultant benefit 
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to the works on the North-East coast 
producing plates, angles, etc. 

There is little change in the market 
for Cleveland foundry and hematite pig 
iron, but a shipment of foundry iron 
has been made to Scotland. The de- 
mand for heavy melting steel scrap 
continues good, and it is understood 
that negotiations are proceeding for the 
purchase of further quantities in the 
U.S.A. Foreign ore imports are well 
maintained, whilst the supply of good 
Durham blast furnace coke is ample 
for present requirements. 


* 


Glasgow.—In the West of Scot- 
land there is intensive activity at prac- 
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tically all plants. Armament work is 
absorbing heavy tonnages and provid- 
ing employment in many branches of 
the industry. Steelmakers have much 
work on hand, but the continued 
uncertainty over scrap supplies is 
causing considerable anxiety. The an- 
nouncement of the Government’s ship- 
ping policy is of particular interest to 
steelmakers who are already looking 
forward to a greatly increased demand 
for shipbuilding materials from Clyde 
and other shipbuilders. Sheet makers 
are working to capacity and order books 
are well filled for all grades of steel 
sheets. Structural and other engineers 
in Glasgow and district have a great 
deal of work on hand and can look for- 


THE 
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ward to many months of regular em- 
ployment. 
* 


Cardiff. — Production in the tin- 
plate industry is being fairly well main- 
tained at the recently improved rate; 
inclusive of the Canadian order for one 
million boxes for the current year 
placed with Richard Thomas & Co., 
Ltd., orders on hand now exceed 4 mil- 
lion boxes. It has not been thought 
necessary, however, to increase the 
authorised output beyond the present 
level of 60 per cent. of standard capa- 
city under the pooling scheme. Prices 
were not altered at the meeting of the 
International Cartel held in London 
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last week, and for export they are still 
quoted at 20s. 3d. per basis box f.o.b. 
Relatively business in the home market 
is more active than in the foreign trade. 
The heavier branches of the iron and 
steel industry in South Wales continue 
exceptionally busy. 


* 


News from Abroad.—Conditions 
on international steel markets have re- 
mained under the influence of the un- 
easy international situation. The num- 
ber of purchases to provide for an in- 
crease in stocks in case of transport 
difficulties is surprisingly small. 
Although enquiries from some parts of 
the world have recently been more num- 
erous and requirements for armament 
work are further increasing in many 
countries, steel producers complain of 
a disappointing export trade. 

As far as the Belgian producers are 
concerned, the only satisfactory feature 
has been the sale of semi-products 
which are enjoying a keen interest by 
British buyers. This fact, and the im- 
proved domestic demand for steel pro- 
ducts, have resulted in higher total 
bookings of the Belgian works compared 
with last month. Fair orders have re- 
cently been placed by Scandinavia and 
some South American countries, par- 
ticularly Argentina, where outside com- 
petition is disturbing. Substantial en- 
quiries from the Far East, especially 
Japan, have been taken up by American 
exporters. It is hoped that the improved 
domestic demand will mitigate Ameri- 
can competition on world markets, 
although it seems that in this respect 
much depends on the future price 
trend. If the American exporters can 
secure fair prices for their exports, their 
interest in foreign markets will on the 
whole be maintained, but if prices 
should further recede many producers 
might withdraw from export business 
until demand and price have improved. 


New negotiations are being carried. 


on by the Co-ordinating Committee 
of the Steel Cartel to overcome the 
differences which have arisen with the 
American exporters. Otherwise, the 
main activity of the sales organisations 
of the Cartel is at present to secure 
business against outside competition by 
an elastic price policy. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Demand 
has continued much quieter, the general 
tone of the market being distinctly 
slower. The sharp fall in raw cotton 
prices following the announcement of 
: the subsidy plan in the United States, 
has had a very disturbing effect upon 
trade. It is not yet clear whether the 
American Government’s plan for releas- 
ing “loan” supplies will be accepted. 

Spinners have had a much quieter 
week. Prices have been easier and more 
irregular, the total sales being less 
than production. Although in the cloth 
section prices have been tested on a 
fair scale, the resulting business has 
been smaller than in recent weeks. The 
confidence of buyers has undoubtedly 
been shaken by political events, and the 
decline in raw cotton prices. An in- 
for India, and a few more sales have 
been arranged. Although the Legislative 
Assembly has rejected the trade agree- 
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ment, it is expected that it will be 
ratified by the Government. 


* 


Wool (Bradford).—The London 
wool sales ended on Thursday last 
week. Prices derived sustenance from 
increased purchases Russia and 
showed little variation throughout the 
series. A feature of the wool trade is 
the ready absorption of raw wool at all 
selling centres. There does not seem to 
be a slack market anywhere, and all 
overseas cables report firm prices. This 
is the last week of heavy offerings, when 
something approaching 100,000 bales 
are being catalogued, and during the 
remainder of the selling season in 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
oo” only average wools will be avail- 


Notwithstanding so little movement 
in prices and a quiet market in Brad- 
ford, reports our correspondent, there is 
evidence that consumption of raw wool 
is substantial. Complaints are still very 
Persistent that both home and export 
demand is exceedingly limited, but no 
less than about 80 per cent. of combing 
and spinning machinery is estimated to 
be running in the West Riding. Indeed, 
the cause of complaints is to be folund 
not so much in turnover as in unsatis- 
factory profit margins. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


WITH a few exceptions, the commodity 
markets were marking time during the 
past week and the prices of the most 
sensitive materials showed very little 
change. 

Among non-ferrous metals, for ex- 
ample, copper and tin were slightly 
dearer on Wednesday than a week ago, 
while lead and spelter were a little 
cheaper. The market in rubber was 
firmer, but linseed was marked down. 
Raw sugar prices continued their up- 
ward trend, while wheat was again 
Cheaper after a slight rise a week ago. 
Cotton prices again fell sharply on the 
confirmation of reports that the United 
States Government proposed to release 
part of its holdings. 

In the United States the trend of the 
prices of sensitive commodities was 
slightly downwards, reflected in the 
fall in Moody’s index from 142.2 (De- 
cember 31, 1931 = 100) to 141.2, during 
the week ended last Wednesday. 


Metals 


Copper.— The demand for copper 
was very small this week, but at the 
same time sellers were reserved, and the 
price of standard copper gained 2s. 6d. 
to close on Wednesday at £43 1s. 3d. 
per ton. There was a report that Italy 
has concluded a contract for the de- 
livery of 10,000 tons of Spanish copper, 
but other Governments were not in the 
market during the week. 


* 
Tin. — After rising to £217 per ton, 


cash tin relapsed on Wednesday to 
£215 15s. per ton, a net rise of £1 10s. 
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on the week. In this market also buy- 
ing was at a low ebb, and supplies were 
difficult to obtain. A plan for the re- 
demption of the surplus exports has 
been forwarded to the Bolivian Govern- 
ment, but the details are not yet 
known. It seems, however, that the 
1.T.C. is anxious to have the accumu- 
lated surplus removed by the middle of 
this year. Whether such a plan can be 
carried out is doubtful, as social and 
labour difficulties have arisen in most 
of the restricting countries owing to the 
low rate of the quotas. The I.T.C. is 
to meet again on April 27th, before the 
end of the first month of the next quota 
period. This fact indicates that the 
Committee is taking the question of 
supplies seriously and will probably de- 
cide on additional measures if the recent 
adjustment in the quotas should prove 
ineffective. 
* 


Lead and Spelter.—The price of 
lead closed on Wednesday 6s. 3d. down 
at £14 11s. 3d. per ton, while spelter 
lost 1s. 3d. to close at £13 12s. 6d. per 
ton. The activity of the market was 
very low. The political tension gives 
rise to fears that the spring building 
season may suffer, and there was no in- 
crease in armament purchases during 
the week. 


* 


Mercury. — Due to fears of a short- 
age in supplies owing to the position in 
Spain, the price of the metal was again 
raised by 8s. 6d. to £16 18s. per flask 
of 76 lbs. The present price is £3 3s. 
higher than six months ago. It was 
reported from Rome that negotiations 
for a revival of the Italo-Spanish cartel 
(which broke down at the beginning of 
1937) have been resumed in the Italian 
capital and an agreement is expected 
before long. As Italy and Spain are in 
need of foreign exchange and have no 
domestic use for the great bulk of their 
supplies fears of a shortage seem 
exaggerated. 


Grains 


IN spite of the unsettled political situa- 
tion, which might be expected to bring 
a higher level of wheat prices, the 
market remains dull and prices on the 
week are a little lower. The new Argen- 
tine crop continues to weigh on the 
market, although the Grain Board is 
not pressing sales below a price of 20s. 
per quarter. Sales from the Argentine 
have so far been confined to other 
South American countries and to 
countries such as Germany, with whom 
barter purchase has been arranged. 
Some fears are expressed that wheat 
sold on these barter terms may be re- 
sold on the free market by the pur- 
chasers. There has been little business in 
maize; European countries have sold 
most of their last crop and the new 
Plate crop is not expected on the mar- 
ket until early in May. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—The Board of Trade 
has arranged for additional supplies of 
bacon to be imported before Easter; 
the market was again very firm last 
week and prices of English and Danish 
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were marked up on the London Pro- 
vision Exchange. Except for the trade 
in small fat pigs, the Smithfield meat 
market remains dull. 

* 

Colonial Produce.—The unsettled 
international situation continues to 
overhang the market, and the price of 
raws showed a further, though slight, 
improvement during the week; the 
volume of business is small, both in 
raws and refined, and an advance in 
the prices of refined sugar at the end 
of last week could not be maintained. 
There was little request for cocoa 
at the terminal markets and the price 
of Accra has again weakened. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The poor take- 
off in oilcakes has resulted in a low 
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level of demand from crushers and little 
business has been transacted in linseed 
or linseed oil. Prices are a little lower 
than last week, but are firmly held. The 
price of Egyptian cotton seed has fallen 
to new low levels and is now quoted at 
£5 12s. 6d. per ton for March and 
April shipment to Hull. The United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that intended sowings to linseed 
in that country are 82 per cent. larger 
than the corresponding estimates last 
season. 


* 


Rubber. — The market has again 
been dominated by political events and 
by the reactions to them of the New 
York market. After small fluctuations 
during the week, the price of standard 
sheet on the spot closed 4d. higher at 
8d. per lb. The statistics of the Ameri- 
can tyre trade have been encouraging, 
when compared with those of last year; 
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there was, however, a slight increase in 
manufacturers’ stocks in February. 


* 


Timber.— After a hesitant period 
in January, when it seemed doubtful 
if the low prices then ruling would be 
maintained, there was a sharp improve- 
ment in the market for most kinds of 
imported timber. Larger Continental 
purchases and the knowledge that the 
export quotas of the main suppliers 
are smaller this year than last were 
largely responsible for the improvement, 
which enabled exporters to place very 
fair quantities of timber on the British 
market at rising prices. Importers have 
found, however, that the low level of 
home demand, particularly in the South 
of England, has hindered a correspond- 
ing rise in the prices of delivered goods, 
and the last two weeks have seen a lull 
in the market, emphasised by the un- 
certain political outlook. 
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QENERAL BALANCE SHEET, Stet Becsember, 1938 
The Rupee Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of 1s. 6d. per Rupee. 
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LIABILITIES ASSETS 
Capital : £ 8. d. £ 8. d. “2 8. d. ; 
Authorised and Subscribed, 160,000 Shares of £25 Cash on hand, at call and at Bankers... 4,851,891 2 14 
each, £4,000,000. Bullion on hand and in Transit ove 9,553 6 5 ; 
Paid up £12 10s. per share . sé ae bas oie 2,000,000 0 0 4,861,444 8 6 
Reserve Fund 2,200,000 0 QO Indian Government Rupee Securities . 5,335,140 1 9 
Current, Fixed Deposit and other " Accounts, including British Government Securities, Indian Government Guaran- 
prov ision for oo and es Debts and Contin- teed Debentures and other Securities (of which £500,000 
gencies inn aes ia i ... 27,856,725 18 6 War Loan lodged with Bank of Baghend as security for 
Bills payable .. a a ee. wee 477,691 10 0 Government Accounts) 8,183,684 0 6 
Acceptances for Customers .. eve eve eee 326,722 0 O House Property and Furniture at " cost, “Jess amounts 
Profit and Loss Account, as under... ese eco one 533, 19 2 written off . _ 931,698 9 10 


Bills of Exchange, including Treasury ‘Bills. . 3,637,769 11 6 
a Loans Receivable, and other sums due to the 
.. 10,118,560 15 7 


Bank a 
To Bills receivable, re-discounted, €2,693,720 198. 6d., of which up to 13th Customers for Acceptances per Contra =. ss. ss, 826,722 0 0 ; 


March, 1939, £1,988,138 41s. 6d. have run off. Forward Contracts 
_ Transfers for the Purchase and Sale of Sterling Bills and Telegraphic 
Transfers £7,833,617. 


” Dn PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st December, 1938 CR. 


£ s, d. £ s. d. 
To = interim dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum By Balance at 31st December, 1937 .. ee es ee 529,616 15 6 


for Half- nded 30th June, 1938 ene -. 160,000 0 0 DEDUCT— 
: 533,879 19 2 Dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. 


per annum for the half-year ended 


£33,395,019 7 8 


o ere eee eee eve ese eee eee 


31st December, 1937 vies £180,000 0 0 
snes onan off House Property a 
Officers” iain 50,000 0 0 
280,000 0 0 
Balance brought forward 249,816 15 6 
By Net Profits for the year ended 31st December, 1938, 
after charging Directors’ Fees amounting to £6,595 7s. 
and providing for all Bad and Doubtful Debts . 444,063 3 8 


~—_—---—_- ---- -- er - Cee 
£693,879 19 2 £993,879 1 19 2 
AALS TOES a ES ES 








KR. H, LAWRENCE, General Manager. R. LANGFORD JAMES, 
G. W. HARKNESS, Accountant. 7 * eAauicnARt. Directors, 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. Silat el aa lie 
We ha Bala Sheet the Books in London and the certified Returns from rane e have obtained all the information 
and cugiamations ee tons or In our oe such Balance Sheet is full and fair, ere a vedice tot pvoqemed Wy by the Regulations of the Company, 
and is properly drawn up ee as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's aff: t of our information and the explanations 


given to us and se shown AN books of the Company. COOPER. BROTHERS & CO.,) 


BROWNE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


REVIEW OF PAST YEAR’S OPERATIONS 
SIR CHARLES INNES’S ADDRESS 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of the Mercantile Bank 
of India, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Charles A. Innes, K.C.S.L, C.LE., the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said:—Ladies and gentlemen,—Though our 
profits have been well maintained, the balance-sheet total is down by 
roughly £1,500,000 compared with 1937. On the liabilities side 
our deposits are less by more than £1,000,000 and on the assets 
side a decrease of nearly £2,500,000 in bills receivable and loans 
and advances is only partially set off by an increase of nearly 
£1,500,000 in investments and cash. To some extent, however, 
the decrease in bills receivable is more apparent than real. It is 
partially accounted for by the introduction of the air mail. A large 
proportion of these bills consists of bills purchased by our branches 
in the East and sent home to London, and the amount of them out- 
standing at any one time is roughly the amount in transit between 
the East and London. If we take Malaya as an example, when the 
mails came by sea, the time of transit was not less than three weeks, 
and we had three weeks’ supply of bills always on the water. The 
air mail takes only seven days, and naturally the amount outstanding 
is smaller. 


SHORTAGE OF BILLS 


This, of course, is only a partial explanation of the decrease. It 
is common knowledge that there is a shortage of bills in London 
owing to the diminished volume of international trade. Similarly 
the decrease in loans and advances and the increase in investments 
are partly due to the fact that at the end of 1937 we had a large 
amount of money out at short notice in London at a low rate of 
interest. During 1938 most of this money was invested, but the 
mere fact that it was surplus to trade requirements is in itself a 
sign of the times, and, generally speaking, it may be said that our 
balance sheet reflects poorer trading conditions in 1938. Nor is 
this surprising. International tension was the dominant factor 
throughout the year. The Munich Agreement brought some relief, 
but did not suffice fully to restore confidence. The war between 
China and Japan continued to drag on, and disorganised trade with 
the Far East. Finally, though there was some improvement of trade 
in the United States of America in the later months of the year, 
it came too late and was not sufficiently pronounced to have much 
effect on the trade of the countries in which we are interested. 

In the circumstances, it is satisfactory that our profit at £192,443 
shows an improvement on the figure of the previous year, and again 
we have good reason to congratulate Mr Crichton and his officers. 
We are maintaining our dividend at the usual 12 per cent. 


INDIAN TRADE 


I pointed out last year that India and Burma, though now 
separated, stil constitute a single currency unit, and that the com- 
bined figures of the seaborne trade of the two countries give the true 
picture of the balance of trade. These figures show that exports fell 
from 220 crores to 180 crores and imports from 154 to 140 crores. 
The favourable balance of trade in merchandise thus declined from 
66 crores to 40 crores. There was also a decrease in the net export 
of precious metals. By far the largest decline was in the export of 
raw cotton, due to decreased imports of Indian cotton by Japan, and 
exports of manufactured and raw jute, hides and skins, and seeds 
also declined. Imports of machinery again show a large increase, 
and machinery has now displaced cotton manufactures as the largest 
single import into India. Imports of cotton yarn and cloth con- 
tinued their downward progress from 1,576 to 1,461 lakhs, and 
Lancashire again had a smaller share of the trade. It is good news 
therefore that the long drawn out negotiations for a trade pact 
between India and this country have at last been brought to a 
successful conclusion, and that Lancashire will benefit by the new 
agreement which has just been signed. 

The figures I have given show that India did not escape the effects 
of the general recession of international trade, but the reports I have 
received indicate that the decrease of foreign trade was to some 
extent offset by increased industrial activity inside India, and these 
reports are confirmed by the statistics of rail-borne traffic. The 
agriculturist, however, had a bad year. India, in fact, is up against 
the old problem. It is comparatively easy to foster the growth of 
industries by high tariff duties. It is a much more difficult matter 


to improve the lot and increase the purchasing power of the agri- 
culturists who constitute so large a proportion of India’s population. 
This is not to say that the problem is not realised or is neglected 
by the Governments of India. On the contrary, they are attacking 
it by the improvement of agriculture, by rural development schemes, 
by debt redemption schemes and by extending the policy of prohibi- 
tion. But progress is necessarily slow, and in the meantime the high 
tariff duties now in force send up the cost of living for the rural 
population. 


TEA AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


The tea industry had a less satisfactory year than 1937. The 
higher rate of release under the regulation scheme brought about an 
increase in stocks, with the result that prices tended to sag, the fall 
being heaviest in respect of common teas. On the other hand, 
production increased, with the result that stocks at the end of the 
year were heavier. A small reduction of quotas for the year ended 
March 31, 1940, which has just been announced should improve 
matters. The iron and steel and cement. industries continued to 
flourish, but prices of coal declined, probably owing to a large 
increase of production. 

The troubles of the great jute industry to which I referred last 
year continued till September last, when the Bengal Government 
intervened and imposed a temporary limitation of working hours on 
the mills in Bengal. This intervention had the desired effect, and 
the industry has now come together and has signed a five-year 
agreement for the limitation of hours of work. I hope that the 
industry will now regain some of its former prosperity. The pro- 
gress of the cotton industry continued, and production reached a 
very high level. The Bombay section of the industry should benefit 
by the passing of the Trades Disputes Act. 

India’s credit remained on a high level. Indeed, it is a curious 
fact that though money is dearer in India than in this country, 
India 34 per cent. paper stood higher than the British Government’s 
34 per cent. war loan on more than one occasion in December and 
January last. Two local governments successfully floated loans at 
just over 3 per cent., and the average rate for the Central Govern- 
ment’s Treasury bills was only Rs.1.4.10. India’s high credit is, 
no doubt, the result of many years of cautious and conservative 
finance evidenced by balanced budgets and the extraordinary small 
amount of unproductive debt. But it is also partly due to the fact 
that India has not found it necessary to spend huge sums on arma- 
ments, and that she is probably the only important country in the 
world whose military expenditure is less now than it was ten years 
ago, and one cannot help feeling that the problem of Indian finance 
is likely to become more difficult. 

The mainstay of provincial finance has hitherto been land revenue 
and excise. The former is at best a stagnating source of revenue, if 
indeed it is not actually declining, and the policy of prohibition 
which most Provincial Governments are adopting necessarily in- 
volves a sacrifice of excise revenue. For instance, one Provincial 
Government, whose excise revenue was 320 lakhs two years ago 
has announced that it is prepared to sacrifice 180 lakhs of this 
revenue. The difficulty, of course, is to find alternative sources of 
revenue, and some of the new taxes imposed or proposed seem to 
trench on fields of taxation hitherto regarded as belonging to other 
authorities. Three instances will suffice. One Province proposes 
to impose a tax on urban rateable values in its chief town which 
would appear to encroach on a field hitherto reserved for the 
municipal authorities. In another an employment tax is proposed. 
It is to be graduated according to income, and is just an additional 
income tax. In others again there is a sales tax on petrol, which 
must tend to reduce consumption, and thereby to affect the revenuc 


derived by the Central Government from the import duty and excise 
on. petrol. 


TAXATION 


Developments of this kind must be an embarrassment to the 
Central Government, which already has taxation problems of its 
own. Indeed, it is not easy to see what reserve of taxation it has for 
use in an emergency. The revenue budget for 1939-40 shows that 
nearly 50 per cent. of its revenue comes from customs duties and 
nearly 70 per cent. from customs duties and income tax. The rate 
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of income tax is already high, and it is doubtful whether it could 
be raised much more without placing an undue burden on industry. 
The customs duties consist partly of protective duties imposed 
primarily for revenue purposes. But the general level of these latter 
duties—20 or 30 per cent. ad valorem—is so high that in effect they 
have assumed a protective character, and in any case there is always 
the danger of setting in motion the law of diminishing returns. 
Some at least of the lost customs revenue should be recovered, 
however, by internal excise duties. 

A new Act has just been passed by the Indian Legislature to 
amend the Indian Income Tax. One of the most controversial 
features relates to the definition of Residence in British India so far 
as it relates to companies and firms. Any company or firm will 
be regarded as resident in British India if, in any year, its income 
arising in British India exceeds its income arising without British 
India. It is not very clear what the effect will be, but it looks as 
if any company or firm which makes profits in British India will 
be required every year to disclose to the Indian income tax authori- 
ties its total profits, wherever made, and to pay Indian income tax 
on those total profits in any year in which more than half of them 
are made in British India. It is not surprising that this part of the 
Act has aroused much criticism. 

The prospects for the current year in India may, perhaps, be said 
to be more hopeful than they were a year ago, but everything, of 
course, depends on how the international political situation develops. 


CONDITIONS IN BURMA 


Burma, I am sorry to say, was in an unsettled state in 1938. 
Labour unrest was followed by serious communal riots in July and 
September between Burmans and Indians. In December a cam- 
paign of mass civil disobedience was launched by way of protest 
against the measures taken by the Governor to restore order, and 
finally since the close of the year Hindu-Muhammadan riots among 
the Indians themselves have added to the turmoil. All our reports 
dwell on the injury done to trade by these disorders. The only 
bright feature in the picture is that an excellent rice crop has been 
harvested, and that there is a large surplus available for export. 
Burma, therefore, should be able to look forward to a better year 
provided that law and order are restored and the conditions re- 
established in which alone commerce and industry can flourish, 


CEYLON 


In Ceylon two events of special importance occurred. In December 
last the Governor’s proposals for the amendment of the Constitution 
were made public. The most important was the discontinuance of 
the present system of government by committees and the institution 
of a Cabinet system, the Prime Minister to be selected by the 
Governor himself. The proposals are now being debated in the 
State Council, and while they have been criticised in some quarters, 
they have been generally well received in business circles. It has 
also been made known that the Government contemplates an altera- 
tion in the currency system. At present the Colony’s note issue is 
based on the Indian silver rupee. Although actual proposals have 
not yet been announced, it is understood that, among other things, 
the intention is to demonetise the Indian silver rupee and to place 
Ceylon currency on an Indian rupee exchange standard in much the 
same way in which the Indian rupee is now maintained on a sterling 
exchange standard. The matter is one of more importance than is 
generally appreciated. It is also one of which the exchange banks 
have expert knowledge, and it is hoped that full consideration will 
be given to the views which they have expressed before a final 
decision is come to. It was not a good year for trade. 

The outlook for 1939 is perhaps not unfavourable. Tea should 
continue to enjoy a modest measure of prosperity, and as far as one 
can judge the omens for the rubber industry are better. What 
producers want is an increase in permissible exports provided that 
it is not accompanied by a collapse of the price. Ceylon’s basic 
quota has been increased, and, for reasons which I will explain 
when dealing with Malaya, hopes are entertained that the export 
quotas may be increased for the second half of the current year. 

The prosperity of Malaya is bound up with that of the rubber 
and tin industries, and the drastic cut in the export quotas of both 
products had a disastrous effect on the trade of the Peninsula. The 
outlook for the rubber industry appears to be improving. The 
Prospects of tin are more obscure. 

I hope that you will agree that, considering the difficulty of the 
times we have been passing through, the bank did well in 1938. 
Indeed, we shall be fortunate if we do as well in 1939. But there 
are too many uncertainties for any prudent man to commit himself 
to prophecies. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS IN FINLAND 
MR ROBERT C. STANLEY’S STATEMENT 


The annual meeting of the International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, at Toronto. 

Mr Robert C. Stanley (the chairman and president, said): — 

You will have noted that net profit in 1938 of $32,399,470.23 
was $17,900,153.58 less than the figure of $50,299,623.81 reported 
for 1937. The decrease in earnings was due to a lower volume of 
nickel sales, to the lower prices realised for copper and platinum 
metals, and to the weakening of sterling in terms of the dollar. 

Sales of nickel during 1938 amounted to 164,378,245 Ib., com- 
parable with 207,700,943 lb. in 1937. This decrease is a departure 
from the year-to-year increases shown since 1932, and may in large 
measure be attributed to the world-wide dislocation of industry 
caused primarily by the fear of war. 

The recession which developed in United States trade during the 
autumn of 1937 continued until the summer of 1938, and the com- 
pany’s nickel business in that country during this period was only 
38 per cent. of the business for the like months of the previous 
year. However, there was steady improvement during the last six 
months of 1938. On the other hand, overseas nickel business, which 
seldom fluctuates to the extent of United States business, was com- 
paratively steady, so that for the entire year under review the 
company’s total sales of nickel attained a level equal to 79 per cent. 
of that for 1937. Our selling prices remained unchanged. 

Copper sales of 292,129,727 lb. at 9.80 cents per Ib. in 1938 
compare with 291,880,403 Ib. at 13.20 cents in 1937. This differ- 
ence in price applied to the tonnage sold accounts for approximately 
$10,000,000 in terms of gross profits. The same condition to a 
lesser extent held for sales of the platinum metals, of which total 
sales in 1938 of 193,195 oz. at $29.75 per oz. compare with 188,756 
oz. at $37.55 per oz. in 1937. The realisation on platinum metals 
was, therefore, less by approximately $1,500,000. 

Projected expenditures in 1939 call for approximately $10,600,000, 
comparable with $10,750,707.10 expended in 1938. 

The mine development programme in Finland is progressing 
satisfactorily. Barring unforeseen emergencies, this mine, smelter 
and hydro-electric development will be ready for operation by the 
autumn of 1940. 


OPERATING AND DIVIDEND POLICY 


As to the rate of future dividends I can only repeat what I have 
said at former meetings: “ That it is the policy of your directors to 
make dividend disbursements compatible with the company’s 
current earning power, business prospects and after provision of 
adequate cash reserves.” 

Our policy is to operate our works as nearly as possible at a 
uniform rate, building up stocks of nickel during periods of busi- 
mess recession, and liquidating stocks during periods of business 
activity. 


DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 


When the world war was over, this company found itself pos- 
sessed of mines and works of great capacity and only a limited outlet 
for its metals. In order to cope with this serious problem, research 
and market development work were expanded in many directions, 
and in 1922 the development and research division was organised 
with increased personnel and, as an important feature of this 
activity, more adequate laboratory facilities were provided. Tangible 
results from this new activity were rapidly forthcoming and were 
highly satisfactory. In addition to the three central research 
laboratories, there are four well equipped works laboratories, located 
at Acton, England; Clydach, Wales; Huntington, West Virginia; 
and Port Colborne, Ontario. The work of these units is largely 
devoted to improvement of existing metallurgical processes, and to 
the development of new and better plant products. The Acton 
laboratory, in addition to its process research, is conducting an 
active campaign to develop new uses for the platinum metals, 

The seven laboratories mentioned cost $1,270,336 and now employ 
a staff of 218 mainly technically trained men. There is currently 
expended on research and market development activities, inclusive 
of supporting publicity, about $2,500,000 each year. That these 
expenditures have accomplished their objective is best exemplified 
by comparing our sales of nickel in the decade 1919 to 1928 of 
520,323,280 Ib. with 1,127,682,039 Ib. during the last decade, 
1929 to 1938, a period in which the world suffered one of its worst 
industrial depressions. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 16 PER CENT. 


MR R. LANGFORD JAMES’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of India, 
Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, at the Wesleyan Hall, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C., Mr R. Langford James (chairman of 
the company) presiding. 

‘The general manager (Mr E. H. Lawrence) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said:—The aggregate figures of liabilities and 
assets are less by nearly £3,000,000 in comparison with those shown 
at the end of the previous year, and this is mainly accounted for by 
a decrease of about £2,500,000 in current, fixed deposit and other 
accounts. The low level to which the banks have been compelled 
to reduce deposit rates owing to the difficulty of finding profitable 
employment for their resources has had the effect of diverting 
money formerly in our hands to short-dated Government securities 
and other investments where more remunerative terms are obtain- 
able. In India this was particularly the case where the high yield 
on Treasury bills proved an attraction for “ short” money and led 
to the transfer of bank deposits to Government. This may be a 
passing phase, and when the volume of trade is again on a scale 
requiring greater finance from the banks it should be possible to 
offer terms for deposits which will induce the return of money now 
perhaps temporarily withdrawn. 

The decrease in deposits is reflected in our holding of British and 
Indian Government securities, which together aggregate £13,518,824, 
as compared with £15,304,062 on December 31, 1937. Bills pay- 
able are less by £185,244, and acceptances on behalf of customers 
are also down by £145,607. Among the assets, cash and bullion on 
hand and in transit amount to £4,861,444, as compared with 
£5,303,152 in the previous balance sheet. Cash and securities com- 
bined show a ratio of approximately 66 per cent. to the bank’s total 
liabilities to depositors. Bills of exchange at £3,637,769 show a 
reduction of £888,073, while discounts, loans receivable, etc., at 
£10,118,560 have increased to the extent of £44,833. House pro- 
perty and furniture account appears as £931,698, which is £278,784 
higher than the figure shown a year ago, and here I should like to 
inform shareholders that the increase is due to the recent acquisition 
by us of the building in which you are sitting, a portion of which we 
have rented from the Wesleyan Methodist Society since 1903. We 
were glad to be able to come to terms for the purchase of a pro- 
perty, the site of which is eminently suited to a business such as 
ours, and to obtain the extra accommodation so much needed and of 
which we shall be able to avail ourselves when we get possession of 
the entire property next year. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Turning to the profit and loss account, you will see that the net 
profits amount to £444,063 3s. 8d., as compared with £465,861 
16s. 8d. in the previous year. This sum has been arrived at after 
making provision for all bad and doubtful debts. With £249,816 
15s. 6d. brought in, the available amount is £693,879 19s. 2d. An 
interim dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, less income 
tax, was declared in September last, and the directors now recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend at the same rate. These 
together will absorb £320,000, and we propose to add £50,000 to 
staff pension funds and to place £75,000 towards reduction of 
premises account, leaving £248,879 19s. 2d. to be carried forward 
to next account. We deem it desirable to make this substantial 
allocation to property account in view of the purchase to which 
I have just alluded and of the further expenditure which the neces- 
sary structural alterations will entail. 

As it was necessary to make provision for income tax and National 
Defence Contribution to the extent of approximately £25,000 more 
in 1938 than in 1937, I think you will agree that the results of the 
year’s working are satisfactory. You will also agree, I believe, that, 
in view of the uncertainty of the times and the desirability of making 
such ample allocations as those to which I have just referred, a 
reduction in the rate of distribution from 18 per cent. to 16 per 
cent. is justified. 


INDIAN TRADE 


India showed a favourable trade balance in 1938 of Rs.29.77 
crores, helped thereto by met exports of gold to the value of 
£11,699,000, which figures compare with £13,708,000 in 1937 and 


£24,870,000 in 1936. Trade recession, reflected to a considerable 
extent in the volume of imports, which began to make itself felt in 
the early part of the year, assumed such proportions that, had it 
not been for the timely steps taken to effect every possible economy, 
the Government of India’s closing accounts would have shown a 
serious debit balance. The actual final deficit was Rs.265 lakhs. 
These economies are to be continued in the year 1939-40, and the 
prospective deficit amounts to not more than Rs.50 lakhs—a short- 
fall which the yield from the doubling of the import duty on cotton 
is expected to cover. This is the principal feature of the Budget, 
which, incidentally, is the last to be presented by Sir James Grigg, 
whose term of office is drawing to a close. The favourable position 
disclosed in these estimates will be attained to a considerable extent 
by the increased revenue expected from income tax, super tax and 
company super tax under the new Act, which passed through the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State last month. Those 
of you who are familiar with the provisions of this Act will realise 
that it will inevitably lead to difficulties and complications for 
sterling concerns with business interests in India. 

It is noteworthy that the sterling requirements of the Government 
of India for the yea? 1939-40 are estimated at about £27 millions, 
compared with £36 millions in 1938-39 and £37 millions in 1937-38 
—a factor which should strengthen their hands in carrying out the 
pledge, recently reiterated, to maintain the present rupee ratio. 

Political events during the year have again claimed the attention 
of all those interested in the welfare of India. The work of the 
autonomous Provincial Governments has been followed with the 
keenest interest, and, while it is much to be deplored that com- 
munal troubles have again arisen and that labour disturbances have 
taken place, there is ground for hope that more ordered conditions 
will be the outcome of the devolution of power and responsibility to 
those in whose hands they are now entrusted. 

Banking conditions in India during the year under review have 
been no less difficult than those experienced by others engaged in 
Eastern trade, but we have been in a position to take advantage of 
whatever opportunities offered of financing desirable business and of 
maintaining our valuable connections. 


COTTON 


To refer now, briefly, to the principal industries in which we are 
interested. I mentioned last year that the Bombay cotton industry, 
which was showing signs of improvement, from the profit-earning 
point of view, had experienced a setback in the shape of a 12 per 
cent. to 14 per cent. increase in its wages bill imposed at the instance 
of the local Government. To compensate that Government for loss 
of revenue, caused by the imposition of prohibition, a 6} per cent. 
sales tax on cotton goods and an increase in property tax are now 
being imposed. Though in theory the sales tax will be met by the 
consumer, in a country such as India, where individual incomes are 
so small that even articles of every-day necessity must be cheap if 
they are to attract customers, it seems unlikely that the manufac- 
turers will escape from paying at least some part of the bill. As 
the doubling of the cotton import duty by the Central Government 
will also affect working costs—though this refers principally to the 
mills manufacturing the finer counts—prospects for the industry 
cannot be described as bright. 

After some years of strenuous effort, agreement has at last been 
reached by the Indian Jute Mills Association under which working 
hours will be controlled during the next five years, to bring produc- 
tion into line with demand. As the association now embraces in 
its membership all the Bengal mills with the exception of two—one 
of which is Indian and the other American owned—the control 
should be effective. The association is to be congratulated on this 
achievement. 

TEA AND RUBBER 


1938 was not as good a year as its predecessor for the tea industry, 
the quota released by the International Tea Committee being a 
little on the generous side, as events proved, with a resultant increase 
in stocks and fall in prices. Still the great majority of companies 
should show fairly profitable working when their accounts come to 
be published. An event of interest was the attainment, on Janu- 
ary 10th last, of the centenary of the London auctions of Indian 
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tea, an occasion to which you doubtless saw reference at the time 
in the Press. The area under tea in the British Empire is some 
1,440,000 acres, of which, in round figures, 841,700 acres are in 
India, 559,200 in Ceylon, 35,900 in Africa, and 3,150 in Malaya. 
Taken at a conservative figure, the value of these plantations must 
be in the region of £120 millions, a century’s achievement of which 
the industry has reason to be proud. 

With regard to rubber, a continuance of the disturbing political 
conditions on the Continent was reflected in the general decline in 
the world demand for crude rubber. Compared with 1937, world 
absorption in 1938 fell by 184,380 tons, to 908,000 tons, offtake 
in the United States of America—the largest consumer—showing a 
decline of over 24 per cent. This falling off in demand and its 
effect on price necessitated drastic action by the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee, whose efforts to meet a difficult situation 
merit commendation. Exports from territories participating in the 
regulation scheme were curtailed in the last half of 1938 to 45 per 
cent. of basic quotas, and, as a result, net exports during 1938 were 
reduced to 889,406 tons, against 1,135,337 tons in 1937, and world 
stocks showed a slight contraction. Any improvement in the world 
demand for rubber must be dependent upon an improvement in 
the international situation, applicable to America as well as to 
Europe, and the continuance of the Rubber Regulation Scheme 
ensures to the industry some measure of adjustment of production 
to consumption which would otherwise be impossible. 

Indian sugar had a reasonably prosperous year, which can be 
attributed largely to the efforts of the central selling organisation. 


CEYLON 


So far as Ceylon is concerned, prices of coconut products have 
continued at an extremely loW level, a factor largely affecting the 
income and consequently the spending power of the population. The 
prosperity of the country is still dependent on its three principal 
agricultural products, tea, rubber and coconuts, and with no certainty 
as to the future trend of the price of these commodities the question 
is being asked whether the growth of expenditure on schemes intro- 
duced by the State Council is not beyond the capacity of the island 
to bear. 

Another matter which has been forced into public prominence in 
Ceylon is the proposal recently made to alter the currency system 
of the island. The present system is interwoven with the Indian 
currency system as the metallic backing for the notes issued by the 
Ceylon Government is the Indian silver rupee and the link with 
sterling through India has served to maintain stability of exchange 
which has been of the utmost importance in conducting the island’s 
overseas trade. The proposal to part with the Government’s holding 
of Indian rupees and substitute a currency based on a Ceylon rupee 
is one that does not appear to be justified by any experience tending 
to prove that a change is called for. One of the reasons brought 
forward in favour of an alteration is that, in the event of a devalua- 
tion of the Indian rupee, Ceylon could decide whether to adopt 
the new ratio or not. The recent emphatic pronouncement that no 
alteration will be made in the Indian rupee ratio deprives this con- 
sideration of its force and, even if such a change took place, it would 
not be in the interests of Ceylon to possess a currency of a different 
exchange value from that of India, with which her trade is so closely 
allied. 


BURMA’S RICE CROP 


In Burma, the rice crop though of normal dimensions suffered 
severely from unseasonable rains during the harvesting season, and 
the bulk of the crop was damaged. Partly for this reason, and 
partly in sympathy with the downward trend of grain markets 
generally, prices were considerably lower than in the previous year. 
Prices of teak also declined. The oil industry suffered from labour 
troubles, and altogether the year was, in Burma, one of unsettled 
conditions and declining prosperity. Communal rioting during 
July/September had disturbing effects both on local trading and the 
general political situation, and, unfortunately, these effects are still 
being felt. 

There is not much change to report so far as conditions in East 
Africa are concerned. Prices secured by Kenya coffee growers have 
been a little better, though still disappointing. The market for sisal 
continues very poor. Generally speaking, East Africa is rather more 
Prosperous than was the case a few years ago, though the return 
on capital invested in that quarter, with a few exceptions, can only 
be described as poor. The gold-mining industry does not appear to 
be fulfilling yet its early promise. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity—an opportunity to which 
I look forward year by year—of expressing our appreciation of the 
services of the staff, both here and overseas during the past year. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
ASSETS OVER £128 MILLIONS 


The eighty-sixth annual general meeting of members of the Halifax 
Building Society, held in Halifax on the 27th ultimo, again revealed 
increased assets, a growth of borrowers and of the liquid reserves. 

Proposing the adoption of the report and balance sheet, the Presi- 
dent, Brigadier-General Sir Edward N. Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., D.L., said: The year which ended on January 31st was 
full of anxiety to everyone who had the care of other people’s money; 
repeated shocks to confidence owing to the uncertainty of affairs on 
the Continent of Europe culminated in the crisis of last September, 
and it is with profound gratitude that I record the steadiness with 
which our great Society met the shocks. To be able to say, as I 
can, that there was no pressure of withdrawals and that the business 
of the Society was carried on smoothly throughout the crisis, is a 
tribute no less to the steadfast character of our members than to the 
prudence of our policy for many years past of keeping a proportion 
of our assets in a liquid form. 

Turning now to the year’s accounts you will see that the advances 
on new mortgages during the year amounted to £20,340,996, a 
little less than in 1937, but for the fifth year in succession over- 
topping the £20,000,000 mark. The total amount now outstanding 
upon mortgages is £105,177,549. 

The Society’s mortgage accounts continue to be in a very satis- 
factory state: there are no properties to be reported in the statutory 
schedule as being in possession for more than twelve months, and 
the actual losses during the year on a capital sum of over £100 
millions are less than £44,000, which is a strong testimony to the 
care of our surveyors and valuers. 

The liquid assets amount to £22 millions and are represented 
by cash in the bank, loans to local authorities repayable at early 
fixed dates and other gilt-edged securities. It is the strength of these 
liquid resources which enabled us to face the crisis in September 
without fear. The policy of the directors is to maintain them at a 
high level even though this safety precaution does cost an appreciable 
amount each year. 


IMPRESSIVE FIGURES 


The total assets of the Society amount to £128,242,856, being an 
increase in the year of over £5,500,000. The number of accounts 
of investing shareholders and depositors increased during the year 
by 10,913 to a total of 484,180, so that the average holding of each 
of our investors is £252. 

The balance of profit for the year after making provision for all 
Management expenses, income tax, National Defence contribution, 
and interest due to depositors up to the date of the accounts, and 
for depreciation of investments and office premises, amounts to 
£3,222,614, to which has to be added the balance brought forward 
from last year of £66,167, making a total of £3,288,782, out of 
which the following appropriations have been made: Interest to 
shareholders £2,652,076, staff superannuation fund £50,000, and 
to the general reserve fund £400,000, making £3,102,076, leaving a 
sum of £186,705, from which the directors have allocated, subject 
to confirmation at this meeting, a bonus of 10s. per cent. to the 
paid-up shareholders Class 1, and a bonus of £1 per cent. to the 
monthly subscription investing shareholders, which absorbs £120,614. 
The balance to be carried forward is £66,090, practically the same 
as last year. 

The total reserve funds and undivided profits of the Society, 
including the £400,000 which the directors have put aside this year, 
amount to no less than £5,466,090, or 4.26 per cent. of the assets 
of the Society. 

WAR DAMAGE 


The Government has announced through the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the outline of a plan for dealing with the damage caused 
by enemy action, and while we are, as people largely interested in 
this question, grateful for the statement so far as it goes, we shall 
scrutinise with the utmost care the legislation which implements 
the promise. The wide distribution of our risks is in itself a great 
security against any very heavy loss from air raids, if unhappily 
the country has to suffer such calamities. We have 250,000 separate 
mortgages spread over England, Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland, and it would be bad luck if the enemy picked out the 
properties belonging to our members as targets for his bombs. 

The subject of compensation for war damage is engaging the 
attention of the Building Societies’ Association, and through our 
two members of its Council, Sir Enoch Hill and Mr David Smith, 
we shall do all we can to ensure that the Legislature is fair to the 
individual as well as to the community. 

The accounts were approved. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA 


COMMERCIAL TRADING SERIOUSLY DISTURBED 


OUTLOOK FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


The eighty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was held, on the 
29th ultimo, at 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

Mr A. d’Anyers Willis (the chairman), in the course of his address, 
said: Our net profits for the year amount to £335,309, against 
£491,065 a year ago, a decrease of approximately £156,000, and I 
would also point out, although possibly it is quite unnecessary, that 
the figure of £335,309 includes a transfer from contingencies account 
to meet depreciation on Government securities. I shall now 
endeavour to explain to you the adverse factors that have brought 
about this reduction in profits. 

There has been a decreased volume of trade in various spheres 
where we operate, but it is the deteriorating business conditions in 
China and Japan that have been our chief concern. Most of you 
have followed events there closely, and I need not elaborate on these 
at the moment. I need only say that ordinary commercial trading, 
which it has been our business to finance, has in the past eighteen 
months been seriously disturbed. If this seemed to be a passing 
phase, or if we could visualise a return to more normal conditions 
in the near future, we would be happier. With regard to the intro- 
duction of a new currency into North China, and the endeavour to 
force unwilling traders to confine their finance dealings to Japanese 
banks in the new currency, this is a portent of interference with 
normal trading which we cannot ignore in relation to the future 
success of our business in China, and particularly North China. 


CONSERVATIVE DIVIDEND POLICY 


Further, during the last two years there has been a very substantial 
fall in the price of Government securities, of which our holdings, 
as I have mentioned in previous years, consist largely of short-dated 
stocks. Here again it is not possible to be optimistic about the 
future. 

With these considerations in view your directors, after making the 
necessary provision for bad and doubtful accounts out of current 
profits, decided that the current profits for the year should be charged 
with the amount required to write down securities to market value 
and to transfer from contingencies account the balance required to 
provide for the proposals submitted to you. 

I need hardly say how much my fellow directors, the management 
and I regret the proposal of a reduced dividend, but I am sure 


that our conservative policy will, in the circumstances, receive your 
full approval. 


P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION 


You will observe in the balance sheet, against our holding of 
P. and O. Banking Corporation, Limited, shares, a note stating 
that “A contract has been entered into for the purchase of the 
undertaking of the P. and O. Banking Corporation, Limited, with 
effect from February 1, 1939.” You will, I feel sure, be glad to 
learn that practically the whole of the business hitherto conducted 
by the P. and O. Bank has been transferred to the Chartered Bank, 
and this accretion to the volume of our business will, I hope, prove 
of considerable value to this bank in the future. 

I should perhaps particularly refer now to one of the assets of 
the P. and O. Bank which we have taken over and which will here- 
after appear in our own future balance sheets as a separate item. 
The P. and O. Bank acquired in 1921 23,403 (934 per cent.) of the 
ordinary shares in the Allahabad Bank, Limited, and these are now 
being transferred into the name of the Chartered Bank. 


CONDITIONS IN INDIA 


Money conditions in India during the year were easy. Call money 
rates, for instance, in the slack season were quoted as low as 4 per 
cent. to 4 per cent., with very little demand even at that low level. 
The Government’s usual borrowings by means of Treasury bills 
solid to the Money market were obtained at an average rate for the 
year of 1)'s per cent. per annum. In May the Government of India 
successfully floated a large Rupee loan, the terms being 3 per cent. 


at 98, repayable at par 1963-65. This reflects the excellent state of 
the Government of India’s credit. 


As regards the external trade of India, the recession begun in 
1937 continued last year. In June, however, business seemed to take 
a turn for the better, but the international political situation later 
on prevented material progress. The total value of the exports 
of India and Burma during 1938 was Rs. 180 crores, which com- 
pares unfavourably with Rs. 220 crores in 1937. Imports were 
valued at Rs. 140 crores in 1938, against 154 crores in 1937, 
This decrease in the surplus of exports over imports naturally 
tended to weaken the external value of the rupee, and, unfortunately 
provoked rumours of its impending devaluation. The Government 
of India wisely reaffirmed by public announcement their decision to 
maintain the rate at Is. 6d. Since then, with more active exports, 
the exchange position has righted itself. 

The largest factor in the decline in exports was a big decrease 
in raw cotton exports to Japan. I may add that this adversely 
affected our own turnover, as the finance of raw cotton from India 
to Japan has been one of our interests for many years. 

Another item of India’s external trade in the finance of which 
we have been keenly interested for many years is the import of 
Lancashire cotton ,piece-goods. The value of this continues to 
decline, and reached the paltry total of £4,570,000 only in 1938. 
Decreased imports of cotton goods from Japan and Britain have 
been offset by increased production of the mills in India. The Indian 
mills have, therefore, been able to absorb a good deal of the raw 
cotton which in the normal course would have gone to Japan. The 
total mill consumption of Indian cotton, in fact, during 1937-38 
reached a record high figure. Production of cloth and yarn by 
the local mills has since proceeded at a high rate, and a position 
has been reached where consumption has not kept pace with pro- 
duction. Stocks of cloth and yarn are, therefore, increasing, and 
prices are depressed. 

Tea has not experienced a particularly good year, the increase in 
the export quota from 87} per cent. to 924 per cent. decided on a 
year ago having resulted in an appreciable rise in the stock position. 
The International Tea Committee has now decided to reduce the 
export quota to 90 per cent. for the coming twelve months, which 
would appear to be justified and to meet the position fairly as 
between producers and consumers. 


MALAYA 


Quotas under the international restriction schemes for rubber and 
tin had to be drastically cut for 1938 owing to decreasing demand. 

The average price of tin was some £50 lower than in 1937, and 
rubber 7}d., compared with 94d. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that the total value of all exports from Malaya decreased 
from $903,600,000 to $581,500,000. This, expressed in sterling, 
is a drop of over £37,000,000. You will realise from these figures 
what a heavy curtailment there has been in the bank’s exchange 
business in that important sphere of operations. 


WIDESPREAD ECONOMIC DISLOCATION IN CHINA 


Since I addressed you a year ago the situation in the Far East 
has deteriorated considerably from the standpoint of British trade 
and finance in China. The struggle between China and Japan has 
continued along an ever-widening front, and after a year and a 
half of pitiless combat, widespread destruction and economic dis- 
location, an enduring settlement seems to be as far off as ever. The 
Central Provinces remain devastated and depopulated, and the whole 
of that once prosperous area has ceased to be an outlet for con- 
structive international trade. The Yangtse is no longer an artcry 
of commerce, and the produce markets of Hankow and other river 
ports have been closed; the Chinese Government have lost control 
of Canton; and for all practical purposes the whole of the Chinese 
seaboard has come under Japanese surveillance, while in North 
China, Japan is attempting to obtain a position of political and 
economic hegemony very similar to that which she has acquired 
in Manchuria. 

I need not remind you that although this bank has large 
interests in other Eastern territories, the volume of business trans- 
acted in normal times through our system of branches in China 
formed a substantial proportion of our aggregate operations. 
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Although the situation in China presents so many distressing 
and disturbing features, a development is taking place which is 
full of hope for China and for the world. I refer to the courageous 
efforts that are being made to build up a new economic system 
in the Western provinces of China and to rehabilitate in that 
potentially rich but hitherto undeveloped region the shattered live- 
lihoods of refugees from the Yangtse valley. It is estimated that 
many millions of Chinese, among them many merchants, artisans 
and craftsmen, have migrated westwards. The task of setting 
these people to work would appear at first glance to be an impossible 
one, but it is being tackled with energy and enthusiasm by respon- 
sible officials of the Administration, and I have little doubt that 
the characteristic adaptability and industry of the Chinese people 
will prove equal to surmounting the consequences of one of the 
great tragedies of history. 

Since the beginning of the present century, friends of China 
have repeatedly urged upon the Chinese authorities the desirability 
of opening-up to international commerce the rich provinces of the 
west by the establishment of a trade route through Yunnan and 
Burma, but without success. Now, through “ force majeure,” the 
Chinese are themselves seeking an outlet for primary products 
across the Burmese frontier, and much progress has already been 
made in constructing a system of roads to connect the more im- 
portant cities of Nationalist China with Burma and the navigation 
headways of the Irrawaddy. 


EFFECTS OF CURRENCY STABILISATION FUND 


Confidence in the Chinese currency, when I referred to the 
matter a year ago, had already been undermined by the restrictions 
placed upon the sale of sterling and other foreign currencies by 
the Chinese authorities consequent upon the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of China in Peking and Tientsin, and the 
issue by that bank of a new currency in North China. In spite 
of generous allotments of foreign exchange for some months, the 
Shanghai-London rate rapidly declined from 1s. 24d. to around 
8d., at which it has been maintained with moderate fluctuations 
since June last year until the present. 

The maintenance ef a stable currency in China is of the utmost 
importance to British trade, and the announcement made in Parlia- 
ment on March 8 by the Chancellor of the Exchequer regarding 
the formation of a currency stabilisation fund of £10,000,000, in 
which this bank will participate under the guarantee of H.M. 
Treasury, will doubtless be welcomed as a means toward this 
end. Unfortunately, this fund will not influence, except in- 
directly, the position in North China, which, I understand, forms 
the subject of vigorous protests addressed to Japan by the Govern- 
ments of this country and of the United States of America and 
France. The fact that, as already stated, the rate of exchange in 
the Shanghai market has been maintained on a relatively stable 
basis since June last, with only moderate and intermittent support, 
gives reason to hope that, in spite of the many uncertainties of 
the position, the stabilisation fund will prove successful. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE AGREEMENT 


Having given you an outline of the principal features affecting 
trade in the major zones where we have branches, I would like 
to make brief reference to one matter which seems to me to have 
a bearing on the future of international trade. This is the new 
Anglo-American Trade Agreement. I might perhaps refer to it 
as a British Empire-American Trade Agreement, as its terms are 
not confined to trade between the United States and Great Britain. 
Now here is an endeavour by two great communities to improve 
and simplify the conditions that govern the interchange of com- 
modities in order that trade may be encouraged and developed, 
and so bring material advantages to all concerned. 

I also welcome the decision of our Government to secure for the 
Exports Credit Guarantee Department wider powers to provide a 
fuller measure of assistance to the export trades of this country. 
If only we could get free of international tension and strife it would 
indeed not be difficult to visualise a welcome improvement in world 
trade, with better prices for primary commodities and a consequent 
rise in the standard of living in the Eastern countries in which we 
are so much interested. 

There is, I think, a rapidly growing recognition of the fact that 
international trade cannot be one-way traffic; its benefits must be 
reciprocal, and if the world could only settle down I am sure that 
we should see an extension of these trade agreements in other 
spheres, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting proposals for the 
renewal of the bank’s charter were submitted in the form of a 
resolution which was carried unanimously. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting of this corporation was 
held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Courtauld Thomson, K.B.E., C.B. (the chairman), said that 
on their premium income of £6,632,000 their total underwriting 
profit was £335,000, an increase of £183,000 over 1937 and, in 
fact, the highest profit for 20 years. Their investments showed an 
appreciation over book values. They had been able to continue 
their policy of augmenting their reserves in various directions. After 
all necessary provisions had been made and after a dividend well 
within their interest income had been declared at the usual rate, 
they had a surplus on the year of £100,000, which increased the 
amount carried forward to over £400,000. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


The year 1938 was over-shadowed throughout the world by inter- 
national uncertainties and recurrent crises. The business of in- 
surance must go on under all circumstances, but could hardly fail 
to be affected by the lack of confidence which prevented economic 
development. Only three weeks ago confidence was reviving. The 
recent events in Central Europe had made it necessary to review 
prospects afresh. 

Although no business could be immune from the effects of Euro- 
pean events, so much of the corporation’s activities were in North 
America and also in South Africa and Australia that the major 
portion of their business was fortunately away from the most likely 
centres of disturbance. 

Their fire account continued to show healthy growth and a satis- 
factory profit. Taking their accident and general accounts together, 
the premiums had decreased by £524,000 compared with the previous 
year. That was mainly due to a large decline in workmen’s com- 
pensation premiums in the United States, caused by the cumulative 
effect of less business activity and to their having eliminated the 
premiums of certain agencies where the results had not been satis- 
factory. In spite, however, of the reduced United States premiums, 
they had actually written in 1938 in that country more policies than 
in 1937. In almost every other part of the world they had increased 
their business, not least at home, where again he was pleased to 
report a record volume of premiums. The underwriting profit shown 
in the accident and general account was the largest since 1919. 

Referring to their investments, the stocks and shares in their 
balance sheet had increased from £7,243,000 to £7,500,000 during 
the year. It was satisfactory to be able to report that while at 
December 31, 1937, there was a depreciation on book values, at the 
end of 1938 that had been turned into a small appreciation, taking 
into account the favourable rate of the dollar exchange. The main 
changes in their investments during the year were first the large 
increase in the United States Government securities and second the 
considerable decrease in their holding of railway and other de- 
bentures and debenture stocks in the United States. Throughout 
1938 they had continued to reduce their holding of railway bonds. 
The railway position in the United States had continued to be un- 
satisfactory. They had also sold public utility and industrial bonds 
on which the yield had become unattractive when compared with 
that of similar Government bonds. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


After adding the underwriting profit of £335,000 to the interest 
item of £225,000 and deducting a small net loss on investments 
realised of £11,000, they had a total balance of £549,000 to carry 
to the appropriation account. The directors recommended the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 2s. per share. This final dividend would 
cost £111,000, making a total of £195,000 in respect of dividends 
for the year. The directors recommended that the surplus then 
remaining, amounting to £100,000, be added to the amount of 
£305,000 brought in, making the total to be carried forward 
£405,000. Although the general reserve still stood at the sub- 
stantial figure of £2,500,000, they had continued to add to other 
reserves and in addition had an important flexible reserve in the 
form of their carry-forward of over £400,000. 

He thought that stockholders would agree that the picture he had 
given of the progress of the corporation last year had been satis- 
factory, following as it did on the successful results of recent years. 
The corporation was stronger than ever ; it was well equipped to 
deal effectively with the constant problems of insurance business ; 
and the great position which it held in North America was one 
upon which they might congratulate themselves. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


TRADE CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


NEW ZEALAND TAX BURDENS 


MR D. F. ANDERSON’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred-and-fifth annual general meeting of the Bank 
of Australasia was held, on the 30th ultimo, at the office, 4 Thread- 
needle Street, London. 

Mr D. F. Anderson, in the course of his speech, said: Last 
year the balance sheet total stood at the record figure of £55,846,000, 
the growth of roughly £43 millions during that year being due largely 
to increases of over £1} millions in fixed deposits and over £2 mil- 
lions in current accounts. This year fixed deposits and current 
accounts are each down by about £600,000, and their fall has 
caused a reduction in our balance sheet total by rather more than 
£1 million. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The assets side of the balance sheet shows more variation. The 
first item—specie, bullion, etc.—is lower by nearly £4,700,000, and 
we are glad to see it, for it means that we have been able to find 
a useful and we hope profitable outlet for something like that much 
more money. As a result specie, bullion, Government notes and 
cash balances at £5,378,000 represent just over 13} per cent. of 
our total deposits, as compared with nearly 25 per cent. last year. 
If we add British, Australian, and New Zealand Government and 
other securities, the total for this year is over 35 per cent., or 7s. 
in the £ of our total deposits, compared with 45 per cent. or 9s. 
in the £ last year. 


On this occasion last year the chairman remarked on the unusual 
strength of this position, but he added that we would rather have 
more money employed in safe commercial advances, and during the 
last year conditions have made this possible. Advances have in- 
creased by £3,600,000 during the year. They amount to 93.6 per 
cent. of total deposits—a figure which might alarm bankers in this 
country, but which is nothing unusual in banks operating in 
Australia and New Zealand. The reason for this difference is that 
in an industrial country industry tends to raise its capital from the 
public. The bank is not its permanent source of working capital. 
In countries where primary producers are the chief borrowers this 
is not so, and the individual pastoralist looks either to his bank or 
to the pastoral companies for his capital. Forty-five per cent. of 
our advances are to pastoralists, graziers, farmers and industries 
allied to them, while 10 per cent. are to manufacturing and other 
secondary industries. 

While showing how much of our business is concerned with the 
man on the land, this does not mean that we neglect the man in 
the street-—far from it. We have this year introduced what is to 
Australia a pioneer scheme which we call the small loans scheme. 
Its object is to assist those who require financial help for what we 
consider good reason, but who, although in steady employment, 
can offer no security beyond their character and their earning power. 
The loans are quite small for the most part, and are repayable in 
instalments over a period, and, although we are still feeling our 
way with caution, the scheme has met with a ready welcome. 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


In the profit and loss account two features stand out—an increase 
of £44,000 in salaries and general expenses in Australia and New 
Zealand, due largely to awards and out of our control, and of 
£80,000 in rates and taxes. This is the first full year in which we 
have paid National Defence Contribution. We have, however, with 
a net profit of £310,049, maintained last year’s dividend and pro- 


_ vided a small addition of £22,000 to the carry-forward, which now 


amounts to £227,000 odd. 


We hope that you will not be dissatisfied with this result. If it 
is not spectacular, it has certainly not been achieved without a great 
deal of cunstructive thought and energy being put into their work 
by all the officers of the bank. 

So much for our domestic affairs, but, before moving on to 
topics, I would like to re-echo the pleasure with which pea 
has greeted the news of the appointment of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Kent as Governor General in succession to Lord Gowrie, whose 


long and strikingly successful service in Australia is coming to an 
end this year. I need not say that their Royal Highnesses will have 
a rare welcome in Australia, which is distinguished not only by its 
loyalty to the Crown but also by its genuine hospitality to all 
visitors, however humble or however highly placed. 


COURSE OF TRADE 


I do not propose to give you many trade statistics, which are 
hard to follow unless they are in front of you, but you will wish to 
know how Australia and New Zealand have fared during the year. 
Imports into Australia in 1937-38 amounted to £111} millions 
sterling, as against £90} millions in the previous year, while 
excluding gold and silver, exports amounted to £112} millions 
sterling, against £117 millions. The reduced value of exports was 
more than accounted for by wool alone, which dropped from £50 
millions sterling to. £374 millions sterling. Not only had the price 
fallen by about 24 per cent., but the clip was about 9 per cent. less. 

The United Kingdom took last year 55 per cent. of Australia’s 
exports, excluding gold and silver. Wheat and flour, of which we 
took 30 per cent., and wool, of which we took 42 per cent., have 
the widest market and are the most important exports, but we took 
95 per cent. of her exports of meat and 96 per cent. of her dairy 
products, and these are two of the particular branches of production 
which it is hoped steadily to expand. New Zealand, with a smaller 
quantity and proportion of wool, less mineral wealth and more meat 
and dairy produce, both actually and proportionately, to sell, is to 
an even greater degree affected by the capacity of the United 
Kingdom market to absorb the same or increasing quantities of her 
produce, and the importance to the United Kingdom of this feature 
of the economy of both Dominions is illustrated by the fact that 
these sales to our market make possible such large purchases from 
our factories and workshops, amounting to £38 millions by Australia 
and £19 millions by New Zealand last year. 


IMPORTANCE OF WEATHER CONDITIONS 


You will all have sympathised profoundly with those who suffered 
from the terrible bush fires lately experienced in Victoria, New South 
Wales, and South Australia. Few disasters can be so complete or s0 
devastating. It is pleasant at least to say that many parts of 
Australia have now had excellent rains after experiencing quite 
exceptional droughts, and few who do not know the country can 
realise how far removed from a mere topic of conversation good 
rains in Australia are. They change the face of the country, and 


their absence can lose and their presence can make a difference of 
millions to the national income. 


The latest weather news is contained in the following cable from 
our superintendent :—“ Following on severe drought good rains have 
fallen recently over practically the whole of Australia with the 
exception of portions of Queensland, Western district of Victoria, 
and part of Western Australia, where further rain is needed. Season’s 
Prospects are generally favourable at present in Australia, and with 
normal following rains the seasonal outlook generally speaking may 
be considered good. In New Zealand dry conditions prevail at 
present and good rains are needed.” 


NEW ZEALAND TRADB 


We have, as you know, an important stake in New Zealand, which, 
like Australia, has experienced during the past year a decline in 
the value of exports and increase in the value of imports. In the 
two years ended June 30, 1936 and 1937, the excess of exports from 
New Zealand over imports into New Zealand was practically the 
same at £NZ14 millions. Both exports and imports had risen sharply 
in the second of these years, and by the same amount—namcely, 
£NZ11 millions. In the following year, however, up to the end of 
June, 1938, while imports continued to rise by another £NZ74 
millions, exports fell by £NZ2} millions and the favourable balance 
dropped by £NZ10 millions to £NZ4} millions. It must be 
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remembered that about £NZ7j millions sterling is required for debt 
service in this country. 

The beginning of 1938 was the high-water mark of prosperity, 
but by September the normal seasonal decline in sterling funds had 
become abnormal and rapid. In October, 1937, the net overseas 
funds of the reserve and trading banks had amounted to £NZ28 
millions. By October, 1938, this had dropped to £NZ11} millions, 
and by the end of November to £NZ7,800,000—a rapid fall which 
was due, in part, at least, to a flight of capital. In early December 
the Government assumed control of the exchange and of the import 
trade. All imports now require licences, while the trading banks, 
must hold the sterling proceeds of all exports at the disposal of 
the reserve bank in exchange for New Zealand funds at the current 
rate of exchange. 

Such are some of the steps that have been taken to meet the 
exchange difficulty, but they have not deterred the Government from 
developing an ambitious social programme, which includes the Social 
Security Scheme covering pensions and health services, which is 
estimated by the Minister of Finance to entail an annual budgetary 
provision of about £2,000,000 per annum, or getting on for £1 5s, 
per annum per head of the population, being the shortage after 
taking into account the special tax contribution of 1s. in the &. 


HIGH QUALITY OF PRODUCTIONS 


New Zealand is a wonderfully productive country, and no one 
can fail to be impressed with the quality of stock both of man and 
beast that she produces. Millions of people in this country must 
be regular consumers of New Zealand butter and Canterbury lamb, 
and the fact that many of them are under the mistaken impression 
that Canterbury is only a city in Kent does not alter the fact that 
New Zealand lamb and New Zealand butter are not only of best 
quality but are well advertised, well graded and well distributed. All 
New Zealand butter and cheese, as you know, is now bought by 
the Government, at a fixed price, and the London exchange result- 
ing from this business is no longer available to us. 


A TAXATION GRIEVANCE 


Dairy produce amounts to over 40 per cent. of New Zealand’s 
exports, and the loss of such an important section of our trade was 
a sad blow, but it is no policy of ours to criticise what the Govern- 
ment thinks fit to do in the interests of the country and the pro- 
ducers. We do, however, consider that in the matter of taxation in 
New Zealand we have a real grievance, and one which, although 
repeatedly brought to the notice of the competent authorities by us 
and by other banks, privately and publicly, has not yet been reme- 
died. Our argument in a nutshell is this—that whereas we should 
heartily dislike but could not call unjust an income tax, however 
high, on the profits of all businesses, we not only dislike but call 
unjust a basis which may require the banks, and only the banks, 
to pay income tax on a loss. (Hear, hear.) 

In respect of this past year we expect to be called upon to pay 
in New Zealand income tax more than 20s. in the £ of profit made 
there. In other words, our profit will, we fear, have been turned 
into a loss, and, unless an alteration is made, we may quite well find 
before long that in a year when we have made an actual trading loss 
in New Zealand we are called upon to pay even more income tax 
than in 1937-38. This alarming possibility springs from the basis 
on which tax is levied on the banks, namely, an arbitrary per- 
centage of assumed profit of the total assets and liabilities in the 
Dominion. The present Government, which, it is but fair to add, 
inherited and did not initiate this basis, has undertaken to re-examine 
it together with the rest of the income tax system which it is to 
revise very shortly, and although it has made no promises, we hope 
that it will think with us that the present basis is scarcely just. 

I am sorry not to end these remarks on a happier note, but I am 
bound to point out where our shoe pinches as well as where it fits. 
Let us hope that by this time next year your chairman will be able 
to tell you not only that some of our own peculiar difficulties have 
vanished, but also—what is far more important—that the world 
will have composed some of its fears and solved some of its more 
pressing problems. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the re- 
tiring directors and auditors were re-elected. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting resolutions were 
passed approving the making of an application for a Supplemental 
Charter and altering the bye-laws. 

After the termination of the proceedings a presentation was made 
to Mr C. G. Hamilton commemorating his re-election as a director 
for the forty-fifth year of office, it being the eightieth year since 
his father was first elected in 1860. 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS, LIMITED 
SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of Godfrey Phillips, Ltd., 
was held, on 30th ultimo. 

Mr Arthur I. Phillips (chairman and managing director) presided, 
and in moving the adoption of the report, said that current accounts 
with subsidiary companies were increased by £143,000, mainly as 
the result of the additional supplies of leaf that were shipped them 
during the last quarter of last year for which the indebtedness 
remained to the parent company at the time of the accounts. 
Generally those overseas factories had made good progress during 
the year under review. That in Australia had had its record year 
for turnover and earnings. 

The factory in India was now operating; its production was con- 
fined to those of the company’s brands which could not carry the 
high import duty into India and still sell at popular prices. The 
ever-popular and large selling Cavanders brand would continue to 
be manufactured in London. Some progress had been made and 
the development account had served well towards that end. The 
board did not think at this moment that that branch factory would 
need to call upon the account in future. 


INCREASED STOCKS 


Stock was increased by £171,000. Actually leaf tobacco in 
bond had increased by a larger sum, but duty paid and other stocks 
were reduced. Prices this year had brought but very little relief 
to the average costs. The prime cost of the higher grades of leaf 
tobacco from the United States of America was a fraction lower 
than that of the previous year, but that slight relief had been more 
than entirely offset by a less favourable sterling exchange. Leaf 
from the Dominions and Colonies was particularly high and such 
high prices were not conducive to greater use by manufacturers. 

The company’s stock position continued to be very sound. The 
figure at which it stood to-day was somewhat higher than they 
would have permitted it to reach in ordinary circumstances, but it 
would be obvious that the political situation that faced the world 
at the time the new crop became available, necessitated the posses- 
sion of leaf in greater quantity if continued good quality was to be 
assured. 

De Reszke Minors retained both its exceptional quality and great 
popularity and an ever-increasing number of knowledgeable people 
were realising that for those idle moments between events no 
cigarette gave greater pleasure and value—with the minimum of 
waste. It was encouraging to see, as one so often did, the hand- 
some tin containing sixty, which sold at the remarkably low price 
of 2s. on the desks of many of the leaders in every sphere of life, 
which gave added emphasis to the slogan “ De Reszke Minors ” 
are the “ ten minute smoke for intelligent folk.’ In fairness to its 
big brother, he must not overlook the increasing demand for De 
Reszke Majors, a long satisfying smoke at the popular price of ten 
for 6d. He was hoping that shareholders would continue to support 
the company by insisting that only the brands of the associated 
companies were in their homes. 


IMPROVED NET PROFIT 


Turning to the profit and loss account, the net profit showed 
roughly £2,000 more than in the previous accounts. Had it not been 
for the increased cost for interest and the larger sums payable for 
income tax and N.D.C., the amount transferable to the appropria- 
tion account would have been considerably higher. 

However, with a slight extra provision under the heading “ Pen- 
sions and Provision for Employees,” there remained a balance to be 
transferred to the appropriation account of £223,699 which com- 
pared with £230,283 last year. 

There was no doubt that the unsettled state of world affairs did 
interfere with their company’s normal progress last year and in 
particular had affected the last quarter in which they had always 
been accustomed to sell the larger portion of higher priced goods. 

In foreign markets there was much more competition even than 
usual, most of that being due to the natural desire of exporting 
manufacturers, including their company, to maintain sales in spite 
of the artificial regulations created by foreign Governments, which 
always tended to reduce margins; but if stability in international 
affairs was to come, as it surely would, failure to maintain supplies 
of their popular brands now would be of little avail when. trading 
times became better. In spite of those things, as the profit and 
loss account showed, the net profit for the year was more or less 
equal to that of the record profits of last, only additional interest 
charges preventing an even larger sum being added to the carry- 
forward. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH INSULATED CABLES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A YEAR OF FALLING PRICES 
SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON THE SITUATION 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of British Insulated 
Cables, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, at Exchange Station 
Buildings, Liverpool. 

Sir Alexander Roger, chairman, presided. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said the profits on 
trading (after contingent reserves adjustment), dividends, etc., 
amount to £807,874, a decrease of only £13,484 from the record 
figure achieved last year. Having regard to the international crises 
which occurred in 1938 and to the fact that we are not a company 
with any large direct interest in armament work, I am sure that you 
will consider, as your directors do, that the results for 1938 are 
very satisfactory. Adding to the profit of £807,874 the balance 
brought forward from last account of £446,992, we have a total of 
£1,254,866. Depreciation of fixed assets absorbs £156,402, and 
after providing for directors’ remuneration, interest on debenture 
stock, and dividends already declared and paid on the preference 
and ordinary capital there is left available £886,558. 

Out of this balance your directors propose to transfer £100,000 
to reserve account and to pay a final dividend of 10 per cent. (less 
tax) on the ordinary stock, making, with the interim already paid, 
a total dividend, for the thirteenth year in succession, of 15 per 
cent. (less tax). In addition your directors are pleased to recommend 
that for the fourth successive year a cash bonus of 5 per cent. (less 
tax) be again distributed on the ordinary stock. After making these 
appropriations the balance left to be carried forward to 1939 is 
£486,558, an increase of £39,566 as compared with the amount 
brought forward to 1938. 

From the preliminary announcements made of our dividends, 
stockholders will doubtless have observed with some gratification 
that the deduction this year for income tax will be at the rate of 
4s. 10d. in the pound, against the standard rate of 5s. 6d. in the 
pound. This is due to an exceptional accumulation of Dominion 
income tax relief which could not be passed on to our stockholders 
pending final decisions being obtained on certain important matters. 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The past year’s trading showed a contraction in sales and in the 
volume of output compared with the previous year, in which, you 
will remember, the highest records for the company were established. 
Trading conditions were not easy, and selling prices continued to 
show a downward trend. Industry generally suffered from the 
menace of the disquietening international political situations which 
culminated in the crisis in September last, when, thanks to the 
remarkable personal efforts of the Prime Minister, the country 
turned a bad corner successfully. That the fall in profits is so 
small is due to the increased efficiency in our factories, the constant 
effort made throughout our organisation to effect real economies 
backed up by a willingness to incur capital expenditure on improve- 
ments, and by hard work on the part of all grades of employees. 

You will remember that last year I referred to the contract with 
a value of over £1,000,000 which we were fortunate in securing 
from the L.N.E.R. Under it we are responsible for the overhead 
and track equipment from Manchester to Sheffield and also in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool Street, London. It is the most im- 
portant railway electrification contract of the kind yet carried out 
in this country, and you will be interested to know that the pre- 
liminary work of arranging layouts for the many tunnels, bridges, 
and complicated sidings involved is proceeding normally, and we 
are just about to commence delivery of material to the sites. 

Our important subsidiary, British Copper Refiners, Limited, con- 
tinue to give excellent results both in the matter of the quality of 
output and in the financial results of its trading. 


EXPORT TRADE 


I should like also to refer to general export business, which is not 
only of importance to the British Insulated itself, but also to 
its subsidiary and associated concerns. Circumstances affecting 
world business are changing with breathless rapidity, and it is 
dangerous to express views based on facts as we know them to-day 
in case entirely fresh considerations arise to-morrow which may 
have the effect of nullifying everything that precedes it. 

The wants of the world are still far from being satisfied, whereas 
one would have thought the opinion was held in various places 
abroad that world business had reached a static position and it 


had to be indecently scrambled for. There is no limit to the 
expansion of business in a peaceful world, and it is tragic when 
one sees the possibility of peaceful prosperity endangered by the 
rulers of Germany. One is driven to the conclusion that monopoly 
and domination is their aim, whereas the view of the business men 
in this country, widely and generally held, is that there is sufficient 
business in the world both for England and for Germany, and 
indeed enough for all the great industrial nations. 

It has hitherto always been open to German industry to trade 
in the British Empire. It is true that the Ottawa Agreement gave 
us a natural position of preference, but this was never raised to 
the point where foreign manufacture was excluded from Empire 
markets. This fair treatment of Germany hitherto gave us the 
right to say to German competition that while we recognised their 
preponderant position in many parts of Europe, we could not 
admit that their position would ever become one of monopoly to 
our complete exclusion. 

In a commercially sane world there surely can be no territorial 
allocation of world markets either to Germany or to England, or 
indeed any other country, on monopolistic lines, and it ought to be 
still well within the bounds of possibility and ingenuity to secure 
commercial understandings on sound and healthy lines in order to 
bring benefits to both countries in more and better trade. 

The only sure road to peace is by way of universal trade on a 
basis which enables the easy and rapid passage of goods between 
all countries. But if present political conditions develop on the 
lines being pursued by certain Continental countries the conse- 
quence will be to set up fresh barriers between nations far higher 
and more insurmountable than any tariffs yet designed. 


EMPIRE BUSINESS 


With regard to Empire business, it is important to note that 
one of the direct results of German policy is the determination 
of our Dominions and colonies to pursue a policy of developing 
secondary industries for the purpose of making available to them- 
selves goods manufactured within their own borders and with little 
regard to the large purchases which this country makes from them. 

We would naturally prefer to continue to manufacture here and 
export to the Dominions and thus assist in maintaining exports so 
necessary to this country, but we have been and are being gradu- 
ally forced to follow the alternative and take up interests in manu- 
facturing concerns similar to our own in various of the Dominions. 
We do not pursue this policy alone. These interests, have been 
acquired jointly with other members of the Cable Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, which comprises the bulk of the cable industry in Great 
Britain. 

As a contrast to this tendency it is pleasant to be able to record 
that we have been recently successful in securing an important 
contract for super-tension cables from the Johannesburg munici- 
pality, having a value of about £200,000. 

I cannot conclude my remarks on our export business without 
tendering our thanks to and expressing our admiration of the Hon. 
R. S. Hudson, head of the Department of Overseas Trade, who 
is now touring various countries in Europe for the purpose of 
improving trade relations with this country. These meetings and 
conferences are methods which are understood by the commercial 
world, who hold the view generally that direct action of this sort 
is much more likely to be productive of good than through the 
medium of long-range communications and third parties. The busi- 
ness as well as the political world will await the result of his 
tour with great interest. 

I am glad to say that our relations with labour continue to be 
of the most cordial character. As you know, it has been our 
endeavour over years to provide the best conditions possible for 
our workpeople and to afford them as many privileges as we find it 
economically possible to do. 

We are now able to grant holidays with pay. We have a compas- 
sionate fund in operation which cares very satisfactorily for 4 
number of needy cases arising from illness and old age. We, 28 
you know, have sports grounds at the two principal factorics, 
and help wherever we can over means of recreation. 

At the moment we have a satisfactory balance of orders in hand, 
and the indications up to a week or two ago were that we could 
expect a normal year. Providing no international catastrophe inter- 
venes, your board thinks that our expectations will be realised. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


SIR P. MALCOLM 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of the Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers,’ Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at 
the Council Chamber of the Federation of British Industries, 
21 Tothill Street, London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., D.L., LL.D., the chairman 
and one of the managing directors of the company, presided. 

The chairman, after dealing with the details of the accounts, 
continued: —We are able to recommend the payment of the final 
dividend on the preference stock and of a final dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 124 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the year, 
which compares with 224 per cent. paid last year. There will then 
remain a balance of £2,806 to be added to the carry-forward, which 
will thus stand at £208,699, 

Speaking frankly, the results are somewhat better than was 
expected a year ago, our total sales being well maintained. Further, 
we reaped to a greater extent than anticipated the benefit of 
economies arising from capital expenditure on works. Had it not 
been for the advance of 3s. a ton early in the year, to meet the 
substantially increased manufacturing costs, the results submitted 
to you to-day would have been of a very different character. 


THE FRUITS OF SELF-HELP 


Several factors have operated to bring our industry out of 
adversity into prosperity. In the first place, cement manufacturers 
have had to learn through hard experience the lessons of adversity. 
This has undoubtedly helped common sense to prevail and en- 
couraged the spirit of give and take. During the past thirty years 
there has been a varying degree of co-operation. There have been 
trials and errors, but from the efforts made there has always 
emerged something constructive which has strengthened the common 
taith in the cause of co-operation. Government assistance has not 
been sought to put our house in order; it has been an effort of 
self-help. 

A high degree of efficiency has been procured in respect of pro- 
duction, but for some time there have been weaknesses, which have 
been a matter of common knowledge, with regard to distribution 
and selling of Portland cement. The liaison between our group of 
companies and the Tunnel company made some twelve months ago 
is working well. It has directly contributed to the possibility of 
making more orderly the somewhat chaotic selling conditions. What 
is now sought is the provision of a similar plan to benefit the 
industry as a whole and, as opportunity affords, the consumer. This 
should, of course, give a more complete control of the price at which 
cement is sold. More effective control if obtained need not of itself 
be a matter for objection. The true issue that arises is whether 
control will be wisely used to the advantage of all interested, in- 
cluding the consumer. I maintain there is no warrant for the 
assumption that the position will be misused in view of our past 
record and known determination to encourage construction of all 
description by the fixing of prices at as low a figure as is reasonable. 


HOW THE CONSUMER FARES 


Let us consider the plain facts as to our treatment of the con- 
sumer. If the cost and the net home prices per ton realised in 1925 
are represented by 100, then our total cost of production has come 
down from 100 in 1925 to 68 in 1938—that is to say, we have 
effected a reduction in cost of 32 per cent. on every ton manufac- 
tured. I think you will agree that this is a very satisfactory achieve- 
ment, bearing in mind the advance in prices of materials required 
for maintenance and manufacture, as well as the increase of wages 
paid to our employees, whose improved conditions of service I will 
refer to later. 

Now, with regard to the consumer, taking the average net price 
per ton obtained in 1925 as 100, the 1938 average price received 
from him was only 66 per cent. of what he paid us in 1925, a 
reduction of 34 per cent. as compared with fourteen years ago. 
Thus, in addition to giving away the saving in the cost of produc- 
tin on each ton sold in the home market, we have given the 
consumer a bonus of 2 per cent. 

Last year the margin of profit earned per ton was only 61 per 
ton of that earned in 1925, a decrease of 39 per cent. It goes 
without saying that it would not have been possible for us to have 
reduced our prices to the consumer so substantially and made more 
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recently overdue improved returns to our stockholders had we not 
been successful in marketing a much larger tonnage. 

Reverting to our reduction in cost of manufacture, I should like 
to stress the fact that this reduction has not been obtained in any 
way at the expense of our employees. Since 1925 increases in 
wages amounting to 8s. per week have been granted, and wages are 
now about 16 per cent. higher than they were in that year; all our 
employees have for twenty years enjoyed a week’s annual holiday 
with pay and for eleven years a profit-sharing bonus scheme. More 
recently contributory pension schemes have been instituted. 

The published prices for Portland cement usually quoted are those 
to the consumer at destination. A fact often insufficiently appre- 
ciated is that from these prices heavy deductions have to be made 
before the net price at works can be arrived at. These deductions 
embrace such items as freight and handling, merchants’ rebate, 
deferred rebate, discount and bags. These charges vary according 
to method of distribution and distance of transport, but under 
favourable circumstances they represent 3() per cent., and in some 
circumstances 45 per cent., of the price charged to the consumer 
at destination. 


THE SERVICE RENDERED BY COMBINES 


I have spoken of industrial organisations, and now I will savy 
something of combines. Speaking after many years of industrial 
experience, during which I have fought both against and for com- 
bines, I am convinced the advantages envisaged have amply accrued 
and that generally speaking combines render a greater service to 
the community than would be obtainable from the aggregated indi- 
vidual service of the component firms which form them. Investiga- 
tion will, I believe, show that this is true. Labour in particular has 
benefited. Wages, rates of pay and conditions of work in combines 
are found to be of a higher standard. 

It has been represented to me that I should urge the claims of 
concrete in connection with A.R.P. work. I must decline to do so 
since it has been publicly stated that the whole question of the 
provision of deep and other forms of shelters is receiving close 
consideration. The experts are at work, and the Cement and 
Concrete Association has offered its services. Certain aspects of the 
problems involved are not simple and a decision must be awaited 
with patience. 

NEED FOR DEMOCRATIC SERVICE 


With regard to the present serious international situation I venture 
to offer a suggestion ; it relates to an aspect which has perhaps been 
somewhat overlooked. Should not the Government, the Churches 
and the Press bring more influence to bear in the teaching of what 
will be primarily required now that aerial warfare would bring the 
horrors of war into our homes? Let these authorities clearly tell 
every citizen that his first duty is to show the same calm courage 
and fortitude as was so gloriously displayed by our officers and men 
in the Great War. Is it fair play between man and man to place 
responsibility of service only on those willing and ready to do their 
duty? If our people did but realise the menace which hangs over 
them they would rise and say arms alone will not suffice and demand 
what I term democratic service as their unhesitating answer to the 
tyranny which threatens peace and liberty. Democracy will not 
survive on the merits of its past achievements, however great, but 
only through its courage in adapting itself to the necessities of 
to-day. Would not a period of democratic service strengthen the 
true spirit of democracy, help to lessen invidious class distinctions 
and, above all, give that sense of comradeship which was born in 
the war and survives to-day in the British Legion. Why wait for 
war to light again what peace can kindle now? Let us re-learn the 
meaning of Nelson’s immortal words “ England expects every man 
to do his duty.” 

I will now review the prospects for the current year. We have 
not made such a good start as we did last year. Our home trade 
deliveries are down. After making allowance for the unfavourable 
weather early experienced there is evidence that the demand has 
fallen off although it has started to pick up as is usual at this time 
of the year. However, we can hardly expect to reach this year the 
peak deliveries of the past year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT AND SALES 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the British 
Aluminium Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, in 
London. 

Mr R. W. Cooper, M.C. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: The profit for 1938, amounting to £909,851, shows an 
increase of £136,419 over the previous year. This result is conse- 
quent upon the output of aluminium of the company and of its 
subsidiary companies having reached a new high record, coupled with 
the sale of a considerably larger tonnage than in the preceding year. 
The sale price of ingot aluminium was reduced by 4 per cent. during 
the year, but prices of rolling-mill products remained steady. The 
large capital expenditure involved in our programme of expansion 
became productive to some extent during the year, but full output 
from the enlarged Lochaber works was not obtained until the last 
quarter of the year. I mentioned last year that the first half of 
the additional plant at Lochaber commenced production in March, 
but later it was found desirable to dewater the fifteen-mile-long 
tunnel in order to effect the connection of the new pipelines with 
the tunnel. This work was satisfactorily carried out, and the oppor- 
tunity was taken of inspecting the whole length of the tunnel, which 
had conveyed water under pressure continuously for nearly nine 
years. I am glad to say that the tunnel was found to be in excellent 
condition. The present programme of enlargement of the Lochaber 
works is now completed, as are also the extensions of the Burnt- 
island alumina works. 


NEW ALUMINA WORKS AT NEWPORT 


The erection and equipment of the new alumina works at New- 
port, Monmouthshire, have been actively proceeded with during the 
year, and after some constructional delays production is now 
scheduled to commence next month. Additions to the rolling-mills 
were carried out during the year, and further extensions are still 
in progress. 

Two years ago, in association with others, we formed a company 
in Australia, and following detailed investigation that company is 
now erecting a rolling-mill in that country. This mill will not only 
satisfy the requirements of the existing market, but will also 
provide for the new demand of the aircraft industry, which is in 
course of establishment in Australia. 

For many years we have been the main suppliers of aluminium 
in India, where we possess fabricating factories. We have now de- 
cided that the time has arrived when the potentialities of the market 
in that country warrant the production and rolling of aluminium 
locally, and consequently, in partnership with others, we are now 
engaged in providing the necessary plants in India. 

The third and last stage of the civil engineering works at Lochaber 
still remains to be constructed, and I am pleased to be able to tell 
you that royal assent was obtained in July of last year to a bill con- 
firming a provisional order which was promoted by the Lochaber 
Power Company. Under the terms of this Act we have been given 
a further seven years in which to commence and complete these 
works. 

At a previous annual meeting I informed you of our interest 
in the production of magnesium metal through our substantial hold- 
ing in the Imperial Magnesium Corporation, Limited. That com- 
pany, through an operating subsidiary company, the Magnesium 
Metal Corporation, Limited, has been engaged for some time past 
in the erection of a plant at Swansea, and it is anticipated that 
the production of magnesium will be commenced in the near future. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The balance sheet figures reflect the increase in our trading and 
the capital expenditure to which I have referred. The increase in 
the latter item amounts to £619,700, to which has to be added 
£609,933, by which amount our loans and advances to subsidiary 
companies have increased—the greater part of this being represented 
by capital expenditure. 

We are in a position to recommend the same dividend as was paid 
for the year 1937—namely, 124 per cent. on the ordinary stock. 
But on this occasion the whole of the ordinary stock, which was 
increased by 50 per cent. towards the end of 1937, ranks for 
dividend for the full year. 

With regard to business for the current year, I may say that as 
far as can be seen at present the demand is likely to be maintained, 
if not increased. The outlook for the immediate future of our 
industry may therefore be regarded as satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


SATISFACTORY NEW BUSINESS 


The 103rd annual meeting of the National Provident Institution 
for Mutual Life Assurance was held, on the 24th ultimo, in London, 

Mr Robert E. Dickinson (the chairman) said that their new 
business continued to be satisfactory. During the past year they 
issued 3,576 policies for sums assured of £2,095,000, and after 
allowing for £48,000 reassured the net amount retained at their 
own risk was £2,047,000. Although this figure was not so large as 
that of last year it had only been exceeded once during the history 
of the Institution. The net result of the year’s working was that 
their life assurance and annuity fund had increased by rather more 
than £300,000, and now amounted to £12,750,000. 

At the present time the financial position of the Institution was 
strong, their current trading profits were substantial, and, if peace 
was preserved, there was every prospect that when the triennial 
actuarial valuation was made at the end of the current year they 
would find themselves in the position once again of being able to 
distribute substantial bonuses. 

Life insurance was more valuable and more important to the 
ordinary man than ever before. For most people it was the only 
means of obtaining adequate protection for wife and children, while 
as a means of saving for retirement and old age it accorded facilities 
which no other form of investment could give. The quotation in 
the report that “there is nothing in the commercial world which 
approaches even remotely the security of a well-established life 
office’ was just as true to-day as it was when it was written many 
years ago. 

They regretted the tendency for members to choose policies 
maturing in their own lifetimes rather than to aim first at the fuller 
cover given by whole-life assurances. The first object of life assur- 
ance was the protection of one’s dependants, and any given annual 
premium would naturally buy a larger amount of assurance under 
a whole-life table than under the endowment table. Alternatively 
there was the endowment bonus policy, a doubly attractive plan, 
which combined permanent whole-life assurance with some provi- 
sion for one’s own retirement. He invited members and agents to 
examine the merits of this policy. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH ROPES, LIMITED 
25 PER CENT. DIVIDEND 


Mr Herbert Smith (the Chairman), at the annual general meeting 
held, on the 28th ultimo, in London, in the course of his speech, 
said: — 

The position disclosed by the accounts is satisfactory, which 
result has been attained despite the difficulties experienced during 
the year under view, especially during the latter months. 

The profit for 1938 amounts to £238,056, after making provision 
for depreciation, debenture interest and redemption and taxation, 
While the figure is somewhat smaller than last year, it is a satisfac- 
tory profit having regard to the generally unsettled trading conditions, 
and the directors recommend that the dividend on the ordinary 
share capital for the year be maintained at 25 per cent. I would 
remind you that this only represents a dividend of just over 3 pet 
cent. to the original shareholder who had his ordinary shares written 
down from 20s. to 2s. 6d. in 1934. 

While we, as a board, feel a certain amount of gratification at the 
position in which the company now finds itself, we are by no means 
satisfied that the full earning power of our undertaking has been 
reached. 

The board have considered on many occasions the question of 
rectifying the capital position by some measure or by some means 
increasing the value of our issued ordinary share capital. To write 
up the value of our assets is against both our principles and instincts. 
It might be argued that we could use the £400,000 of reserves by 
issuing shares against that sum, but at present we do not think it 
policy to do this, as we must have adequate reserves to take care of 
situations which may arise in the future. 

The first accounting period of Rand Ropes (Pingiteiney), Limited, 
in South Africa, is encouraging. The profits of our Canadian sub- 
sidiaries are not unsatisfactory. 

During the last twelve months we have been engaged on the 
installation of an electro-galvanising plant, part of which has just 
commenced working. It will give us a much finer product than has 
ever previously been obtained in this country. 

I consider, assuming the maintenance of reasonable trading ©on- 
ditions, that the outlook is very favourable. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED ORDERS AND PROFITS 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting of the Automatic Tele- 
phone and Electric Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th 
ultimo, in London. 

Sir Alexander Roger (the chairman) said that orders received 
and factory output were the most satisfactory in their history 
and they reported a net profit of £202,074 against £148,624, 
despite higher costs and keener competitive conditions. The directors 
recommended a final dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, making 10 per cent. for the year, plus a bonus of 24 per 
cent., and a dividend for the year of 10 per cent. on the deferred 
stock and shares plus a bonus of 24 per cent. The carry forward 
would be increased from £105,632 to £153,159. 

Personally, he was not in favour of Government-owned com- 
mercial enterprises, but he cordially agreed that the General Post 
Office conducted its telephone department in a manner which com- 
manded admiration. The public did not realise or appreciate fully 
the bold and able policy which had energised the vast expansion 
of the Post Office telephone system in this country during the 
past fifteen years at a cost exceeding £200,000,000. 

For the scrutiny of the Public Accounts Committee they had 
every respect, since they were a national safeguard for the Public 
Purse and the evidence submitted to that committee year after 
year amply showed that the Post Office with its able body of experts 
conducted continuous examination of prices in the most meticulous 
fashion, while the manufacturers on their side afforded them every 
reasonable facility. 

They as a company had again been able to reduce their prices 
as a result of improved production efficiency and increased volume 
of output. The price of completed main exchange equipment was 
only 60 per cent. of its equivalent price of ten years ago, not- 
withstanding rises in costs of labour and material, while for a 
number of years miscellaneous telephone equipment had been 
supplied at figures yielding little or no profit to the manufacturer. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Broadly speaking, they traded all over the world. In 1938 they 
exported to 62 different countries, which was by way of being an 
achievement in these times. Apart from the multitude of restric- 
tions and regulations which had to be surmounted in one way or 
another, the position of the exporter from this country in the main 
was that he no longer traded against individual competitors; he was 
the individual competitor trading against the group competition of 
industries owned and controlled in all but name by Governments 
and certainly directed under Government supervision. 

What was the effect of the trading methods of which the prin- 
cipal originator and exponent was Germany? Rising taxation in 
that country and internal economic difficulties had driven Ger- 
many into amazing psychological misconceptions. In her eagerness 
to trade with the world, she forgot that it was not alone the 
quality of the goods, the technique of the manufacturer, or power 
politics which induced permanent export sales ; there was another 
and intangible but indispensable quality, the element they called 
goodwill. To create that and to retain customers, it was neces- 
sary to respect their ideas, philosophy and their moral principles, 
and for those—satisfied that National Socialism was faultless—she 
had little or no regard. 

There was ample trade for Germany and for the other manu- 
facturing and exporting countries, and it was certain that millions 
in Germany would prefer to pursue peacefully the methods of 
trading with the world she had found successful in the past. It 
was even more clear that the entire population of Great Britain 
would infinitely prefer to have the priceless advantages which 
would accrue from trading in a peaceful and prosperous world. 
He made no apology for expressing views on so-called politics. 
The life of the nation was at stake and consequently the life of 
the company. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As to the outlook for the current year, with a full order book 
in their possession and with good prospects in addition, he believed 
they would show even better results than those for the year under 
review. With Germany’s critical economic condition and the pro- 
found necessity for several years of peace in order to complete her 
internal reconstruction, he doubted whether they were going to 
have any political catastrophe in 1939 to prevent their hopes being 
fulfilled. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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RADIATION, LIMITED 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 
MR H. J. YATES’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of Radiation, Limited, was held, on the 30th 
ultimo, in London. 

Mr H. James Yates, the Chairman of the company, who presided, 
said that when Radiation was formed, central research laboratories 
had been established at Radiation House, London, and he could 
say without hesitation that the research work which had already been 
done, and which he hoped would always continue, had revolutionised 
domestic gas apparatus. During the present year further important 
developments should become practical propositions. For that reason 
they had a staff of highly trained men—the Radiation Technical 
Service Department—whose time was devoted to dealing with gas 
undertakings on technical matters. All that was, of course, arranged 
with the full co-operation of the gas undertakings, and he was 
confident that that section of the Radiation organisation would prove 
to be of increasing value in extending the good relations already 
existing between the undertakings and Radiation. 


CENTRAL RESEARCH KITCHEN 


The company’s Central Research Kitchen was also at Radiation 
House, and they had in addition a large demonstration kitchen at 
their Birmingham works. Students from cookery schools, demon- 
strators, and others could receive advice from their trained experts. 
The Radiation School of Cookery, with its service of lectures, and 
practical help and advice to inquirers, had been greatly appreciated 
by housewives all over the country. The Central Research Kitchen 
at Radiation House had witnessed some really remarkable demon- 
strations of the variety of dishes which could be cooked in the 
“New World ” Cooker under “ Regulo ” control. 

From time to time they had been asked to make the tests required 
for the final judging of recipes submitted in connection with national 
competitions—a tribute to the appreciation with which Radiation 
and its consistent efforts to improve the standard of domestic cooking 
in this country was viewed. The Radiation Cookery Book was in 
its twentieth edition, and 1,340,000 copies had been sold. Its weaiih 
of detailed information, including the “Regulo” settings for a 
great variety of recipes, made it a standard household reference 
book. That book went all over the world and had even been trans- 
lated into Chinese. They had also published a book “ The Economy 
of Good Carving,” dealing with the selecting of joints, poultry, game, 
etc., and the preparation recommended before cooking. It was fully 
illustrated to show the best methods of carving various joints and 
birds. That book had met with a great demand. 


THE “NEW WORLD” COOKER 


The “ New World” Cooker, with its single burner at the back 
of the oven, and with the “ Regulo” control, was used in all parts 
of the world where gas was available. There was no oven-heat 
control so accurate and reliable as the “ Regulo.” That word was 
among their most valuable trade marks, and had been registered in 
many countries. The most recent improvements to their “ New 
World ” cookers were self-lighting hotplate burners, together with 
refinements in burner design and manufacture, which gave such an 
increase in flame stability that that latest type of burner was 
technically described as “ non-lighting-back ” or “ self-righting.” 

Naturally, many of their improvements in domestic appliances had 
been adapted to other types of their apparatus. The large cooking 
apparatus for hospitals, hotels, restaurants, etc., had been continually 
developed, and he could say confidently that they led also in those 
types of appliance. The Radiation stand at the British Industries 
Fair, Birmingham, recently held, had been devoted almost entirely 
to a display of the company’s large cooking apparatus, and any of 
the shareholders who had seen the Stand would, he was sure, agree 
that their exhibit showed what very fine apparatus Radiation manu- 
factured. In particular, he thought one could not help being 
impressed by the 16-oven hotel range. 

As to their “ Radio” porcelain enamel, during the last few years 
they had enormously extended their plant, and as a result of their 
continued research work their enamel was of the highest quality 
obtainable in the present state of the art. That was of great advan- 
tage not only to the householder but also to the gas undertakings. 

In the case of hot water apparatus, gas possessed the great advan- 
tages of cleanliness and convenience. Their domestic hot water 
appliances of various types—instantaneous for use over basin or 
bath, storage heaters with “‘ Regulo” control, and others, for provid- 
ing really hot water wherever required in the house—had been further 
developed during the past year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT AND PROFIT 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of the Associated Electri- 
cal Industries, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Felix J. C. Pole (the chairman) said that the profit for the 
year, including dividends from subsidiary companies, whose divi- 
dends in the aggregate were less than the profits earned, amounted 
to £1,399,499. That was the largest profit earned in the history 
of the company, and was £109,491 greater than in the previous year. 
After providing for the dividend on preference stock, £75,843, there 
remained £608,480, and the directors recommended a dividend on 
the ordinary stock at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, less tax. 

The inflow of orders during 1938 was greater than in any previous 
year, except the year 1937, which was a record. That was in accord- 
ance with expectations, having regard to the abnormally large 
quantity of orders received in 1937. All the works of the group 
were fully employed, and the output was the highest in the history 
of the company. Special efforts had been made to effect deliveries, 
and the unexecuted orders on hand at the end of the year were 
slightly less than at December 31, 1937. 


GOVERNMENT WORK 


From what had appeared in the press, stockholders would have 
gathered that the company had placed its manufacturing, engineer- 
ing and research facilities at the disposal of the Government. A con- 
siderable amount of Government work was in process of manufac- 
ture, and the factory at Trafford Park had been extended to cope 
with Air Ministry and War Office contracts. Naturally, he could 
not particularise the many directions in which they were assisting 
the Government in the vital and essential work of re-armament, but 
he might mention Sir Kingsley Wood’s announcement in the House 
of Commons on November 10th last with reference to the manufac- 
ture of aircraft by the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company 
in technical collaboration with A. V. Roe and Company. A factory 
for this purpose was nearing completion on land adjoining the 
Trafford Park works. Also, in co-operation with John Brown and 


Company, a financial interest had been acquired in the Westland 


Aircraft Company, of Yeovil. 

The directors had continued the policy of keeping in personal 
contact with overseas markets, and had received some valuable 
orders, notwithstanding the difficulties of competing with certain 
countries. He would like to take the opportunity of expressing 
appreciation of the Government’s keen interest in export trade and 
cordially to commend the active steps now being taken by the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade to negotiate trade treaties and to en- 
courage international trade. They also acknowledged gratefully 
the assistance they had always received from the Export Credits 
Department of the Board of Trade. Their companies were repre- 
sented, and were active in overseas markets, and were determined to 
secure—in the national interest as also in their own—a fair share of 


the available business, even though the ruling price levels were 
often unsatisfactory. 


AN IMPORTANT ORDER 


The use of electricity in this country continued to increase, and 
naturally this growth demanded the manufacture of more generating 
and other equipment, for which they had received a large volume 
of orders. The largest machine ordered was a 60,000 kw. turbo 
generator set. He might particularise one export order which had 
been secured notwithstanding extreme competition. It was for Enso- 
Vallinkoski, Finland, and comprised four 30,000 K.V.A. water 
wheel alternators. These machines were estimated to weigh over 
400 tons each, and would be the largest yet built in this country. 

The necessity to uphold the position of pre-eminence in engincer- 
ing technique that the company had achieved gave added value to 
the activities of their engineering and research departments. Under 
the adverse conditions of world trade existing to-day, it was more 
than ever important that their companies should remain in the 
vanguard of engineering progress, and it was only by doing so 
that they could maintain their proper position in the export market. 
To that end they continued to spend large sums each year on engin- 
“Reece toa teen ett paca halla a. 

rom t said at previous i 
be aware that the Education Department was an outstanding feature 
of their activities. Last year there had been an develop- 
ment in association with the Lancashire Education Authority, viz., 
the provision of a new school in the Trafford Park Works. The 
school had been built by the company, and the staff would be pro- 
vided by the Lancashire Education Authority. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


April 1, 1939 


MAPLE AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
LARGE CONTRACTS IN HAND 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of Maple and Co, 
Ltd., was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Mr C. C. Regnart (the president) said that the year under re. 
view had been the most disturbed and anxious period since the 
end of 1918, and the repercussions on the trade of this country 
and particularly the retail trade of the West End of London had 
been far-reaching. Despite the conditions the branch in Birming. 
ham continued to progress. It was unquestionably the finest furni- 
ture shop in the Midlands. Upon the expiration of their lease at 
Gervis Place, Bournemouth, they transferred, on February 1st last, 
to new premises in St Peter’s Road. Those premises had proved 
most attractive and had not only commanded the general approval 
and admiration of all visitors, but the trade done during the 
first few weeks showed very satisfactory increases. It was again 
acknowledged to be the most beautiful furniture emporium in the 
South of England. He was pleased to report continued progress 
of their branch in the Argentine, despite a further fall in the 
rate of exchange, which was still causing British Companies con- 
siderable anxiety. 

Regarding their Paris company, the directors considered it was 
a triumph of good management on the part of their branch man- 
agers that they were able to come through the year without mak- 
ing a loss. As regards their factories at Cheltenham, known as 
H. H. Martyn and Company, Limited, here again they had con- 
siderably extended, especially on the metal side, and he thought 
the future pdlicy of the board would, in the near future, be entirely 
justified. They had, at the moment, large contracts in hand, in- 
cluding those for the S.S. “ Queen Elizabeth” and other ships. 

The financial position of the company was as strong as ever. 
If they enjoyed a peaceful era they would prosper as in the past. 
He was sure shareholders would not expect him to hazard any 
prognostications as to the future, but this he could say: he felt 
confident that, come what may, Maple and Company would weather 
the storm and sail into calm waters. There was a great future 
for the company, and stockholders should not be unduly disap- 
pointed because the dividend proposed was reduced. 

The report was adopted, and the dividend of 5 per cent. approved. 


MOSS’ EMPIRES, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULT DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of Moss’ Empires, Limited, 
was held, on the 24th ultimo, at the company’s London offices. 

Addressing the stockholders, Colonel J. J. Gillespie (the chair- 
man) said:—The amount owing on debentures is over £7,000 less 
than 1937. Reserve account is slightly more, being £449,562. 
This, together with the surplus of valuation over book values on 
properties, £428,149, and the amount to be carried forward on 
profit and loss account, £26,967, makes a total reserve of well over 
£900,000, and there is nothing included in the balance sheet for 
goodwill. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, additions to properties are 
£1,578 less than in the previous year. The additional amount 
written off properties is £4,532, mainly for amortisation of lease- 
holds. The total amount standing to the credit of leasehold reserve 
is £92,578. Depreciation written off furnishings is £19,630. 

The figures in the profit and loss account differ very little from 
1937, except that income tax and N.D.C. are nearly £10,800 up. 
The net trading profit is within £1,000 of 1937. The amount paid 
in entertainment tax is very large, and this keeps people of limited 
means out of the higher-priced seats. The directors hope for some 
relief from this heavy imposition on the “living stage.” The net 
result of the year is that the carry-forward is only £1,587 less than 
in the previous year. 

He considered that the year’s results were more than satisfactory 
when one considered the effect of the crisis on entertainment 
business. 

Right up to the month of August last year the board hoped to 
present a profit and loss account showing enhanced profits as com- 
pared with the year 1937. The trading profit for 1938 until the 
month of August showed a considerable increase as compared with 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. The crisis then 
became acute and business declined, this company’s theatres being 
adversely affected in common with the whole entertainment business. 

It is too early to forecast, but trading results as a whole are not 
quite so good. 

The directors’ report and accounts were adopted and a dividend 
was declared on the ordinary stock of 5 per cent. actual, less income 
tax—making 10 per cent. for the year. 
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April 1, 1939 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


COMPANY’S HIGH STATE OF EFFICIENCY 


The annual general meeting of Pinchin, Johnson and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, at the Hotel Victoria, 
London. 

Mr Edward Robson (the chairman), in moving the adoption of 
the directors’ report and balance-sheet for the year 1938, said: 
When I had the pleasure of addressing you a year ago, the prospects 
for a continuance of satisfactory trading were quite definite. In fact, 
for the first five months of the year our sales were generally well 
maintained. Subsequently, however, the trade recession began to 
make itself felt. 

The unfavourable conditions that developed were intensified by 
the serious international political disturbances that ensued in the 
early autumn. 

In November, however, a definite recovery set in and, commencing 
with that month, sales not only substantially recovered but, in fact, 
have shown an increase in each month to date this year. 

The decrease in profits is due entirely to the conditions to which 
I have referred, which have affected equally both the home trade and 
also our revenue from associated companies overseas. 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


In spite of the most difficult situation that has existed in Shanghai 
for a long time, it is gratifying to report that our China company is 
now working at a profit. 

For the past two years the industrial position in France has been 
unsatisfactory, but there has been in recent months a very definite 
improvement. 


Through the French company, we are interested in a trading unit 
in Barcelona, and I am pleased to say it has continued operations 
throughout the war period, and the factory is intact. 

You will hardly expect me to attempt to anticipate very definitely 
the future prospects. It will, perhaps, be sufficient for me to say 
that if world conditions are reasonably satisfactory our business is 
bound to progress. Our organisation, technically and industrially, 
is in a very high state of efficiency and the future of our business 
should be in the direction of steady advancement. 


The report was adopted. 
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The re-election of the directors and auditors followed, and the 
meeting terminated after a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
proposed by Mr Wm. C. Howard. 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES, LIMITED 
RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Ericsson Telephones, Limited, was 
held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Mr T. Kirkham (managing director) presided in the absence in 
America of Sir Harold Wernher, the chairman, and read a speech 
prepared by him. 

Mr Kirkham, in the course of his address, said: —We may con- 
gratulate ourselves that notwithstanding the disturbed conditions 
which prevailed throughout the past year, our company emerged in 
a stronger position than ever. The order-book was again a record 
one, and the careful planning of the preceding years enabled us to 
achieve a much greater output. It is appropriate to report that 
during the past few years our output has trebled, and we now have 
upwards of 4,500 employees, all working full time. This is par- 
ticularly noteworthy, inasmuch as we have been employed, in the 
main, upon our normal activities and not upon so-called war work. 

You will have observed recently the emphasis placed by other 
nations upon the importance of export trade, but to this country, 
built up during the past 100 years so largely upon foreign commerce, 
the matter is one of supreme importance. I am, therefore, always 
particularly glad when I can inform you, as I can to-day, that our 
sales abroad have again shown a substantial increase, and every 
effort is made to expand these. 

As may be expected from a record turnover, the net profit is also 
a record, being £161,293 (which includes £5,579 dividends received 
from a subsidiary company), as compared with £148,704 for 1937. 
As you will see, taxation has risen from £59,003 to £83,268, this 
being due, of course, to the higher standard rate applied to the 
greater profits and to the new Defence Contribution. 

The past is gone and we face the future. Fortunately, perhaps, 
it is given to none of us to see “ which seed will grow and which 
will not.” We are all conscious of the clouds which threaten the 
international horizon, but this at least we can say, whatever the 

future holds, your company meets it in a strong and healthy condi- 
tion. We again have a record volume of orders in hand with 
splendid prospects of further large contracts. 

The report was adopted and the dividend of 18 per cent., free 
of tax, plus a bonus of 7 per cent., free of tax, was approved. 





Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


. Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 


April 1 
To the Public ...... il ie 
To Shareholders ... 58,750 om 61,687 
By S. E. Intro. ...... Nil si Ni 


4 Ni 
By Permis. to Deal... 2,303,185 1,015,000 1,207,674 


Sav. Certs., week 
ended Mar. 25 ... Dr450,000 Dr450,000 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Year to date 
1939 (New Basis) ......... 33,865,928 32,634,863 
1938 (New Basis)... 2.00000 57,902,042 44,596,535 
1939 (Old Basis) ..........+. 19,461,010 19,244,945 
1938 (Old Basis) ........008- 39,789,074 27,733,672 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K, ex U.K. Countries 


& £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 24,159,382 8,255,481 200,000 
1938 (New Basis)... 35,286,345 6,880,961 2,429,229 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 15,557,589 3,487,356 200,000 
1938 (Old Basis) ... 21,159,449 4,175,099 2,399,124 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Pref. Ord. 
Year to date k £ 
1939 (New Basis) 16,270,169 1,555,046 14,809,648 
1938 (New Basis) 20,398,099 3,773,113 20,425,323 
1939 (Old Basis) 13,097,435 867,697 5,279,813 
1938 (Old Basis) 15,730,122 2,260,722 9,742,828 


Note.—“ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 

gees fo snarchders ony. cw, Bate 
new t 

se capital in permission to 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 
Jonas Woodhead and Sons, Ltd.— 
Particulars of 100,000 6 per cent. con- 


vertible cumulative {£1 preference shares 
taken by Messrs Erlangers at par, 
subject to 6d. p.s. commission, and a fee 
of £500. Proceeds to purchase 99 per 
cent. of share capital of Ibbotson, 
Brothers and Company of Sheffield. 
Shares redeemable from March, 1944, 
to 2039 at 22s. 6d. Convertible to 
March, 1944, into four 5s. ordinary 
per one £1 preference. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Lewis’s Investment Trust.—Issue 
of 58,750 £1 ordinary shares at 2ls., 
in proportion of one for 20 held. 


BONUS SHARES 


Churchill Machine Tool.—It is 
proposed to capitalise £65,940 of profits, 
and issue to existing ordinary stock- 
holders one {£1 share for £3 of stock 
held. 

CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

British Columbia Investment 
Company (5 per cent. lst mortgage gold 
bonds—Series A—1960).—The whole 
of these bonds now outstanding will be 
redeemed on June 1, 1939. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
COLTNESS IRON COMPANY report 
that coal output in 1938 was rather higher 
than in 1937, but the foundries were not so 
busy; total profits are £12,464 lower at 
£341,016. Despite a decline in voyage profits, 


ROYAL MAIL LINES are maintaining 
their 5 per cent. dividend. The balance sheet 
reflects the Pacific Steam Navigation acquisi- 
tion. The full report of JOHN BARKER 
AND COMPANY confirms the satisfactory 
impression made by the preliminary state- 
ment. Net profits are £385,870 against 
= Profits of PROVINCIAL NEWS- 

APERS are fully maintained, and the 
dividend is being raised from 2 per cent. to 
3 per cent. Although orders received by 
A. REYROLLE AND COMPANY in 1938 
were lower, they came in at a satisfactory 
rate, and sales rose considerably. Trading 
profits thus amount to £335,035 against 
£247,305. A setback has been experienced 
by STEEL BROTHERS AND COM- 
PANY. The year’s total profit of £320,272, 
moreover, contains larger profits of a capital 
nature. JOSEPH TRAVERS AND SONS 
have maintained their turnover, but in 
consequence of increased competition, have 
experienced a decline in net _ profits. 
TUNNEL ASBESTOS CEMENT report 
a decline in sales, and no dividend is being 
paid on the deferred shares. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Royal Mail Lines.—Voyage profits for 
1938, £903,187 (£1,035,460). Total income 
1938, £980,222 (£:1,111,141). Administration 
expenses £345,017 (£351,201). Net profit 

617,933 (£743,055). To fleet replacement 

136,165 (£146,435). To insurance account 
£25,000. (For 1937 £100,000 was placed to 
general reserve.) Ordinary dividend main- 
tained at 5 per cent. Carry forward reduced 
from £35,228 to £29,296. Balance sheet 
shows cash down from 1,125,000 to 
£225,000, but investments in subsidiaries 
stand at £607,815 against £14,520. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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April 1, 1939 


OVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended March 25, 1939, total 


ordinary revenue was £19,997,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £11,255,000. ‘Thus 
excluding sinking fund allocations, Defence 
expenditure from loans, and interest paid 
and received under the Defence Loans Act, 
ithe deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£11,001 ,000, against a surplus of £32,131,000 
a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 














Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
April 1,; April 1,; Week | Week 
Revenue | peti. |io8 937, to 1985 ended ended 
mate, Mar. 
1938-39 oa a 26, 25, 
Se see | 1938 | 19. ee oe 1939 
ORDINARY 
REVENUB 


Income Tax |$341150 292,174) 327, 1 sso = 558 
62,000) 59, 3,510 


3 
Duties .,, | 88,000 6,1 L770 
Stamps...... | 24 °000) 25.700 306 

N.D.C....... | 20,000, 1,330! 21, 1,120 
Other In. | 

Rev. Duties | 1,250, 1,700 


Total I. R 5 400) 461 594 506,633) 15, 015) 17,258 
ev. 536, > 




































Customs ... 227,950) 219,179) 222, 5,078| 5,167 
Excise ..... 116,150; 113,232) 113, 732 700 
Total Cust. 

5,810} 5,867 


and Excise | 344,100) 332,411) 336, 
pies duties | 36,000} 34, 35,343 




















-O. (Net 

Receipt) 8,670) 11,7 10,060 Dr2100 Dr3150 
P.O. Fund 2,400 y. ren én eee 
Crown Lands) 1,330) 1,280) 1, oun oun 
Rec. from 

Sun. Loans 5,250| 5,2 5, oes on 
Misc. Rec. | 10,500) 11,869) 10,82 26 22 
Total Ordin- | | 

ary Revenue, 944,650) 858,539) 906,109 18,751) 19,997 

Sevr-Ba. 

REVENUE 
Post Office 

and Broad- 

casting* ... | 80,492) 74,0: 77,139 3,250) 4,350 4,350 


-__ 


___ Total... |1025142, 932,559 983,248 22,001) 24,347 








Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


on 











ril 1,) April | 1,| 1,; Week | Week 
Esti- ie: A 1958, to ended| ended 
mate, aN eo Mar. | Mar. 
1938-39) 26, 25, 26, 25, 
nee | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
ORDINARY 
EXPEND. 
Int. & Man. 
of Nat. Dt. | 230,000) 214,427 214,765 581 425 
Papeete to 
. Ireland 8,900; 7,657) 8,567) 428) 462 
Other Cons. 


Fund Serv. | 5,239] 3,009] 4,755 


Total... GF atte 225,093, 228,087 
601,315, 689,023 














7,012) 10,283 


1, oie 972 
24,783 











Total Ord fall 
Pn ga  hosizas 826, | 917,110 


Def. . oe 131,904 45,350) 104,2. 





Sinkg. fds.|} éae 10,1 11,653 
SELF-BAL. 

P. O. and 
B’dcasting 


80,492} 74,020 77,139 
___ Total... '1032217/ 910,528'1005902) 11,568! 16,860 


* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 


Excluding Post Office and + eee and 
ioteonen under Defence Loans Act. 


+ After sognceselone of £100,000 made during 
Passage of Finance Act. é 


§ After Steg Navy and Air * Papgiomenteny tary Esti- 
‘onan Act, revised 
increased Civil (additional to marginal 


Provision). N 27, 50. 
ae et increase, £7,327,000, plus £50,000 


| Now transferred as charge against revenue. 
@ After adding issues from Defence Loans. 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 

£295,967 to £ 2,456,860, the other operations 

or the week (as shown below, but excluding 

eon ee and interest paid 

and received in respect "of those issues) 

ae National Debt by £6,916,000 
8,286 millions, 
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WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
Treasury Bills ...... 6,545 | Nat. Savings Certs. 700 


Pub.Dept.Advances 1,550 | P.O. & Teleg. ...... 450 
N. Atl. Shipping .. 29 
8,095 1,179 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
— 1, 1938, to March 25, 1939, are shown 
Ow :— 


5 (£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. . 10 | Ordinary Rev. ... 906,109 
Eire issues......... 000 | Eire receipts ...... 10,000 


18. ... 100250 Defence int. recd. 1,946 

Cz. Slovak i iss. ... 10,029 | Gross borr. 137,032 
Def. -int.paid ... 1,946 Less 

Inc. in balances... 93 | Sinkg. Fds. 11,659 

Net borrowing ... 1 


25,373 
1,043,428 1,043,428 
FLOATING DEBT 
(& millicns) 

Ways and 

Teer eans 
Advances Total | Float- 

fe Float-| 


| Bank See t hoon 
Publi D | 
se der | T*P Dasta.| Ere. as 
1938 || land 











| 
Mar. 25 [512-0 265 0) 541, 5-9) 837-0 319-1 
Dec. 3 | 517-0! 445-4| 49-5 1,011.9 494-9 
» 10 507-0 | 465-3 46:7 1019.0 512-0 
» 17 |500-0| 474-2| 51-5 1,025.7, 525-7 
» 24 | 493-0! 495-3| 42-1 1,030.4, 537-4 
¥ 31 488-0/497:°6| 45-8 | 5-3 _— 543-4 
Jan. 7 en-clees 41:0 | 0-7 |1,040.2) 565-5 
» 14 |449-0/525-5/ 37-1 | ... (1,011.5 526-6 
» 21 | 426-0/524-1| 37-6 | ... | 987.5, 561-7 
» 28 | 411-0/517-8| 39°3 | ... | 968-1) 557-1 
Feb. 4 | 396-0 520-1) 36:7| ... | 952°8 556°8 
aa 381-0 | 502-4 38-8 vee | 9222) 541-2 
» 18 | 366°0! 498-6 38-9 . | 903-5) 537-5 
» 25 | 351-0/500-0| 40-2 891-2) 540-2 
Mar. 4 | 346-0 | 509-8) 40-2 | 6-0 | 902-0 450-0 
» 11 | 351-0) 503-2) 45-9 | ... | 900-2 549-1 
» 18 a3 ies) at saa | 903-5) 547-5 
_»_ 25 | 366°0'502'2\ 43-4! ... | 911-6 545°6 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amvunt Per 
acct gee 
verags lott 
Tender eee Rate) at. 
pplied, ° mini- 
Offered “PP AS Allotted | 
| | Rate 
1938 8. - | 
Nov. 25| 50:0 | 846 | 50-0 | 911-31) 55 
Dec. 2| 35:0 | 74:8 | 35-0 he 11:03, 18 
» 9| 35°0 | 68-8 | 35-0 19 2:10 52 
» 6-16 | 30:0 | 70-6 | 30:0 20 0-79 27 
» 23| 35-0 | 62:9 | 35-0 22 0-45) 44 
» 30| 35:0 | 74:1 | 31-0 [13 8-88) 37 
1939 | 
Jan. 6| 25-0 | 60:3 | 25-0 [11 0:08 29 
» 13) 25-0 | 65-1 | 22-0 10 8:09 24 
” 20] 25-0 | 67:8 | 23-0 [10 3-54) 22 
» 27| 20-0 | 63:4 | 20:0 10 5-04 18 
Feb. 3] 20:0 | 67°6 | 20:0 10 4:76 13 
» 10! 20-0 | 71-2 | 20-0 10 1-41; 25 
* 17] 20-0 | 70-1 | 20-0 10 0-64 15 
»» 24) 30:0 | 72-6 | 30:0 10 1-33) 30 
Mar. 3| 40-0 | 83-8 | 40:0 10 0-48 27 
» 10} 40-0 | 81:3 | 40:0 10 1-01, 34 
- 17 | 40:0 | 73:8 | 40-0 [10 1-32) 42 
» 24! 45-0 | 57-9 | 45:0 14 7-44 73 


| 
| 
| 


= are paid for during following week, on any 
rking day at arene s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
Is and there are no Monday maturities. When 
poe length is 90 om, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. oa paid for in February are 89-day 
paid for each Tuesday, which are 


ex: 
Be-dey bile, applications at £99 16s. 3d. 


oan for seriils to -_ Saal for on Monday, Tu 
Wednesday, and Thursday of following week wes 
ed as to about 73 oe cent. and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 16s. 4d. 
for —, to be paid for on Friday and Saturday were 


full. £45-0 millions of Treasury bills 
ee chien of enh Sn. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES 
Purchase 
Sales in Number | Price 

Ten weeks to :— 2 £ 
March 12, 1938 ...... 7,172,025 5,379,016 
March 11, 1939 ...... 6,715,801 5,036,850 

k to :— 

Weerch 12, 1938 ...... 647,580 485,685 
March 4, 1939........- 687,251 515,438 
March 11, 1939 ...... 641,993 481,495 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 29, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . 481,986,595 | Other Govt. 
In Securities... 287,884,872 
Dept. ..... 44,173,410 | Other Secs.. 316,626 
Silver Coin.., 783,402 


Amt. of Fid. 
IONE b,5<55. 300,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion ..... 226,160,005 
(at 148/6 per 
oz. fine) 








526,160,005 526,160,005 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ one | £ 
pee capital 14, a 3000 | Govt. Secs. . 102,301,164 
enebnbnent 3,6 9,211 Other Secs. : 


Public Deps.* 21 4 470 | Discs., etc. 4,776,139 
Other Deps. : ————— | Securities... 22,471,837 
Bankers ... 98,508,737 —_—_ 
Other ....... 36,268, 344 ny 27,247,976 
-_—-— eoeee 44,173,410 

134,777,081 | | Gold & Silver 
aS 1,071,212 
174,793,762 174,793,762 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(L thousands) 

















| Compared with 
Amt. ee : 
Both Departments Mar. 29,| 
1939 | Last | Last 
| Week Year 
| 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ........... | 481,987 + 4,575 — 3,42 
Deposits : Public.......... | 21,775|— 6,823 + 4,008 
Bankers’ ...... | 98,509 + 6,303'— 9,624 
Others .. os 36,268 + 560 1,115 
Total outside liabilities . ‘cai 38+ 


4,615 — 10,154 
1i- 39 


Capital and rest .......... | 18,242 
COMBINED ASSETS 


+ 











Govt. debt and securities | 401,201/+ 2,988 + 91,195 
Discounts and advances. | 4,776 + 1,597 3,926 
Other securities ........... | 22,789 — 76+ 1,768 
Silver coin in issue dept. | 783\+ 21,4 773 
Gold coin and bulliont | 227,231)+ 87 — 100003 

RESERVES _—_——_— 


Res. of notes & coin in | } 
banking department.. 45,245|— 4,488 + 3,421 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(“ proportion ”’) . 
(5) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes | 
(“‘ reserve ratio”’) | 35°6%'— 0-1%'—14:9% 


+ Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





| 28-9%|— — 3:3% 











b millions) 
1938 | 1939 
snipes, 7 es ey 9 eS 
~ | - — Mar. Mar. 
TS 22 | 's 29* 
Fo a it 
Issue Dept. : 34 | 
Notes in circ, | 485-4) 479-2) 477-2) 477-4) 482-0 
Notes in bank- | 
ing dept. . 41:0} 46:9 48-8 48-6 44:2 
Govt. debt ‘and | | 
securities .... | 199-2) 299-3) 299- ea 298:9 298-9 


Other secs. ... 0-8 0-0 0} 0-4 0-3 
= 0-0 0:7 0-71 0:8 0-8 








Gold, vail 326:4| 226-0! 226-0 266-0, 226-2 
ats. perf. oz. | 84°96 .148-16'148- 42 148-42: 148-50 
Deposits : 
Public ......... 17:8 11-4 10: s| 28:6) 21:8 
Bankers’........ 108-1) 97-4) es 5} 92-2) 98-5 
Others ......... 37°4| 35:8 5:5) 35°7| 36:3 
Total .........++ 163°3) 144-6 152. 5) ache 156-6 
Bkg. Dept. Secs 
Government... | 110-8} 89-2) 97-5) 99-4) 102-3 
Discounts, etc. 8-7 3-4 1-7 3-2) 8 
Other .......... 20-2} 22-4; 21-7 22-4 22-4 
Total ..........5 139-7) 115-0) 120-9) 125-0; 129-5 
Banking dept. 
TESETVE ........5 41:8 47-9| 49-8 49-7 45-2 
% % % % % 
“ Proportion ” 25-6; 33-1} 32-6) 31-7) 28-9 


Reserve ratiot.. | 50°5| 36:4) 36:1) 35:7) 35-6 
* Government is £11,015,100 ; capital 
depart 


14,553,000. + Gold stoc! both ments to 
§14533,000. Gal socks sa 





fi 
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OVERSEAS BANK __| CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA BANQUE MEL may 
RETURNS | ne ae fo oe ae Fe a | Feb, | Be 


e 5 15, 31 19, | 
NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain_appeared ASSETS 1938 | 1939 Ge ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 


in The Economist of May 28, 1938. The latest 36 24) 1,224) 1,224 | Gold ......... Bo as : 1939 
returns of the Bank of Portugal appeared in our Gold os one excl * 1.38 matt 7 7 i . 405. | 405. gta? 
issue of February 4th; Egypt, of March 4th; : bond... I 119 «#1 i *O} 273-1) 276- 1s 

Denmark, and International Settlements, of March 398! 397 Public departments 4) 757-7) 751-1 92 
1ith; Finland, of March 18th; Danzig, Estonia, LIABILITIES | i -2) 818- 5 790:8 742-9 
Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, New Zealand, | 1,149) 1,110) mw 
Soqeenntn, South Africa and Sweden, of March ies: "101| 116) 27 in ci i 879-9) 813-3) 816-5) 8126 


370, 354! i 4 eee os's 436-0 451-9) 449. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | @%%;,0! Participation ill aed SE OS Seana co (BESO “911158 -8'1100-9111257 
Million §’s Gold and for. exch. to \n6-4%181-8%!78-69%)77- $ Se ee value is: + 433-9 million ray 
“2 US. davis | Mar. | Mar. ) Mar. | ca | ete esa ~ 


RESOURCES | 31, 2, | 23, | 30, 
G nd certifs, on hand | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH __ BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


and due from Treas. | 9,213 12,155, 12,308 12,424 a ; 
Total reserves 9,696) 12,597, 12,723. 12,837 BANK.—AMillion £A’s Mar. Feb. | EF eb. 
Total cash reserves ... 474, 432, 406 404 199 | 


SE ee UUUEEE EEE IE NIEIREEIREEEREG REE Emad 4, 

Total bills discounted 3 1938 1939 

Sa 4 ‘ 3) 1 Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. Coin & bullion : Gold | 801-0} 501-3) 501: 
4 


Total bills on hand ... 4 28, 27, 20, 27, Other| 31-8) 36- 4) 33- 
Industrial advanns .. 17 15 14) 14 ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 Spec. fd. for for. exch. 300-0! 300 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564) 2,564 2,564 2,564 | Gold and ish stg. | 16- = 16-03, 16-03 16-03 Discounts and advances | 532- 3) 478-2) 488 
Total bills and s:2s. ... | 2,594) 2,583) 2.582 2,582 Other coin, bullion, &c. | 5°02) 5°69) 5-80) 5-33 Government bonds ... |1156-8/1618-6 1694: 
5 | 15.927 16.111 | Call money. 26-70) 18- 63} 19-26} 19-07 Agencies’ accounts ... | 120-2) 182-1) 219- 
| 12,901) 15,927 16,008. 
LIaBILITIes | | , 91-40) 89-64) 35°19) 54-95 LIABILITU S$ 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4, 122; 4,356 4,335) 4,345 11-97) 15-66, 15-94) 16-02 Notes issued 1790 -7/2316-8 2224: 
Aggregate cf :> cess mr. LIaBILIT 1 Deposits : Government | 534-0) 264- 6) 591- 
bank res. over redts. | see 3,380 3,360, 3,520 *: = ¢: = - 73 a Other ...... | 66°2/ 203-7) 126: 
Deposits — Member- . = 
bank reserve account | 7,312) 8,942 8,989) 9,125 3 84-05; 86: 32 85°49 BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 
Govt. deposits 292) 1,168 1,222) 1,201 Se entncetaataatnnTNochetibtachca cde ae 
Total deposits P Tas 10, ae 10,722 10,831 = - | a Me. 
Sap. paid in and surplus 1 11 
Tota abilities 12,901) 15,927 16,008 16,111 | NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM. : 1938 | 1939 | 1930 | is) 
Reserve to icps. and | Million belgas c 136 -67/138 89,138: _ 9 
F.R. notes 80 -5%,\84-3% |84-5% 84: 6% Sa al t & 
U 3.2.R. Bis AND — ne oe. nf oo her in’ wee | 73°57) 75-05) 73-65 73-41 
Tar -asuryY C /MBINED 24, 23, bills 1-81) 8-32) 7:71) 8-24 
omens Assets ; assets eee | 70°38, 62-15) 65-38) 61-58 
acta 794) 14,888) 15,075) 15,160 LIABILITIES | | 
M pibast... 12,794 a 15,075) 15, geese 7 7 i vee {183-58/184-71/187-44 184-58 
2,680 2,827, 2,8 2,837 Foreign exchange, etc. - | 83-68) 85-23) 83-21, 82°83 
| oe Bills and securities...... 


1S 
Monev in circulation... | 6,329) 6,739, 6,758 6,765 Advances ........+- coves 3 NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Treasu‘y cash and de- LIaBILITIES ion di 

__ posits with F.R. Bss. | 3,843) seeed: 3,965, 3,923 i . | 4,385 Milli dinar 


ERAL RESERVE | Ee | ae 
NEW YORK FED 4 
: ———= eooeteerwsre 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
BANK.—Million $’s— 0 1,777| 1,913 1,915 1,915 
oo wa, | Be, | 28, a.se7] 1,927| 1,910 191 
AD 927) 1,910, 1, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 Million levas 27240} 2,229, 2,229, 2,229 
Total gold reserves . |4099- “mt or 7. 0 i LIABILITIES 
Total bills discounted | 2-7, 9 3, Ll : : in circulation ... | 5,657} 6,386 6,426| 6,530 
Bilis bt. in open mkt. | 0-2) O. 2} 0-2 5, | 7, | 15 ight liabiliti 2,792) 2,241) 2,174 2,104 


> > 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 739-5 724.6 724-6, 724-6 1939 | 1939 
| 730-0! 729-8 | Gold 2,006! 2,006 


4825 -4:4921-3 oreign ies... 1,012 1,051 Million florins 


Member- 
bank reserve account |3475- 0 4867- 1 ! . ieeiieaditestatetl ee : a 
Reserve to deps. and } 728; 851 Mar. ; Feb. 


Total bills and securts. | 746: s 729: 


_F.R. notes ........+-+- "cesses [86°2% 900% 89-9%'90-1% 1% 28, | 27, 
= ASSETS 1938 | 1939 


LIABILITIES 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING lotes in ci ion... | 2, 2,496) 3s : diibiheanitievaices — oe: 3 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s diver «--cccceccessssseeees | 14-7] 27: 
" Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. i 5:2) 3-2 
16, is | & 15, advances 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 298-4) 260°8) 215°4 
8,889) 8,215, 8,338) 8,281 ‘li LIABILITIES 
12,255 13,393 13,507 | 13,541 1 i i 934- H 991-6 yt Hi 978-4 
Deposits : 


ae eh awe 71-5| 139: 
Reserve banks 5,733, 7,171| 7,409 7,464 . . go4.81 619-4 620: 30.0 
Due from domestic bis. | 2,045, 2,5 " 2,532| 2,659 oo 22, 15, 
14 5 1 951 | saeesla 143 f which ...... ' : BANK OF NORWAY 
223) 5 5181) 5,224 5,198 | Securities Million kroner ci 
25, 631; 632, 633 Liannsrins : , 2 Mar. | Feb. [ Mar. | Mar. 
53 6,285, 6,518 6,657 al as7- 2a, | 22. | 13, | 
i 30 | "Se, t ASSETS 939 | 19 
_BANK OF FRANCE.—Millionfrancs | P@psite: Dem.C ‘7| 21-1) 20-2) 23-7 | Coin anf tution tgotd | | |" | 
; | Mare Feb. | Mar. | Mar. i , FESEFVE) ....ceeeeeeceee | 134-0) 147-7 147-7) 147-7 
: it Liabilities ; . Bal. abroad & for. bills 192-7; 164-4) 167-8 171'8 
23, 16, 23, deposit FE 
1938 | 1639 | 1939 | 1639 7 a a 62:8 62'8 
55,807 87,266 87,266, 87,266 nba ofeais 64:8} 62:8 
si eh 726 oeel tae 109-7] 134-0) 134-71 1348 
a roa eeeeee 
Advances on securities 3,627 3,317 3,340, 33500 CZECHOSLOVAKIA Mion Cz. iemaroecneame tation oan neenna ees 97-4] 111-8) 114-7) 115-9 
166, LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... | 417-4] 431-6, 434:7) 438°8 
3,200, 10,000) 10,000) 10,000 Deposits at 149-7} 158-3) 171-3) 170-0 0 
36,674 20,627, 20,627) 20,627 


5,575 5,470 5,470, 5,470 
3,925 —_ 4,461) 4,315 


“ents 111162 113415 115922 
si 18 4.736 
432 


a 2283 in ci Gold ...cccccrececeeeeeee | 438°0| 446° . ‘ 

i 608 and balances ‘1 . 14:5 é 

. aero Bills discounted ......... | 592° 763°3 754°4 

® Revalued Nov . securities | 33- 8 91-4 89:2 
. 17, aaa from -. oe oe oT oD 

Securities 128- 152: 8 132-2 132°5 
jotes in circulation ... |1062- 31925: -3)1315- “6 13053 
Sige amin: Got | 3 alk 2 att 
sethdiatiiletionds | SOOT 212. +2) 241-1) 1345 5 


17, SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 


3SbE 


SE IISSeSs 
CONOCHOA®W 


1939 


444 

ee eeeeetoeee 696 700 
seeesees 156) 152 
595, 595 


Sterling securities ...... 

Indian Govt. rupee a Re. icctnanessnccbaccees 

Investments ............ 69 = Dacca aval 

Notes in circn,: India Sous oatheeseaabadae 
—, a 34 LIABILITIES 


Pe eeeeeeeeeseeeee 


paae<. 114 -IABILITIES 
: 9/1628: 1,1666°0 
204-6 99:9, eS 9 td Banks *..... 14. | Other sight liabilities... oho lies. 41563 3 
%! 


ae 59%1 *06%!1- Sieh es -03% abilie’s a 
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April 1, 1939 
BANK CLEARINGS 












































LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended Aggregate from 
Month of February Wednesday January 1 to 
Mar.30,|Mar.29,; Mar. 30, | Mar. 29. 
1938 | 1939 |Change\ 193g '| 1939 | 1938 1939 
Number of 
working days : 24 24 % 6 6 76 75 
"TOW sabicciecens 2,627,656 2,422,048) — 7-8! 590,211 | 554,969 8,507,890} 7,700,664 
Memmpeiien : 168,826 165,048|— 2-8) 42,443) 39,587) 545,764) 514,138 
micas 95,063 290,115|— 1-6) 66,480, 63,578) 947,193; 917,273 
Total ...... 3,091, 1543/2,877, v2 — 7: 0, 699, 134! 658, 134) 10, 100,847) 9, 9,132,075 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended Aggregate from 
Month of February Saturday January 1 to 
Mar. 26, | Mar. 25, Mar. 26, Mar. 2' 
1938 | 1939 | Change |" 1938 se | i 1939 at 1938 | 1939 ‘ 
ao" piske Fe Se wit hee hE 
No. of working 
days :— 24 24 % 6 6 74 | 73 
BIRMINGHAM 9,753 | 9,978 |+ 2:3 | 2,038 | 1,980 | 31,437 30,495 
BRADFORD ... | 3,453 | 3,441 |— 0-3 795 758 | 10,362 10,455 
BRISTOL......... 5, 5,571 |+ 1-1! 1,261 | 1,155 | 15,947 16,008 
idle conacvsesen .| 3,725 | 3,454 |—- 7:2 792 689 | 11,405 10,280 
LEEDS ........+0. .| 4407) 3,911 |—27-2 854 842 | 13,484 13,605 
LEICESTER ... | 2,837 | 2,805 |— 1-1 643 | 9.089 8,907 
LIVERPOOL ... | 22,847 | 20,297 |—11-1 | 5,269 | 4,757 | 68,685 61,290 
MANCHESTER | 40,992 | 39,157 |— 4-4) 8,659 | 8,771 | 124,671 117,094 
NEWCASTLE... | 7,041 | 6,793 |~ 3-5 | 1,546 | 1,525 | 20,327 19,523 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,256 1,984 —12:0 466 388 | 6,706 6,171 
SHEFFIELD .., | 5,110| 4,544 nd 774 805 | 15,111 | 13,650 
Total : 11 Towns | 107,929 | 101,935 |— 5-5 | 23,114 | 22,313 | 327,224 | 307,478 
DUBLIN ......... | ae | re | » | 5,192 | 5,907 | 72,073 76,779$ 





+ 12 calendar weeks, 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





l 
| Mar. 23, lsaar: 24, | Mar. 25, | Mar. 27, | Mar. 28,’ Mar. 29, | Mar. 30, 
| 1939 } 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 











Bank rate (changed % % of % % % % 
from 212% June 30, 0 70 ° 0 o ° ° 
BUSES ‘ntercoliaciintdehes 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 





aes rates of discount 


60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts "ee 96-1116) "ge eri i6} Sg—11j6) 5g-llig 79-116 
3 


| 
| | 3, 34 | 34-1 3; 16, 














3 months’ do. ...... 4 4 7-151 
4 months’ do. ...... yey 1316 l siete \13) 6-73 13, g=7g 13;g6-7g | Llg—Llg 
6 months’ do. ...... gl | Tel | igel 1 1 1-114} 133-112 
Discount ‘Treasury Bills) 
2 months?’ .......00000 96-58 58 5g 5g 5g 5g 34-1336 
3 months’ ..........4. %6 ANye—5q |ye—Sq | Myp—3q | MyeSq | Mie~3q | 84 
Loqns—Day-to-day ... 1p] lo=1 loml lo) | Jol lp 1p~1 
isedepanisteabedeics Web | ed | lod | lod | led | led | ied 
papech allwnes.: Bk. lg 1g lg 1g lg lg lg 
Discount houses at call | 12 1g 1g 12 12 1g 12 
AE MOMEB ocvcesisccccces 34 34 34 34 34 34 34 
| 
Comparison with previous weeks 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short Geka < siiseepntasinieipacatiaatehebiianat 
3 Months | 4 Months 'e Months)3 > Mott Months 6 Month Months 
1939 ©, ° % o o o % 
Mach 2 ... 4 if, 916 816-58 Qio-3 | 234-314 | 3-3ilg 
so 9 4. | lel 17 6 6-88 21o-3 | 234-31q | 3-312 
» 16 4... | lol 17 6-58 Qlo-3 | 234-31g | 3-31Q 
» 23 .. | lod lly = a Zlo-3 | 234-314 | 3-3lg 
% eee | IQ-1 Tg-15)6 Lig-ltg 1419 Zlo-3 | 234-314 | 3-3lQ 
NEW YORK 
nous drying Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
: Mar. 30, Mar. 1, Mar. 8, Mar. 15, Mar. 22, Mar. 29, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 = 1939 
oe 4 4 
sl money sagarapenans : , ? i i i 
money ys’ mixed 
GUD aiscbicsdisevedidvsccses 14 112 11 11g 112 12 
Bank acceptances :— (AD A Rat 


8 ” * 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) — 








Par of | “| 
| Mar. 24, Mar. 25,| Mar. 27,| Mar. 28, Mar. 29,, Mar. 30 
London on | Exch. | “1939°"| 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
per & | ert i 
| 
New York, s.. | t4- -8625/4- -68lg— 4: 681e— \4. 68lg- (4:°68)_- = 68- 4-68- 
681») 68>) 683 685 683¢ 83g 
Montreal, $... | 4: 63/4- 70-4 70lg~ 4°70-  |4-7014~ i 70- |4-70- 
: 7012 lo 1034 7034 7034! 70l2 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124°21 16%, *!17634- “176126 )17612,6~ | 11765g- {1 765- 
516! 1516! 6 1516! 1767¢! 1761516 
Brussels, Bel ...| 35-00a |27: 82-6027 82-85 27: 82-86 27: 2-621 er: 81-84 
7 |8815) 6— 1Sjg— |8815;6— |8815;¢— |887g-891¢/887—-891g 
Milan, L....... 92-46 | 893) 6) 8936 893; 6) 891, x 
89-05% 89 -O5: 4 89- 05: | 89-00: 89 -00r 89-001 


Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2212 |20-76—-82' 20 -80-85,20 80-85 20-82-85 \20 -82-85)20- 82-90 
Athens, Dr.... 375. | 540-555) 540-555) 540-555| 540-555! 540-555 | 540-555 


Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 |8-81l2- (8-81!2- |8-80- 881-8: siz (8: 81-83 
; 83 83! 8210) 8210 

Berlin, Mk. ... 20:43 [11-65-70 11-66-69 11: 65-68) 11-65-68 11° 5-68 11-65-68 
gistere 
Marks on a | 58-63 581-631.) 58-63 


Br. India Rup. t18d. 1715; 6-18) 1715;g-18 1715}6—18 1715;g—18 1715;6—18 1719)6-18 


Hong Kong, $ i : 1413; 6-15 1413) 6-15) 1413) g—15) 1413; 6-15) 1413) 6-15 1454-15 
Shanghai, §... 8-812 | 8-8!2 | 8-812 | 8-8!2 | 8-8l2 | 8-8i2 
Rio, Mil ...... +5: 899d. 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3ligtm | 31j¢%m | 316% 
; \20:29— (20-29- /20: a (20: a '20:29- |20-28- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-45 35g! 35g! 34¢| 34g 
17-13h | 17-13h 


17- 13h" | 17- Bh ‘| 17- BA | 17-13h | 


Valparaiso, $.. | 40 | 116e(/) | 116e(J) | 116e(/) | 116e(/) | 116¢ (J) | 1166 (/) 

Montevideo, $| 5id. | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 

Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 [22lq~—|2212~—|221a~ [221g (221g 2312/22! -23l9 
gai 231g -23ig 2310 


Mexico, Pes. 9°76 | Ung’t’d| Unq’t *"d| Ung’ Pd Ungq’t’d) Un’q’td Unq’t’d 


Manila, Pes.... |¢25-66d.| 2514-54 | 251q—34 | 25lq—3q | 25lq—3q | 2514-34 | 2514-54 
Moscow, Rbls. eee 24: 8234— 24°8134— |24°8154— 24° 8154— 24°815g- 24° 81-_ 
83 os —Ss82 82) 8154) 8 1g 





Usance : T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. + Pence 
per unit of local. currency. $ Par 8-235ls2 since dollar devaluation on February l, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 














f March 24, | March 29, March 30, 
London on Esch. 1939 1939 1939 
per £ 
Helsingfors, M. ......... 193-23 a ee Ri 226! aa 2261-237 
: ; 2\4 
Madrid, Pt. .......0cces00- 25-2212 42:45) an 45; 42-45; 
De TG « cccccteceece 110 110-110!o 110-1101 110-110'2 
Budapest, Pen. ......... 27-82 235g-241g 2353-2413 2353-2413 
Praguc, Ke. .sccessesese $16410§ Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Danzig, Gul. .......+0006 25-00 2434-2514 2453-2513 2459-2513 
eae 48-38 2454-2514 2453-251, 2459-2519 
Reig, Lb. ccccccccceceece 25-2212 2434-2534 2434-2554 2434-2554 
Bucharest, Lei............ 813°8 650-670 650-670 ag 
Fosantoull, Pets .<,ccccceces 110 {| aaa aa 590k 
Belgrade, Din.........+.+. 276-32 | 204-214 | 204-214 204-214 
ewe EAs.  ccvcncccesess 48 66 2710-2810 27!o-2812 | 27!2-28!2 
BOT, BBG e..cacrecccesecese 673 66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
Tallinn, E. Kr, ......... 18-159 1734-185 1734-1854 =| = -1754-1854 
Cheb, Babe ccccccccccoceseses 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18-159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 9710 9733-5 975g—58 | _ 973¢-5¢ 
Kobe, Yen ..... oe 24:°58d 13156-14116 | 1 1315) 6-146 1315; 6-141 16 
Singapore, $ oe 28d 2713; 8-28 | 2 2713;6-28 | 2713;6-28 
Batavia, F. ...... os 12-11 8-79-8212 8- 7915-82! lo 8-79-82 
Bangkok, Baht. ......... $21:82d. | 221;6-5i¢ 22hie-5ig | 2216-16 





. Usence: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
currency. § Par, 197: 105,g since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England. (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(a) Onder Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 


Mar. 2! Mar. aa Mar. 27, Mar. 28,| Mar. 29,| Mar. 30, 
London on 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 | 3939 























Per £ | Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
ae 1%.) & | (p) (p) |{ (p) < 

11) 6-916 a |, 6-16 | Sele | 1319-1116} 34-3 

New York 114-11, 14-14 'A7ig—1516 | 13g-114| 19;6-17)6) Iie 15 
cent. 115; 6- 21, | 2-1%9| 2-173 | 25g-2l4 | 235-2lg 

13g] 1154) | 

(d) @) | (@) | @) | (4) (d) 
P sesi6 je~F16 t32~f32 pemgse wer-he Par~-lig 
Paris, francs 16-16 6-16 a-14 1616 | 132-932 3232 
5g-l2 lg 1g-3g | S616 | hie-*16 | hie-i¢ 

“% 7 (p) 2® f ?), iP} i? 

Amsterdam, 39 4-12 4-14 4-14 
cent. 112-1 1}2-1 112-1 Uig-1 | Lig-3q | ilg—g 
2lg-15g | Zig—15g | 214-134 2-112) l3q-11g | 2-112 

(d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) 
Brussels, 11-15 14-18 13-18 15-18 28-33 32-37 
cent. 30-35 30-35 27-32 30-35 | 48-53 50-55 
| 43-47 | 46-50 40-45 48-53 | 68-73 68-73 

rp) (p) (p) (p) (p) (p) 

Geneva, 1 — % f £ 3-2 2-1 2-1 
cent. 2 7-5 7-5 6-4 5-4 5-3 

3 819-612 7 | 97! 87 | 86 | 7-5 

es Premium, (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 
NEW YORK 


Mar. 27, Mar. 28, 
1939 1939 


Cents 
4672539) 
46814 
46813 


46725; 
16 | 46814 
468346 | 
-647g | 2:647, 
6-82! 


—— 
28,| Mar. 29, 
1939 


Cents Cents 
4671959 
4681, 
| 4681, 468 
2-6415,6 2°64l5i6) 2-64156 


82! |16°82ip (16-8254 16°82!2 (16-825 


22:49 (22°48 (22-47 


\22-47\9 


| 5°26lg | 5-26l4 | 55-2614 | 5-261 


40-13 | 
53-08 (53-13 53-08l, 
20-91 [20-91 9 
123-54 |23-54 

24:14 (24-14 

10-86 | 0-86 

199-460 (99-530 

\27:32 {27-32 

\16- 25 . 
129-05 


Amana, De. ..2...2.c000002 | 0-86 
Montreal, Can. $ o 90 
1>7.- 


140-1219 (40-12lo |40-12 
53-09 
\20-90 
\23-52\2 
j24-13 
| 0-86 


April 1, 1939 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILvgER 


From 


___Week ended March 30, 1939 _ 


Imports 


| Battin | Coin | To 
GoLp 


ches! * 


79,378) * ’ 
56,310) ave rance 15,535, 15,409 
19,227; _ _—.... 1,653,923! 1,182 
164,731! 137,249 ae | 
4,993,161, 4,848 34,260,273,” 
438,530 249,122 240; 11,486 


36,343,053 64,765 
| 
2,055) 
988 
1,152} 
25,845) 
152 
223,020; 
1,313, "203 
254,525, 203 


os 2 | 


~~ * Including other countries. 


EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(Buyinc Rates per £100 STERLING) 


London on : | /@ @3 
Rhodesia | 100 5 0 | 
S.Africa | 10017 6) 

| 


— - nanan 


101 11 0 


101 1 102 


(SELLING Rates per £100 STERLING) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Lendon on Australia and 
New Zealand* 


<3 


125 11243, 


Air | Ord. 


ets 
12411)¢'123 # 1251 
‘12aig! 1245—" 1234 Lasts 
(1244 |1241g 1 


156: 134 125 | 
8 8 lig 1247 

1 fee. foe tact 
1271, 1267, ine 
1275, 


* All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now besed 
t Incormediate rates will be calculesed on dhs tow "6 


124%! 125g 


125 


12459, 


40 

/123 th 125716 12473g9 

23 % 1253, 12417 

1273, we | te (12M 11237 1234 1335 11245985 
BS 7) 9 oe 


100—London. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Tue Bank OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMbRICA, aie issues the tollowing details 


relative to quotations for certain of the South and 
All these excha 
United States do 


4 entral American exchanges. 
with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to the 
» and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 


the dollar-sterling exchange rate. 


Bolivia.* 
Colombia.* 


Sight selling rate on London was 141-40 bolivianos per { 
(nominal) on February 28, 1939. 

Sight selling rate on New York was 175-45 per 100 U.S. doilars 
on March 6, 1939. This rate applies to holders of permis 
buying in the “ open” market. 

Sight selling rate on New York was 14-95 sucres per U.S. dollar 
on March 3, 1939. 


ight selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per 
-S. dollar, but a commission 1 per cent. is charged by the 
Central Bank for the sale of drafts. 

Sight selling rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed by 
the National Bank at 5-5212 cordobas per U.S. dollar (including 
10 per cent. tax and 1, per cent. commission) on March 4, 1939. 

a ~ quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 

‘ ‘araguayan pesos ine “free” paper peso on 
February 24, 1939. ren 

Sight selling rate on New York was 2-495g colones per U.S. dollar 
on March 8, 1939. 

Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3:19 bolivares 
per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


ae —_ -_—< 
— _ 


Changed — To "Changed from * 
6lg Montreal. .,.... Mar. 11,°35 ... 

21g Oslo ... «- Jan. 5,°38 4 

7 1 2le 

61 

2 
5 


~— 
no 


3 

i 
2 

31g 

4 

5 


si 
2 
5 


Lroyneuvoner 


Evee 


Dec. 18, 
Wellington ..... Nov. 22,38 


Aug. 26,37 Ile 
Irish .......00000 June 30, °32 319 3 


July 15, °35 5ig 


ae 


— 


of Chile.—Discount rate for member 412% ; discount rate for 
(a) 41% applied to banks and asta! (6) 5% applied 


to private persons and 


creeped i BN ing ee 


OIL OUTPUTS 
holders, £19 stock per 100 1s. shares, wi 
fractions s cash. 4 . _ 


Mexican Eagle Oil.—It is announced 
that discussions between the President of 
Mexico and Mr Donald Richberg were 
completed on March 22nd, and Mr Richberg 
is returning to the U.S.A. to report. The 
— so far is that, while discussions 

ve been cordial, agreement has not been 
reached on any of the fundamental questions. 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd.— 
BST tone Ta ig aoe 
was 10,195,371 tons. ooo” for 1938 


British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Total output week to March 11, 1939, 


11,846 barrels. Total output week ended 
March 18, 1939, 11,678 barrels. Total out- 
put week ended March 25, 1939, 11,750 


Dacia Romano Petroleum.—Gr0ss 
Output February, 1939, Dacia 1,450 tons; 
Perimeter X, 2,297 tons ; Starnaphta, 541 
tons. 

Petroleum Development.— 
Output week to March 11, 1939, 54,106 
barrels. Output week ended March 18, 
1939, 51,915 barrels. Output for week ended 
March 25, 1939, 52,416 barrels. 

Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd.— 
Total output week to March 18, 1939, 
822,832 barrels. Total output week ended 
March 25, 1939, 848,437 barrels. 
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INDIAN 
.| 267| 364; 251) 615 882. 3,124) 4,149| 3,333| 7,482 en ean ne een anresetmna aT 
.| 263) 325) 263) 588 851) 3,070) 3,647 3,181} 6,828 bea jn Eocene Agares ate Gross 
eceipts 
ceseessesseeeee| 167} 200| 112 3 fo 23 1,519 aes Name i} a a ee 
h seereeesereeeee 164 78 3950) 2,239 1,398 3,63 1939 1990 | tor + or — 1939 + or ~ 
ee ee ce ee pet 
cqnnion seine a s. s s 
1939 | 300 aa ledroal ad pease ehacedl cee Bengal & N. Western | 23 Leet ott 10 49.:21,098 —1)53,853] 1, 72,23,251|+ 4,78,630 
Total | | -Nagpur ...... 49 10} $27,90,000| — 1,64,656| 8,85,73,831|— 5,62,478 
ON ee 1120 2,890 12958 13098| 8,948) 22,046 Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 50 20| | $34,37,000|— 1 ,31,000}1 141,58,000| — 14,26,000 
1939 (7----7"""""""11997/1062| 702 1764 2,861 | 12758 11821} 8,636) 20,457 Madras & S. Mah... | 46 |Feb. 20} $22,92,000| + 1,79,966) 6,65,98,261| +-36,88,863 
. 1 S. Indian ............-. 47 28} _$13,02,997|— °52,205| 5,00,07,224| — 11,34,837 
(a) Week a “Mar. 25. + 10 days. t 8 days. 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS heel aT et 
000’s omitted $ 
{ neg) egnadian National .. | 11 |Mar. 2 32024421— 13 3 ce | segaizas|— 35.548 : 
Canadian Pacific...... vf - | 55 
| L.M.S. xa | oft | samen Canadian Paci... | 1 |)" 2il 2320500 = f 
ete ae Me Re SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
- page Fi ia £ £ ee st ee ir eas 
Toss decrease, first over Antofagasta ........... 12 |Mar. 26 16,650'— 2,320 166,850|'— 44,800 
Grot ele BEE cnsvccctkcocisennstsces — 780 — 638 — 318 — 105 a NE. 38 25 fees + 24,000) 5,987,400)+ 242,800 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, Arge: ae penne *£9,094)+ 1,489 371,425/+ 15,059 
over second half 1937 .........++. — 2,423 | —1,812 |- 926 |—- 54 B.A. and Pacific 38 25| J $1,872,000] + 154,000) 53,339,000) — 1,434,000 
s decrease, first half 1939, " —- "£6, 129}+ 9,553 3, 308,87 75|— 88,958 
ome first half 1938 :— B.A, Central ......... | 38 18 $72,800) — 27,600 3,895,200) — 641,700 
12 weeks to Mar. 26, 1939 ... | — 706 — 708 —- 200 |— 85 B.A. Gt. Southern 38 25 $2,772,000!+ 43,000! 89, 538, 000} — 4,925,000 
Av. weekly decrease, “ist half 1939 | —58-83 | —59-00 | —24-16 7-08 4 *4£171,960 t octane 554465) — 305,521 
e “ = _ 58. —59- —24: an ¥ 000! + 207, :774,000|— 787,000 
Latest week compared with ...1+ @Wi=- @Bi- tl=- 8 B.A. Western ......... | 38 25 ifse°313 + 12,842| | 1,722, .953| — 48,821 
test week compared wit: average : 2,175,500) + 503,800) 72.716, 200} — 4,580,000 
LOGE RED 00 ocsnrscousitnsennvinr esses — 181 '— 24'- 8 i\- SH Central Argentine ... | 38 25 ‘aia + 31,254) $514, ,653|— 284,120 
94+ 16 81ij+ 237,289 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS Leopoldina 12 25) Mios3000 + 219,000] 20,861,000! + 287,000 
eprenaneee 23,517|+ 3, 720) 251,518) + 17,785 
Gross Receipts, week ended| Aggregate Gross Receipts Mexican Railway..... | 11 2 P. 14, 200| — 7,500 3,547,500'— 80,600 
24, 1939 12 weeks Nitrate ...........000+ 10 15 at£7, 012i'— 1,437 26,214;— 13,561 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS —______ LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS | Siieiees:| seh aeoe 
ee Aggregate Gross Receipts r re 
e 2 weeks 
ry » Week end > 9 Seececeeseseces er , 

niaaual lal: a etal PA... | Tak etiata | eae | + wien 

: L.P.T.B. s, 52 weeks 388,200 657,100 

q HPI Be 3e ry He E g L-P.T-B. ae 52 weeks to June 56 BT ic eesccenee | Bases + 355:000 

eh L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ...... | 30,923,828 | + 676,450 


ng 
London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 . 42,120,179 | + 742,250 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 








.| 421) 491) 253| 744 et 5,838) 3,644) 9,482 
410} 479) 288) 767) I, 77) | 4,621) 5,261; 3,619) 8,880 










































(£7000) United of Havana ... | 38 25 —«£46,957|+ 997) 869,048 84,650 


~* * Converved at a syereee Cone oe 16-12 pesos to £. “aspen, in Argentine 
pesos. ortnight. a mverted at official rate. eceip:s in Uruguayan 
Pass. | Goods | Total currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate. 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 



































19-9 5-2 | 25-1 aaeaele 
”e ” =e Z | Receipts for Month Aggregate Receipts 
96-2 104-2 200-4 Company c Ending Ne! 
» ° e o 
wr ae a = 1939 + or — 1939 | + or— 
335-1 | 488-6 | 823-7 latinas ceetainaiattnasiniuiipe inion 
333-0 | 484-3 | 817:3 | ] | | | 
Brazilian Trac. | 2 Feb. 28'Gross| $3,138,483/+ 243,447, 6,387,750) + 456,560 
| | Net | $1,617, 899) + 109, ,394| 2 ae + 181, 1994 
Canadian Nat. | 2 |Feb. 28 Gross| $13,069,775|— 219,946 26 80\— 46, 
For heading, sce Overseas Trafics tbl cane. Pai | 2 [ree aces eee” seston SS 
i Pacific | 2 Feb. 28,Gross} $9,1 _ 1 — 803,0 
( Macha beast see Overseas Traffics ta — : | ‘Ke a3 000 91,00 e340 ~ 97.000 
; ‘ Man. Ship Can.) 2 |Feb. 28 Gross + + »< 
Transit Receipts...... | i IMar. 2 20 br0,500|— 500| — A 900] 2,06 |_ 2,005, 05,400] - —_175,100 Ri sia Rive. 4 |Jan. 31)Geoss 39,253|— 53,949, 1,511, =~ 189,050 
} 
+ 10 days. silent liicjaiidialMcidiiahisinciaiabiassinlpinnnipaimmene! iia 









DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


by asterisk to indicate interim divi 


Pay- | Prev. 








seeeereee 


Walker (C. and W.) ... “ie 1219 |Apr. 27| 1834 


White (J. Samuel) . # sie 
Wickhams ao GBs Barker) 6t 10 Apr. 29; 10 
Vpn me 5 eee 3 
NIT TRUSTS” Pence Pence 
ae ee one 3¢ Apr. 15) 
ee... | 96 \Apr. 1 15| 4:2 2 


(c) 1 ger cent. free of income tax, 
t Free of income tax. 


DAILY MAIL TRUST.—Interim dividend re- 
from 212 to 123 per cent., tax free. 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY.—Dividend, 212 
a= enone Ob pe Satennenes wet S —. for 
937) from profits of trade. In addition, aco 
@ t ber etek. Gebtend, on Watch tax b act pave le, 
ben surplus of land account. 
RHOKANA CORPORATION,.—Interim divi- 
25 per cent., as before. 





elds of fixed interest stocks allowance 
tely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or, tess 
taken when the stock stands discount and the earliest 


stocks are defics 


jot eS 
by reference to the latest 


calculating the yield on “ ci cum div.” 


account being taken of any sree o 
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where stocks are 
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| C. of Lond 
i tt a) mae Mail & =. 
pene 20 


a fo : “3s sa | Korea iiatoen s Bay + fi 


56 ylor Walker Ord. 
6a ||Watney Combe Def. 
‘ tron, Coal and Steei 
a Ironfound 
142 || Babcock Wilcox CL 
2 3 B ae aidieeainil 
tlipa Butt T° Ord “1 
5b || Golvilles Ord 4 
¢ Tron Ord. 6/8 
5a || Cory, William, Ord.£1 
10¢ Long Ord. £1 
1 Do, Pref. Ord. £1... 
t111, 6/| Firth Brown £1 ...... 


seexSedy 


2 ‘owell ot 
53 ngs Ca fi 
102 S “Goal 1 

4c || Steel & Iron 1 

4a || Stanton Iron, £1...... 

t2lza - ete, i 
8 S wa 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS | 


made interest accrued since the last date of payment, 
. os on redemption; _ wi 


Last two 
Dividends 


{ 
} 


Z, 1 





| 
i| 
ile | Brit. Overseas A 
56 || Chtd, of India £5 
i | seer 
5 || District B. £1 
3lo b|| En. S, & Aust. 3p. 
(35 | Hone’ ead'S 
6b | Lloyds £1 pd. 
71, b|| Martins » fala pd. 
Bb | Midland £1, fy, pd. 
5b || Nat. Dis. {2g fy. pd. 
4a || Nat. of Egypt £10 
86 | N.ofInd, £25, £121 
Tl b|| N. Prov. £5, 
81> 6| Roy. Bk. of Scotland 
5a || St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 
614 6; Union Dis. Ph cgeon 
95 | West. £4, £ Dd...ese 
Insurance 
40a || Alliance £1, full 
$3/6 a) Atlas st Lie ode 
a . . 
1/6a ll Gens Ace, £1’s}o od. 
25a | Lon. & Lanc.£' ka 
oib | N.Brit.&Mer.£114,f.p. 
30 b | Pearl src 
| Ph £ 


| $58% LR 1, with 4s. 


lla oe 
3/3 a} Ro 


1, 
aca | 
get SR Cac 





T1065 | 

| Investment Trusts 

4a || Anglo-Amer. Deb 

31g ¢|| Anglo-Celtic Ord. 
10¢ || Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 
6b || Debenture Corp. Stk. 
aes For. Amer, &c., Def. 
ee 


5a || Invest. Trust Def. .. 
619 5!) Lake View Inv. 10/- 
Bly b|| Mi Inv, ..... . i 


75 | Metropolitan Trust... || 

4c || Scottish Inv. 5/-...... 
Scottish Mort., &c... 

3a || Trustees Corp. 

65 | United States Deb... 


= ner fier 

3 ¢|| Brit. S.Afr. 15/ 

2° | Gharescheere Eee. 
Lond. R. Pty. , 


Ste || Primitiva Hold. £1... 

10¢ || Sudan Plant. £1...... 
Breweries, “4 

12Ne 25 Ansell’s Brewery 


Tiga | Distillers Ord. 1 
12a | Guinness Ord. R emp 





less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
redeemable at or before a certain date the final 
when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks 

reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for eccrued dividenn, 
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(wv) Yield 
@) 1% paid free of income tax. 


Prices 
Year 1939 
Jan. 1 to 
Mar. 29, 
inclusive 
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* Bid and offered ered prices 
‘m) Including bonus of 5 
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‘Low 


45/4)2 = 34/4}2 


$5758 


2/3 
2/112 


31/- 
35/- 


46.6. | 41/101, 
27/4 12) 22/9 
34112) 29/11g 
ad 28/- 


| 45/4lo 
} 34/- 


| 41/6 


38, - | 33/1012 
33/6 | 349 


| 20/- 

111 

21/6 
96 


ie 13/11 


244, 


| a5/s 


11/6 


t | 


Patons & Baldwins {1 | 
6|| Whitwort i 





Shippin 
Clan Line team, £1 5 
Cunard {1 


{| PaO fi 
. & O. Def. woo || 21/6 
R Mail 1 | 17/-xd 


akSusc0cw 
oe 


3 
Sesu 


— 
eC 
ny 


Z3~E 
o288p 


ee 





Thorn 
| U. States Steel || $3819 
1p b|| Un, Steel Cos. Ord. £ | 23/6 | + 4lod 


Vickers 10/-.......... ° 


Ward( Thos. Wi) Zi. 22/6xd| -. 


Whit 1. &S. £1 
Yarrow & Co. £1 ... 
ee 


45 
65/- 





Bleachers seccseee | 3/- 
Bradford 1... || 4/12 
Brit. Cel. Ord, 10/-... 3/6 
Calico Printers fi wee || 4/1019 
Coats,J.& P. £1 ... || 35/- 

Courtaulds {1 ...... || 25/- 
enon Swe. Ctn. | 28/9 


i || 
Fine Cotton Spin. ry 3/41 


Linen Thread Stk. | 22/6 
h & Mit. £1 } 
Electrical Manufactg.| 


¢|| Associated Elec. £1... || 40/- 
|| British Insulated £1.. | 80/-xd 





pengceess 80/- 

Crompton Park. A 5/~ || 17/6 

¢| English Electric || 31/6 

é Electric 1. || 76/6 

Henleys (W. T.)5/-.. || 20/- 

5 a| Johnson & Phillips £i | 37/6 

To ¢ Siemens {1 ........+ 23/110 
Electric Light, &c. 

Brazil Trac., no par... || $1012 





Brnemth &” & Poole {1 || 65/- 


Savot | -enden Dose aie 
County of anit 3° 
Lancashire Elec. £i.. hey 6 


Midland Coances it lis0/ 610 


North Metro. £1 ... a 





Albion Motors Ord. £1) 47/6 


Assoc, oe Ord. £1 || 35/7 
Austin 5/= ........26 || 30/- 
pm. San. Arms £1.. || 26/3 
Dennis 1/= .......+0+s- | 18/9 
Ford Ford Motors ) 20/- 


Lucas, J. (£1)... eszeeee || 57/6 

ors bi. oe |i 86/3 

Morris Motors 5/- Od. 31/3 
Ral. Hold, £1... /9 
Rolls- AI cocces 51, 
Stand. Motor 5/- ... || 16/3 


I 


1... || 19/- 


ston Cantle Ord. £1 || 13/6 
Tea and Rubber 
Sumatra £1... || 14/- 


Anglo-Dutch £ 24/ 
Bah Lias £1 ........ || 25/710 
hanzie Tea £1 ...... || 20/7le 


orehaut Tea £1...... || 31/3 
okai 


(Assam) £1 ... || 31/3 
Plant. £1...... || 15/- 
Asiatic 2/-... 3/3 

i a/- 2/9 
Anglo-Iranian £1 . 83/9 
Apex Taniaad 5/- 23/- 
Attock £1 ....ssee-0 || 52/6 
Mexican Eagle M84 || “Gio 
Mexican M 6/9 





Assoc. News. Df. 5/ 11/- 

one 7 l | Hh 

Barker eeecee 

Becchass Pile Dt. 2/6|| 6/6 
rug 





Brit. Aluminium {1.. || 53/9xd 
British Mach $' woe || 34/412 
Brit.-Amer, T | 
British Beas og 
Brockhouse(J.) £1... || 40/- 
Cable & Wir. wee || 4112 


ere free of Commission sad Stamp Duty. “ a) lace tn paid free of 
(¢) Allowing for rate of 


% free oftax. (p) Annas per 
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unicipal & Gen 
rs Govt. Bond 





UADU UV OM AWNIO@0J0UN-) 
Zit tt et te et 

o: SOfpue CPP VW OPUUWD 

oo coovoocoous 


en ee 


National 
National Tneonse 


On aur-caccu 
DOAKO— OO bPO 
Ba CAOCOLCOD SOSOS 


vZaav 





wac 


SCwenw 
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Inv. 2nd General ae 
Inv. Inc. & Res. 


OI sa 
ee te et 


— 


— 
jowemooce coo 


UDATA BIA 
~~ 
NV WTIAROCOCAWN 


viation /6 
|| Finlay Jas.) & Co. £1 48/9 














Dividends i} Price, 
oan Name of Security | i 
| 1939 


Tza| 20 diate) 
Gen. Refract’s 10/-... | 8/6 | —6d | 





65, | 

Nil ¢| Nil ¢|) Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. 3/- | 
16 c¢| Nil e 

25 | 15 ai Gestetner (D)(5/-)... || 27/6 
20 5b 6S ¢|| Harrisonsé&<roe. Df.£1) 82/6xd/ 
5 a ll 5} Harrods £1 ......... || 58/9 | 
15 a) 2712 || Hawker tadel (3/-) || 20/3 
9 «¢ 7 c| Imp. Airways {1 . | 27/6 
3a 5 b lamp. Chem. Ord. “i | 

5 ¢} Nil eI mp. Smelting :- ‘| 10/- 
Tle a} t1Tile b| fom Tobacco 

$2+25| c$2-00) Inter. Nickel oh; vee || $5112) — 
S$ Bb} OS a) International Tea 5/- ! 12/- | 
6 b| 4 a) Lever & Unilever £1 | 34/41, 
10 ¢| Nil ¢!| Lon. & Th. ae || 8/9 
20 ¢ c| London Brick £1 ... || 463 
14: b| 8} aL wa pe | 5g 
27126} 15 al) 5/- | 56/- | 
712@) 1219 6) Murex 1 Ord. eens | 72/6 
95] 212.4) Phillips (Godirey) £i || 33,9 


71.4 b| Pinchin Johnson 10/- | 23/}1ox' 


3 || Ranks 16/- | + 
ve ¢; 2219 ¢ | Reckitt p Sons Ord. Lil 5hig + 
21g¢ 4 ¢ Smthfild d.&Arg. Mt.£1 | i 


12196 212 a) Spillers Ord. £1...... 56 1010) as 15 
Nil Nil || Swed. Match. ae 261012 in od 
44a) 14 6b i Tate and Lyle 60/- | 

5 al 5 5) Ti Thos 42/6 


\ 
11 b} 5 a Tob. ecrts. Ord. £1 i | 
35 | 25 cc) Triplex Safety G. 10/- || 
Tube Investments £1 i 








| 

10 a) 1334 | | 87/6 

Baa eo Turner & Newall | 75 /— 

7126) 5 a) | United Dairies £1... || 53/9 

Tiga} 15 6 United Molasses 6/3... || 22/6 |+ 

5 a z by wee Mfrs.Def.£1)! 31 lo O19| — 71 

7 6b ¢| yer Teapet wd fi] gee TS 
15 a b) Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. ] 59/41 — Thad! 
95 | 95 or Gaidietds 4/~\61 1012) + 7! od 
pa b t 3.9 {| 8/41 

64a} 1334 fares AL £1) 60/712) +1101 ig 
95 a) 95 6) Crown Mines i 1514 
30 a Nil 5 De Beers (Det) fais | ee + ‘4 
20 ¢ 15° ci Jo’burg. Cons. £1 40/- 

1}lga) 1114 6) Randfontein £1 ...... |} 35/= | 

3712 6} 25 aj Rhoka rp. £1... | 10 

Ni Nil || Rio Tinto £5 ......... 1212 


10 a 10 (Sub Niger 156 





75 a 75 b) Sub Nigel 10/-...... ll 
2/6 a 36 b| Us Union Cp. 12/6 fy 71g 
Nil |W Wives fov- 4's) 
10 ¢| Nil ¢!WilunaGoid ina: i 8/9 | 
Mar. 29, , (Change) | Issue! 
ic 1939 ‘sins | ac Te vee price} | 
| 
| Elliott ord. 2/- 2/= | 
1/412-1/712 — Ino) ore o pf. £1) 20; 
1/1012-2/11q} ... (Essex 312%... | 97 
4-114 pm .. | |Guit’ mn(S): 2)- “| a2 


UNIT TRUST ia ; 
lied 





managers and Unit Trusts Association 


‘able does not include certain closed d trusts) — 
| 


Name and ae 





Change| 
Mar. 29, | since =| 
|| Keystone 2nd & . 


11/3-12/3xd nt Keystone Flex. 
17/3-18/3 tn | Keystone Cons. (12/101; eS _ lo | 
16/9-17/9 ve KevstoneGld.Crs| 
16/6-17/6 ... || British General 
9/4)9-9/71l2 en Brit. Gen. “C” 
| Rubber & Tin 
17/3-18/3* | —6d || Brit. & Amer. 
19/—-20/-* | —6d || Gold Share Tst. 
16/~17/-* | —3d || Commodity 
12/6-13/6* pe Allied 
13/6-14/6* | —3d |; Amer, Indus. ... 
20/3-21/3xd*| ... Brit. Ind. Ist ... 
11/3-12/3xd*|_... Do. 2nd 
Do. 3rd 


15/9-16/9 —3d Do. 4th 
14/6-15/6 +3d || Elec. Inds. 
12/419:13/4l2)_... Metals & Mins. 
18/--19/-xd es Cum. Invest. ... 
15/—-16/~xd eve Other Groups 
16/—~-16/6 one Brit.Emp. Istunit 
14/3-15/3 eke Producers 
15/lo-16/lloxd Domestic pa 
ee en on Do. 2nd Ser. 
16/-xd b et Do. Priority 
14/112 bid — Lod} | Ist Prov. “A” 
Do. “ B »” 
11/3-12/3 _ Do. Reserves 
11/1019-12/1012| + 112d) | Selective “ A” 
15/119-16/112 | —Lled Do. “B” 


—3d a 


19/6-20, —3d || Brit. T 12/ 
at Ia —3d || Bank, Ins. & &Fin. | 12) Tig13) Tp 
16/11 at — led 2nd 12/9- 

12/Ne-1 Br a — led} | Brit. Bank Shrs. 
8/ Ai ais -ll Do. Ins. Shrs. 
11/--12/- - Brit Dom. In.... 
Four Square ... 
14/1012 bid oi Brewery 
12/9-13/9 ao | ome Lombard. 
13/6 bid Supervised 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
a ee ee er ee Co 
[Net Profit] count . Appropriation orresponding 
After oun 
y. — Payment | —— i Dividend ‘Carried a ae | Year 
cor of or | F | Reserve alance | “= 
Company Ending | oe ; Deben- Distri- | Prefce. | Ordinary Depre cie- Forward Net Divi- 
ture bution | Amount "unt + “iw oes tion, etc. || Profit | dend 
Interest | Amount | pehcone. 
atinenith _ $$ _——“— rs | 
| £ £ £ | % 
Banks £ £ £ | | 4,7 32 6,223 2 
| 030} a. e sod ; 
Commercial of Near East.... | Dec. 31 759, 4,271) 5; | 264,085]! 459°575 
National Beak af Beypt seaeil . | Dec, 31 | 239,445 474,640 714, e ie 450,000, 15 , | 5 
inancial Land, etc. | Dr. 19,411}... |\Dr29,255 Nil 
411 oe a ’ 
N. of Scot. Can. Mortgage... | Feb. 15 ..__\Dr. 19,411 Dr. 19, = a Sé.224| 193500 
Rubber Plantations Invest: | Dec. 31 | 97, 096 194, tog 291 280 | i 187,056, st. . | 
Iron, Coal and Stee 1] 6 106,409 4 3 
; ll, 368 149,842) 161,210)| _... 30,450 , » 1084 
penta pen Toes) ee 309,516 542,775|| 25, 50 131 B12 234 | 125,500 253,713] 32498) 2 
coecreccecccessese 7, 222 7,550) 14,772 | j 5 ok > 1 > 
Cohen Semper ee pe 31 9,255 d 67,239, 76,494 7,800 42,255 5 26,439} (a) | (a) 
aoe og aint: Jan. 28) 19,001! cial 63,163 15,000 26,250, 74 2,624 19,289] 64,649 10 
< ** gine | | | 
| | 
ee | | | | 3 22,270!| 20,575. 17 
Ayer Kuning (F.M.S.) ...... Dec. at 22, 764 8, 596) 31, 360) - 6,090) $ > o Saal tian 174 
SERB... .ccccccccccccceccsescecveses . > j — > | 3,758, 21,833 10 
Dennistown...........++.+2++0++2 Dec. 31 3,542! ee = 538) ‘ vl 4 wissen en 
Dunlop Plantations ........... Oct. ghle 1] 8316 34 3,365 6,581 25,064 7 
Gopeng (Perak) ..........000 Dec. 31 6,754 11,508, 18,262/|_... 3316) re 
Gula-Kalumpong ............ Dec. 31 31,420 40,204 71,624 a 33,250, 5 5,000 yo 
Highlands and Lowlands ... | Dec. 31| 40,911, 22,127, 63,038}... 17,950, 8 5,000, 0,088 8,371) 13 
Jasin (Malacca) ...........-++. Dec. 31 5,048, 1,863, 6,911||_.. 1,800) 3 vse 1206] 6043, 
Komb ok es M.S.) . aa Dec. 31 9,384 a 10,296 ” sa | i oo me Sh 3 
eee eee eee erent eeee . } eee ere | eee “ef 
Medini. a id ca Dec. 31 2,290 3,495, 5,785)| ws 3,000 «6 1,000 ae ine 1h 
Mendaris (Sumatra)........... | Dec. 31 25,733, 27,615, 53 348 | ove 12,926) 3 13,500 , oo a 
I ae | Dec. 31|  24,747| 27, 374, (52, 121) | se 22,886 7} 4,040) 25,195 63,740 5 
Rangoon Para ..............+.+ | Dec. 31 2,990, 4,290, _7,280)| 3,126, 4t soool lozTal S298 12. 
Sungei Purun (F.M.S.) ...... | Dec. 31 14,2092, 663 16, " 2,600 4 4,000 : , 
ed | 
Shipping | | 1,802|| 44,538 Nil 
‘airn Li hips ... | Dec. 31 3,406 23,396 -26,802||__... io 25, 5802 : } 
ard tance acre acy Dec. 31] 23,288, 32,158, 55,446) 13,324 is;900 5+ aaa 23.126 761:256 1244 
Royal Mail Lines ............. Dec. 31| 35, 1228 ae 653,161||_.. 145,000, 5 478,865 035) 
| | 
Sh s d St | 
Barker Gated and Cumeey Jan. 31 189,562 385,870 575,432|| 46,176 165,950, 15 172,92 190,379 379,068 is 
Stagg and Russell.............. ‘oa 31 25,860) oT ~— 12,500) aul oo se 26, seen 
T 
Pantiya ......... re | Dee. 31 888 616 = 1,504)... my 3 25 a 2,560 5 
Telegraphs & Telephones | 
ache Pennant Telephone | Dec. 31 28,768 78,967, 107,735 | ale 75,364, 8 ost 32,371) re 8 
Textiles | Nil 
British Enka Artificial Silk... | Dec. 31 |Dr583,332\Dr. 31,680 Dr615,012 sie aii 38,525/Dr653537,| 22,711 
Brocklehurst-Whiston, etc. . | Dec. 31 (Dr. 86,451\Dr. 40,854.Dr127,305| ae w 26,19 Dri53497 (a) ‘ 9, 
Drey, Simpson & Co.......++. Dec. 31 1,208} 7,074 8,282]| ... 6,982! 7 & 13§ 1,000 300, 20,227 
| 
Trusts 
Friars Leman ieveaktibahies Feb. 15 14,747, 23,410) 38,157 - 22,000 4 ae 31,829 : 
Second-Caledonian ........... Mar. 1 29,250, 12,987; 42,237|| 10,813 ont ol ian 20,001 ; 
Third Guardian ............... Mar. 15) 14,345, 28,167, 42,512)) 12,542) 12,760) 5 3,000 31,788 
Third Scottish Western ..... Mar. 1| 37,480, 17,220, 54,700)! 15,138... am so er 
Other Companies , 
Allied Deities so. ssccacsse:. .| Feb. 2| Dr.844) Dr. 611| Dr. 1,455... s e: o Dr. 548 Nil 
Argus Press ............0.sss000 Dec. 31 2,892) 61,01 63,906} 11,515, 31,719) 17} 20,000 66,187, 20 
Brilliant Signs ...........0000« Dec. 31 2,203, 11 13,247|| 2,625 4,350, 10 ™ (a) | @ 
Carpet Trades......... cscs Dec. 31}  29,066\Dr. 29,914 Dr. 848|| 9,062) __... .. | Dr.10,15 18,285, oa 
Dunlop Cotton Mills ......... Dec. 31| _ 11,889, 247,897, 259,786|| 106,031| 48,000, 194+ 94,04 237,079 Is 
Dunlop Rubber ............... Dec. 31| 591,429) 1,114,783) 1,706,212! | 276,562} 552,062) 9 274,168 1,093,730 
Griew (1.) & Co............008 Dec. 31 6,643 sAi2) 22,764 2,655, 4,060, 8 4,23 (a) | @) 
(L.) (Edmonton) ....... . | Dec. 31 1369) 50,937}! 4,500, 15,000; 15 oa 23,360, - 
Hanson (Saml.) and Son Dec. 31 4,57 2 _ 16,722|| 14,405 sae ine 24,515, a 
Humphreys, 7 wo. Biov. = 500, 10,000, 10 i ane 10 
Lon. & Thames VS... . ove , 909) 
Pettigrew and Stephens ...... Feb. 19 20,400; 15 1,991 31,070 " 
Provincial Newspapers leh Nov. 30 21,750 3 47,512 153,727 . 
Randall (C. W.) ......s..s00000 Dec. 31 3,750 34 6 Bo. 7 ait) 
» 3 
sunoy fe | 1 opiod| aise 
8 Y 0 et 
13,468 1444s 27,913 pas 13,512, 74 9 13 0,348 8 
759 a s ss ’ 
25,998 272,318, 298,3161| 183,000, 50,0001 20+ 39,291] 26,025|| 348,731| 40t 
29,256, 21,661) 50,917|| | 6,2 20 10 5,472, 19,195} 32,533 15 
27,894 32,116) 6,08¢ 5,437, 5 16,136, 4,459|}| 32,377) 10 
5. 22,435, 22,435) 19,98 a eh 1,226  1,226)| 18,682, N 
5,433} 13,997, 19,430 478, 8,156} 12 950, 9,846); (a) | (a) 
27,730, 84,699, 112,429|| 15,445, 46,462\ ... 21,221} 29,301|| 91,88 
29,491; 89,423; 118,914|| 16,51 48,396 : 23,1 30,862|| 97,651 





Free of income tax. 


N . 
paid by the Dunlop Rubber copay ae of its 











(e) Absorbed £87,750 


(b) OP Tis serene Deltnad £900.750 fer year to Moventner 30 1938, has been 
guarantee. (d) Eighteen months. 
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| | 
‘ Net | ; | Working 
Name of Mine and | Tons | Output | pf. , Working 
+ he } Milled | Fine ozs. Value Cost Profit Tr. 
Anglo-American £ £ - s. dd 
Cor, ation 
Brakpan Mines ........ 126,500 244,061 | 139,045 | 105,016 
Daggafontein Mines . | 135,000 281,534 | 140,310 | 141,224 ion 
Spring Mine$.......+.++ 147,000 297,562 | 146,417 | 151,145 “aa 
est amen constants 87,500 134,963 | 84,951 | 50,012 ‘ 
§S. African Land and 
Exploration ......... 64,200 130,782 | 80,478 | 50,304 
Central Mining— | 
Rand Mines 
ity Deep......ceeseseee 103,000 | 20,901 | 154,811 28,566 | 24 6:2 
Cons. Main Reef ...... 163,000 | 27,803 | 205,930 ‘ 53,039 | 18 9-1 
Crown Mines........-+ 000 | 77,901 | 577,206 ws | 239,066 | 20 7:4 
Durban Roodpt. Deep | 135,000 | 25,838 | 191,179 sais 50,041 | 20 10-9 
East Rand Prop. ...... 204,000 | 43,320 | 321,116 96,801 | 21 11°9 
Geldenhuis Dew ie 63,200 9,106 67,462 17,300 | 15 10-5 
Modderfontein B. .... | 84,000 | 13,712 | 101,857 43,416 | 13 11-0 
Modderfontein East... | 217,000 | 21,112 | 156,148 55,043 | 17. 3-4 
New Modderfontein. | 181,000 | 31,091 | 230,119 . | 94,128 15 0:3 
Nourse Mines .......+. 76,000 | 15,012; 111,121 23,100 | 23 2:0 
Rose Deep .....ceseesee 75,000 1,666 86,5 16,885 | 18 7:0 
Generai Mining 
Van Ryn Gold .......0. 58,000 51,522 ae 4,802 | 16 6 
West Rand Cons. ..... 186,000 255,103 101,502 | 17 


(See Leading Article on page 6.) 
IMPORTANT ISSUES FIRST QUARTER, 1939 








Month Price, 
of Name and Description ice March 31, 
Issue = 1939 





{ 
1939 | By Prospectus £L 
Jan. | Southern Railway 4% Deb. Stk. 1970-80} 7,500,000 94 
Jan. Jamaica 312% Ins. Stk. 1955-59 ......... 1,300,000 99 
Feb. Summers (John) & Sons 412%, Deb. Stk. 

SOD is peicidesntonseedhsndupecenpsapsondvonces 3000,000 lg pm 
Feb. | Essex County 312% Stk. 1954-59 ...... ! 1,000,000 1q-334 pm 
Mar. | Barking Corporation 312% Stk. 1954-59} 500,000} 97 34-114 pm 

| To Shareholders only 
Feb, | Blackburn Aircraft 10/- ord. .........0+ 400,000 | par 12/9 
Feb. | English Electric fl Ss dcccsszebetesweces 481,156 Rar 12/6-13/-pm 
Feb. | Yorkshire GE OE: ccrcccscccecsee 824,000 j- |} 5/6-6/3pm 

By Stock Exchange Introduction 

Mar. | Westminster Press 5° Deb. Stk. ...... 500,000 | 98t 98 
Mar. | Park Gate Iron, etc. 412% Deb. Stk. ... | 400,000 | part} 9914-995, 
Feb. | Railway Debenture, etc., Trust 4% Deb. 

b RIRBIIIGER scisosnsnssscoccnconevesansiecaceess 300,000 | 997gt! 9934-100 


Feb. | Ashanti Goldfields 4 


a OF, ........ceereee ,000 | 70/— 62/6 
Mar. | Lewis’s, Ltd., 312% Deb. 1969-70... 500,000 | 9412 94 
Jan. Crompton Parkinson New “‘ A” ord. 5/— | 409,814 | 15/- 18/- 


+ Price at which dealings commenced. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(continued from page 57.) 


Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company.—lIncome rose from 
£313,319 to £341,217 in 1938, and operating expenses from £184,549 
to £202,340. Tax £12,994 (£18,801). To N.D.C. £2,840. Net 
profit £78,967 (£78,013). Dividend remains at 8 per cent. Carry 
forward raised from £27,069 to £32,371. 


Marconi International Marine.—Final dividend of 5 per cent. 
and 2} per cent. cash bonus makes a total of 10 per cent. for 1938, 
against 74 per cent. for 1937. Net profits for 1938 have risen from 
£114,844 to £139,790. 


Valor Company, Ltd.—Total profits for 1938, £54,069 against 
£75,053. To depreciation oy (£11,766). To tax and N.D.C. 
£12,576 (£18,112). Net profit £20,016 (£34,881). Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 15 to 10 per cent. To reserve £1,500 (£6,500). Carry 
forward reduced from £3,342 to £2,951. 


United River Plate Telephone.—Net earnings 1938, after 
depreciation and interest, £641,438 (£585,704), less £84,146 loss 
On exchange (loss on exchange accumulated to December 31, 1937, 
was charged to surplus). 

Churchill Machine Tool.—For 1938, profit balance after tax, 
N.D.C, and reserves is £118,772, against £72,123 for 1937; total 
for 1938 is after crediting reserves no longer required of £35,436. 
Ordinary dividend is unchanged at 40 per cent., halfhas been paid, 
and £65,940 is to be capitalised by issue of one £1 share for 
every £3 ordinary stock held. Forward, £3,902, against £13,540. 

Stock Exchange, London.—At the first meeting of 1939-40 of 
the Committee for General , Mr Robert Barclay Pearson 
was elected chairman, Mr Ro Pelham Wilkinsor,, deputy- 
chairman, and Mr Arthur Louis Francis Green, secretary. 

Bikam Rubber Estate.—Dividend 5 Sy cent. for year 1938. 

balance is £31,659 (£78,894). © taxation reserve £500 
(£6,000). Writing down buildings, etc., £1,000 (£4,812); invest- 
ments £500 (nil). To cultivation, etc., reserve £2,500 (£13,161). 





| 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for February 1939 (on basis of £7 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 
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| | | 
Name of Mine and | Tons | Output |, Net. Working! Working 
Gr : ; Estimated | Profit Cost 
oup Milled | Fine 4 Value Costs Per Ton 
a iN 
Goldfields ee an ee a 
Simmer and Jack...... 109,000 | 23,309 | it¥as6| ~ | soso7| 35 duo 
| Robinson Deep ....... 09,500 | 25,578 | 189,388 78,106 | 20 5 
| Sub Nigel ......0...0.. 56,600 | 39,077 | 289,168 195,440 | 33 1-4 
| Vogeistruisbult ........ 64,600 | 16,030 | 118,392 34,650 | 25 1l-1 
Rietfonrein Cons. ..... 28,000 4,088 30,203 | 10,007 | 14 5-2 
Lewes Vie cataneial 50,500 | 10,862 80,381 | 23,088 | 23 0-1 
‘ohnnies Group | 
East Champ D’or...... | 28,000 53,082 | 24,304 | 20 9 
Government Areas ... | 195,000 338,129 we = - | 160,150 | 18 5 
Langlaagte Estate...... | 98,000 si 103,114 .. «=| «9108 | 19 5 
New State Areas ...... | 114,000 ose 233,048 | 133,117 | 17 9 
Randfontein Estates... | 364,000 411,990 106,233 | 16 11 
Van Ryn Deep......... . a 110,378 | 27,004 | 17 6 
Witwatersrand ......... 81,000 adi 88,123 | 12,127} 19 1 
Johnnies Group Total | 976,000 1,337,864 | 472,133 17 il 
Union Corporation = |————-'|—_- ——' — —_—— 
East Geduld ........... 140,000 | 40,246 | 298,164 | 109,273 | 188,891 | 
Geduld Prop.........+ 108,500 | 25,504 | 189,838 | 79,756 | 110,082 
Grootvlei Prop. ....... 64,000 | 13,753 | 102,325 | 71,198 | 31,127 
Modder Deep ......... 46,800 | 6,171 | 45,782 | 38,858 | 6,924 
Van Dyk Cons. iecenms 77,000 | 18,327 | 135,851 | 87,339 48,512 
t snes | 
Glynn’s Lydenburg ..| 8,000 | 2,379 | 17,615 |... | 4,805 | 32 0-3 
New Kleinfontein .... | 69,800 | 13,250 | 97,994 67,806 30,188 | 19 5 
Transvaal Gold ....... 25,200 | 4,301| 31,530; ©... | 4,501 | 21 5-4 
Witwatersrand Deep.. | 47,200 | __7,596 | 56,094 | 46,961 | 9,133 | __... 





United Glass Bottle.—Preliminary statement for 1938 shows 
net profits of £257,592, against £280,811. Final dividend of 6 per 
cent. makes 9} per cent. for year (same), plus cash bonus 24 per 
cent (same). 

John Barker and Company.—Full report for year to January 
31, 1939, shows gross profits of £1,528,242, against £1,527,102 
in 1937-38. Total income, £1,547,743 (£1,548,410). Net profits 
after expenses, tax, N.D.C., etc., £347,941 (£344,817). Dividend 
15 per cent. (same). Allocations (all the same as previous year) : 
rebuilding, etc., £100,000; pensions, £10,000 ; fixtures and plant, 

25,000. orward, £190,379 (£189,561). Properties reduced 

y transfer of £100,000 from rebuilding reserve. 


Allied Bakeries, Ltd.—This company proposes to acquire all 
the 1,800,000 10s. ordinary shares of Weston Foods, Ltd., by 
means of an exchange of shares. Extraordinary meeting of the 
Allied Bakeries ordinary shareholders will be held on April 
6th. Allied Bakeries will guarantee Weston preference dividends, 
but this will rank after Allied’s own preference dividend. Basis of 
exchange is to be fixed by an independent chartered accountant. 


Steel Brothers, Ltd.—Net profits for 1938, £320,272 against 
£402,197. Tax-free dividend on deferred ordinary shares, 20 against 
40 per cent. Carry forward increased from £25,998 to £26,025. 


Parnall Aircraft.—This company agreed to acquire the whole 
of the share capital of Powered Mountings, Ltd. 

Skefko Ball Bearing.—Preliminary figures show net profits for 
1938 of £251,167, against £275,149. Dividend on the 2,000,000 5s. 
shares is maintained at 30 per cent. tax free. 


Associated Electrical Industries.—Profits for 1938, £1,399,499 
(£1,290,008). To depreciation £229,934 (£217,756). To tax and 
N.D.C. £505,257 (£380,759). Net profit £27,185 lower at £664,308. 
Dividend of 10 per cent. again paid on ordinary stock. ‘To special 
reserve and dividend equalisation £100,000 (same). Carry forward 
£16,712 higher at £236,727. 


Maple and Company.—Total profit for 1938, £194,085 
(£237,772). To leaseholds redemption £3,196 (£4,196). Ordinary 
ividend reduced from 7} to 5 per cent. Carry forward £23,348. 
Sum of £21,676 has been earmarked from general reserve for 
exchange depreciation reserve. 


Mysore Gold Mining Company.—Realised value of bullion 
produced in 1938, £710,132 (£684,096). Total revenue £679,877 
(£655,531). Total expenditure £396,735 (£397,097). Profit rose by 

24,708 to £283,142. Ordinary dividend maintained at 27} per 
cent. To tax ne (£43,000). To N.D.C. £11,000 (£7,300). 
Depreciation £17,000 (£11,000). To shaft sinking £30,000. To 
insurance reserve £4,000. Carry forward raised from £8,225 to 
£10,586. 


Transvaal Gold Output, Employment and Working Profit, 
February.—Witwatersrand, 956,391 ounces; outside districts, 
22,737 fine ounces; total, 979,128 fine ounces. January total, 
1,038,717 fine ounces. Natives employed at end of February : Gold 
mines, 322,748 ; coal mines, 16,659 ; total, 339,407. Working profit, 
February, £2,713,168 ; January, £2,872,997. 

Certified Accountants.—The next examinations of the Associa- 
tion of Certified and Corporate Accountants will be held on June 
6th, 7th and 8th in Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth and 
Sheffield. Women are eligible under the Association’s regulations 
to qualify as certified accountants upon the same terms and condi- 
tions as are applicable to men. Particulars and forms are obtainable 
at the offices of the Association, 50 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


William Gossage and Sons.-—Profit for 1938, £284,620 
(£294,695); ordinary dividend 30 per cent. (same); forward £61,767. 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal 


Coat Output (’000 tons) 
Week ended January-February 


District Mar. | Mar. 
ll, 18, 
1939 1939 


i ! 


| 287-6 


1938 1939 


| 
300-9) 2,296°9| 2,267°3 
671°9| 676-4 5,493°8) 5,174°0 
933-0 933-0 7,892-2, 7,719°3 

Lancs,Cheshire! 
and N. Wales 361-7) 359-5) 2,924°5| 2,947-9 


Derby, Notts &! | 
725 i 6,316: | 6,199 -2 


A amar aa <4 
tafis, Worcs, 

Salop and 

Warwick ... 
South Wales & 
Monmouth... 
Other English 
districts* .., 


423-5) ss 3,513-3| 3,565°3 
719-3) 734-8 6,447°4| 5,694-9 
119-0 


123-3) 955-7 907-3 
639-5, 633-2 5,090-5) 5,055-4 
4,895 -6 4,903-1 


| essueennmenel 


| 40,931 - 1'39,530°6 
* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Kent 


Cotton 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
(000 bales) 


SALES ON LONDON MeTAL EXCHANGE 
Week ending 


Mar. 22, | Mar. 29, 
1939 1939 


Tons 
6,725 
1,685 
6,650 
4,575 


Tons 


Rough : 974 
Tin (London and Liverpool) ... itees 12,063 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


MeETALS—(cont.) 
TinpLate INDUSTRY 
Week ended 


Mar. 19, Mar. 11,|Mar. 18 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 


oduction—per cent. of 
—— 43-70 | 59-22 | 58-80 


Mar. 24,' Mar. 16,| Mar. 23, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 
3,971 | 3,627 | 4,508 


10,524 | 5,128 | 5,215 


Twelve weeks ended 

Mar. 24, Mar. 23, 
1938 1939 

64,788 | 46,543 


Foods 


WorLp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(000 quarters) 


Week ended 
“Mar. ; Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 


18, | 25, | 26, 25, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 193 


Season to 


| | 
571} 266, 16,067) 20,348 


243 sai} 5,520} 5,862 
294, 289) 8,702) 7,823 
j 4,483 »440 

| 5,368) 6,740 

1,079} 424 

576) 1,008 


177; 10,591) 11,551 
311; 8,525) 10,834 
627| 877 

| 3,106 

2,638 

943 

818 

1,161) 1,106 


4,940) 4,012 


—_ ae 46,645 


Week ended |From Apr. 1 to 


Mar. | Mar. r. | Mar. 
18, | 25, | 26, | 25, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 19390 
91) 91, 31,709, 13,370 
130! 101, 4,992) 13,230 
112) 73, 3,836) 4,086 
52 9 5,247) 1,570 
35) 1,879) 2,200 


__ 309) 47,663) 34,456 


15,102 
5,480 
3,528 


OrxerR Foops—(cont.) 
Week ended 


Corres: 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.): 
Brazilian—Landed ........ ° 
» D/d for home consn. 


»  Bxports 
» Stocks, end of weck 
Central and S. American: 


Landed 
are for home consn, ... 


T: 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
y | Pa. seehesenceebedee | 9,809 
Beef and veal .......ss.s000+ 4,631 5,198 
Mutton and lamb ,........ 2,744 | 3,011 
Pork and bacon .....scceees 997 | 998 
Poultry, etc, ..... sbedeibbanhape 592 602 
Sucar: 


15,263 29,448 
17,197 | 19,437 
202,354 | 282,365 


iveries 
Stocks, end of wee 


Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 
N. India ...ccscscssosessceses | 45,619 


| 43,096 
S. I ici neiincbemnatinsnicanmal 2,969 | 7,271 
Ceylon ...cccccccsccssserseeses | 19,022 | 18,125 
OR scabeiin suneesaconcsenbeness 2,618 
MERE .. cavestssncnvedppesess 327 
Africa | 5,025 
| 76,462 


~~ * Weeks ended Mar. 16th and Mar. 23rd. 


FOR e eRe eer eeeeeeeesee 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


— 


Week ended 


Mar. 18,) Mar. 25, 
1939 | 1939 


Landed.......ccccscsescssree tons | 1,392 | 1,449 
i soseseee CONS 1,784 1,628 
week ...... tons | 73,118 | 72,939 


— 


Wortp SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
*000 tons) 


Week ended | From Jan. | to 


— 


Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
ll, 18, 19, 18, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 


14:9 
11-2 |100-2 [1356 


Continent eee eeeee 
Bombay to— 
U.K. and Orders 


seeeeeree 


Continent 
Madras to U.K. ...... 
India 


Australia, 
CLC... 000s 


Ss CeCe CC eee eC ee 


sieehlenaenetticeteiieeatititaatlintiiitrhibldictaatininstiiahmbiabiiulinmmdica niin cae ciksuit, usa 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Mar. 
1 


671 
601g 


seeeereeeees 


feeeeee 


METALS 


MISCELLANEOU 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, nats 


10-32lg  Couon, NY 


Mar. 29, 


tb.)—cone, 
Tin, N. 
L =, ¥ Straits a 


” 


S : Bam Se. Louis, oper’ 
S (per Ib.) — 


and 
8 8&2 


& 


Coffee, N.Y”, cash— 
I ao So 


Sant No.4 oo... 
mid., spot... 


ai? 


+ seereeees 


33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 


per 
Rubber, N.Y., amid. 
NY. ‘Goben cae 
spot 


SOR ROe Cee ee eee eees 








25, 


9 
8 
9 


or a —- SSeS eE 


=e 
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CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib, ...eeeeee 
Eng. Gaz. aV., POT CWE. scseveee ° 
Liv. sae Be Cental ..cccscccees 
Flour, per — 
Straights, d/d London —....e+0s. 


Manitoba, €X StOre  ...ccceseeeeeee 


Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. 
Oats, 

Maize, La Plata, ‘landed, 480 Ib. ... 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per Cwt. ...... 


MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 Ibs.— 


English long S| 


Argentine chilled hinds ...... 


English wethers  .....cceseesees 


Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 


N.Z. frozen wethers 


Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 
N.Z. TOMO” ccccccccctececcccsces } 


Pork, English, per 8 Ib. 
BACON (per cwt.)— 


Jeishe ..ccocccvescceducsscocevseetteeed 
HAMS (per cwt.)— 


Cama sicccesuctucdeccucts wececes 
Unized Same  vcccscsececcccocesncs 


OTHER FOODS 


BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
ArsstraliaM ve ciscorserscacssescecrecee 
New Zemland © sccscscccoconsccsscee 
Danigt 5. <ictiesc< dedoeccccces esevees 
CHEESE (per cwt. pia 
Came cssacssciccteninas eveceese 
New Zealand — ...ceqsasee dueesaqees 
Endlish Cheddars — .......sceesees 
UD  ccesicncsdnenthpeiansdetnsece 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
POC Es ciccicccniieiniiobisviainces 
a ee en devdentunéqoes 


COR. isistirceineaiione pieeeese 


COFFEE (per cwt.)—— 
Santos supr. C. & f. .....cceceeeees 


Costa Rica, medium to good ... 


Kenya, medium  ........cseeceeees 
EGGS (per 120)— 


English (15-1512 Ib.) .......0000- 
Danish (1512 Ib.) ......ccccesceees: 
FRUIT— 


” Valencia Bloods ...... 


cases 
os Jaffa ............ boxes 
Lemons, Naples ......... boxes 
9 Sicilian ......... boxes 


Apples, Amer. (var.) ... barrels 


»» Canadian: Nova Scotian 
(var.) barrels 


Grapes, S. Africa, Bxs.A.Lavalle 
Grapefruit, Jaffa, Seedless ...... 


» Florida, Seedlhss, bxs. 
” jomeion, Marsh 
LARD (per cwt.)— 


Irish, finest bladders ............ 
U.S. ccicadiaiediemitive tiebivesernais 
rom (per Ib.) — 
Black Lampong fin Bond) — 
White Mufitock 2.4 ae 
Duty paid) . 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, Siltland 
Wisbech ” ” 
SUGAR (pet cwt) 
t 96°, prpt. shipm. 
f. U. 
Cui. K./Cont. ..... Santaboiee 


London— 
Yellow Crystals ........sssesee 
* Weeks ended March 16th and March 23rd. ¢ These prices ae fo ful ol finland consumption—oter than for we in DieeLengned rod vehiclr—and dono 


fp 
dX 
BaD 


asd2Pb 


~ 


ny 
NOCWOCWRA weoe 


BACWOAD #NO 
a 


an 


| Nyasaland, stemmed and un- 
} 
| 
, 
‘ 


NAV WNDU #S Ub 


_ 


— 
SES cause wrow see8 


ee 
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eccoooo CFND 29082 VIOCO* 
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' SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. 


; CORO ~ «ccccccatcenccsccnccnccecees 
; Crushed ...... dlipecsaercadinbiid 
Granulated ..... jdidlinipeerenee 
Home Grown .......c.ccceceees 


SPR O een ene eee eee eeeeeneeee 


' POBACCO (per Ib.) — 
Virginia, stemmed and un- 


TEXTILES 


COTTON (per Ib.)— 

Raw, Mid-American ............ 
» Sakellaridis, F.G.F. ...... 
op SE PRBS cedccaccccccce - 
Yarns, 32's TTR ‘eaninntiacdesscs . 
i 60s a Giigy pein pteuacdes 
’s Twist - 

Cloth, 32 i Penta 116 vis 

x 16, 32’s se 


Po 36. . Shirti a. 
19 x 19, ge 
» 38 in. on 38 yds., 
18 x 16,10 lb. ...... 
} » 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
. 16 x 15, Big lb. ...... 
, FLAX (per ton)— 
{ Livonian ZK _......665 sonsinns eee 
i ETE ci ccbnnnensncncnenee sees 
: Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... 
HEMP (per ton)— 
PIRES ou sdbntierdepsdsinenscece 


Manilla, rami ott 12m 


JUTE (per ton 
Native Ist ae ae H.A.R.B. 


. LRT e ceeceeereeeereseseneceee 


pr. 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, 
PPE, cevscuscessvesccusessese 


SISAL (per ton)— 
African, Mar.—May .........000 


— (per Ib.)— 
COBOM cccrccececorescceccrescccsoees 


Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ 


WOOL (per Ib.) — 
English, Southdown, greasy ... 
” Lincoln hog, washed.. 
_ aennd, scd. super combe. 
greasy, super com) 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50- 6.. 
ae »  Crossbred 40-44 


ops 
oe a 8 pee ipcaionee 


Penne eeeeneeeeee 


COAL (per ton)— 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 


Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 


Sheffield, best house, at = ten 


IRON AND —— (per ton 
Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 
brough 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 


tandard cash ..... gesetedibees 


Lead, soft foreign— 
Cash ..... seseeeeee secelintastnisvath 
English, pig cetbbbinnasbiienns 
eee OPr 


Antimony, Chinese .........+.++. 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit 
Platin refined ......... per oz. aoe 
CpeleeBeee sconce. ‘per 76 Ib. 


SSG RSH 
as ; 


_ 


-—Onr or oroNnSes 
NUCH eR IOOCADW 


A TT A RL a eR 
— 
ze 

= 2 
° - 
> 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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: : 
: : 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Mar. 29, 
1939 


71 0 
18 10 


24/5/0 
26/2/6 


% 6 


16 3 


a ee a es memes ccc CC COLL LL LEG CT a 
- ~~ ——— —_ 


214/5/0 1 | 
214/15/0 216/5/0 
a 10/0 214/10/0 

14/0/0 214/12/6 
14/11/3 
14/12/6 
16/15/0 


13/12/6 





C9 


Mar. 22, Mar. 29, 


1939 
s & 
GOLD, per fine ounce —........44... 148 5 
“ee (per ounce)— 
Pdscccdocngesotoctocpeéecdoccecs 1 7156 
MISCELLANEOUS 





1939 


s. d. 
148 6 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 


in paper 20 to ton (free, non-returnable )— 
4-ton loads and upwards... 42s. per ton 
CHEMICALS— S d. s. d. 
. . . e 0 1 0 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% 1 Ou 1 Ol, 
Ji 0 2 
90 NIRTIC ...cccsccccccccccccecees 0 2 0 215 
; 0 544 O 54 
wp © CUS GOD dni vdnccvcccccees. 0 6 0 6 
+ Tartaric, English, less 5°, ; ity ; ig 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. 1 1 : 
20/0/0 2000 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton { 3/9 0 2100 
.” NN tdi cesécnnisins 7140 7/140 
s. d. s. d. 
Borax, gran. ............ per cwt. me:  ¢ 
ie IE Kiva degkaecunneabaence 15 0 15 0 
Nitrate of soda ......... per toa 800 800 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per ton 3700 3700 
1000 1000 
” Sulphate a per ton{ 14 150 10150 
Soda Bicarb. .....,...... perton 1100 1100 
. 550 550 
MII Gctsntsecincsctuss per ton { 5100 5100 
Sulphate of copper ...... perton 1900 1900 
COPRA (per ton)— 
Pe eT ee 1126 1017/6 
HIDES (per Ib.) — s. d. s. d. 
: 0 43, O 454 
Wet salted, Australian ............ 0 5lg 0 Sly 
3 oO 3 
re I iivcncccecccesescrcnes 0 31g 0 3i4 
0 412 0 412 
a aetna o-ta-@ Ge 
; : 0 614 O 614 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... 07 07 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
¢ 0 4\2 O 412 
Best heavy ox and heifer... 0 5 0 5 é 
O 4ig O 4ig 
Best COW  crcccsssscccsceccseceses 0 4. 0 4) 
O 55g O 55g 
I Fa aati icmiendhicge 0 733 0 73, 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine... { Z : ; ° 
LEATHER (per !b.)— 
. a sa 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ 21 2] 
, > 
Bark-Tanned Sole ........0.000+. 2 2..3 2 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... . Z : Z 
‘ » 9 9 
- Eng. or WS do. ...... : s : 5 
Bellies from DS do. ......00++: ou 8? 
, 0 8 
» Eng. or WS do. ......... : Be 0 9p 
Dressing Hides — ......sccesesseee : : ; 
. 3 6 3 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. 46 4 6 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall. vas 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 1 1 
Petroleum, Amer. réd. bri. Lond. 9 10 0 10 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. Thames— 
PUNE <cuccssedccdncasicescnce 0 4t O 3354F 
PRINT eusendeaieneccabaneeccns 04 0 4u+ 
ROSIN (per ton)— 
A : 15/100 1560 
III incon néseiabedeondaanexcones 2000 2000 
RUBBER (per lb.) — s. d. s. d. 
St. ribbed smoked chest . ahekuewen 0 773 O 8 
Fine hard Para ...........0:-eseeees O 7ig O Tig 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 
TN Oran + a 
WD “si vduaneceeussnanstenncs 410 410 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London town .....essseee eabassenee 16 0 16 0 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3 x 8 ... per std. sora 19150 
cars Oe © cobs m 1950 1950 
a Bt D encase 2 17/0/0 17,0/0 
Canadian Spruce, Dis - 23/0/0 23/00 
Pitchpine ............+++ rload 13/10/0 13/10/0 
ictidsndinteien per std. 35/0/0 35/0/0 
ebiesopaseastenioises load 25/0/0 25/00 
Honduras dy my logs c. ft. 0/12/0 0/12/0 
isneee 2» 0/6 06/0 
English yes Planks beans e 0/7/0 0/7/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Linseed, naked ...........scc0seeeee 24/0/0 
Rape, refined .. 31/15/0 
Cotton-seed, crude 16/10/0 
Coconut, crude 17/0/0 
FOR  wcctncnndnnesesavease 13/7/6 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng....... soe 8/17/6 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
La Plata ....... dino: Dee. iis 
Calcutta ........000. cccccscceceesee 22/13/9 12/11/3 
s. d. s. d. 
Turpentine ...........+.+ percwt. 36 0 35 0 





eee 
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DAGGAFONTEIN MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


CAPITAL: Authorised £2,000,000. Registered and Issued £1,750,000. 
In 7,000,000 shares of 5s. each, fully paid. 


EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 31st DECEMBER, 1938. 


Tons Milled se So 1,701,000 Yield (per ton 5°67 dwts.) cee es» 482,534 ozs. 


Revenue (per ton milled 40/4-6) ... wn on eos £3,434,546 Government Taxes —_... - eco ese ee = £499,709 
orki i /9-2) .. on we ~—«a, 765,956 Government participation in Profits Me seat 
ee ee ——_—— ave me wig 10 Ap Miners’ Phthisis Act 
Working Profit (per ton milled 19/7°4) .. * . « 1,668,590 ividend No. 11—25 per cent. ove oe 
Santee tases, less expenditure o aos on eee 18,446 Dividend No. 12—2614 per cent. wie ‘ae 
_—_——_—— Directors’ Special Remuneration ose oe 

Total Profit soe wis ine aoe oie «+ 1,687,036 Appropriated for Capital expenditure... "0 ee 20,313 

Add :— Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1938 76,223 

Balance to credit of Appropriation Account on 31st Decem- 73,964 


ber, 1937 
£1,760,900 £1,760,900 


ORE RESERVE.—The Ore Reserve was recalculated at the end of 1938, and disclosed the following :— 


Tons ia ia om oe oi ses one ons ... 8,002,133 
Stope Width (inches)... oh oa oe uae Ras jhe 40:67 
St Value (dwts.) ‘ie one ase oes bbe — bai 6°37 
Inch-dwts. ies ote wae ot wie a 259 


DEVELOPMENT.—The development accomplished during the year the Main Reef Leader Horizon was 43,386 feet, a decrease of 10,601 feet 
compared with the previous year. The percentage payable was 51-4, average reef width 20-62 inches, average assay value 15-83 dwts. Inch-dwts. 326. 

Kimberley Reef.—In addition to the above, a total of 2,584 feet was accomplished Suis the year on the Kimberley Reef horizon from No. 3 
Shatt, and of the footage sampled 460 feet (27-2 per cent.) proved payable, with an average value of 7:02 dwts. over a width of 45:92 inches or 322 inch- 


dwts. Th: corresponding figures for the previous year were 423 feet developed, 70 feet (34-1 jper cent. of the footage sampled) being payable, the value 
being 6°54 dwts. over a width of 42-50 inches, equivalent to 278 inch-dwts. 


THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES OF THE COMPANIES, ANGLO- 
AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD., 11 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 


WESTERN REEFS EXPLORATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


CAPITAL : Authorised £2,000,000. Registered and Issued £862,500. 
In 3,450,000 Shares of 5s. each, fully paid. 


EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 31st DECEMBER, 1938. 


FINANCE.—The Capital Receipts and Expenditure from the inception of the Company to the 3lst December, 1938, were as follows :— 


iia. RECEIPTS ‘ons and Righ ee eNO TURE oe 
noaw Property, Options Rights on Farms soe ove ’ 

2,442,500 Shares at 5s. each i al «» £610,625 Shaft Sinking, Development and Equipment... ove 1,253,959 

1,007,500 Shares at 37s. 6d. each... eee —:1, 889,063 Boreholes and Prospecting... aa cca se ak 316,730 

Joint Prospects entures Re saa al is 38,524 

Shares and Interests in Co-operative Concerns our 2,377 

Stores and Materials on Hand... i ii — 22,792 


2,160,118 
Cash and Cash Assets, less Creditors... 339,570 


eee eee soe eee 499,688 2 499,688 
_£2,499,688 _£2,499,088 


OPERATIONS.—During the year under review satisfactory progress was made. No. 1 Shaft final depth development work was 
started from this shaft. At No. 2 Shaft sinking operations were continued without any serious delay. Details of the work suemeleted and the. results 


are given below. 
SHAFT SINKING AND DEVELOPMENT 


No. | SHAFT.—To a depth of 2,320 feet the formation encountered in this shaft was lava; at this elevation the contact of the Ventersdorp lava and 
Witwatersrand quartzites occurred. Sinking continued in the i i were exposed. une, inking complet 
of 2,820 feet, the footage sunk for the year being 1,181 feet. at ate inerellaac meinen: =F aan we =o 


; As sinking progressed, stations were cut and advanced a small distance at various horizons shaft. Stations were locat accordance wi 
information obtained from the earlier diamond drilling, and ous a ewe — _— gs am 


Depth Below 
Shaft Collar. 


3,450,000... eve eee 


Station. 
No. 2 (17 Level) ... ose 


1,700 feet L 
EID ce: ae: | squash adh ioe 3000 feet Gumyer inten 


No. 4 (23 Level) ... ey ta > ace kee rat fon ae 


Development was started on the four levels menti 
conduapn ond quatre ontan leroek, On all eae, oned above and also on the Conveyor Belt Station. Most of this work, 


of the reefs was the 23 Level. Here ; Peers de tie bend he hhc ae eee 
a small of normal dimensions. Consequently 


AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE 
AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 11 OLD ISWRY, LONDON, Bae es OF THE COMPANIES, ANGLO- 
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EAST DAGGAFONTEIN MINES, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 





CAPITAL : Authorised £2,000,000. Registered £1,800,000 in 3,600,000 shares of 10s. each. 
Issued £1,350,000 in 2,700,000 shares of 10s. each, fully paid. 


The Issued Capital has since been increased to £1,800,000 in 3,600,000 shares of 10s. each full id by the subscription of 900,000 
shares offered to the shareholders at él per share in January, Tobe. ' oo 






EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 31st DECEMBER, 1938. 


FINANOE.—The capital receipts and expenditure from the inception of the Company to the 31st December, 1938, were as follows :-— 
RECEIPTS EXPENDITURE 












Working Capital :— . Purchase of 50 per cent. undivided interest in 179 Discoverer’s 
2,100,000 Shares at 10s. each, fully paid... 61,050,000 tt ee eo, a. ceili 

A hares ai . 9 Y paid, issued at . eee y t Sinki Development and Equipment as per Schedule 
270,000 Shares at 10s. each, fully paid, issued at 37s. 6d. 506,250 attached tok Balance Sheet re = aed ” oud . 2,248,598 
Shares and Interests in Co-operative Concerns ie we 2,008 
Stores and Materials on Hand ” oie “ 20,922 
2,374,331 
Creditors in Excess of Cash and Cash Assets... hee al 323,081 
2,700,000 £2,051,250 | £2,051,250 





DEVELOPMENT .— The footage accomplished on the Main Reef Leader horizon was considerably increased, and work on the Kimberley Reef, which 
had only just commenced at the end of 1937, was continued with very gratifying results. The necessary arrangements in the shafts in connection with 
hoisting and ventilation requirements are almost completed. On the surface, construction proceeded according to programme. footage accomplished 
on the Main Reef Leader horizon was 29,577 feet, an increase of 10,080 feet on the previous year’s figure, of which 23,013 feet was on reef. Sampled 
22,970 feet, reef width inches 11: assay value 12-58 dwts. Of the footage sampled during the year 39:0 per cent. (8,950 feet) proved payable, and 
disclosed an average value of 25-13 s. over a width of 11-48 inches, equivalent to 288 inch-dwts. 
In addition to the above a total of 3,352 feet was hed on the Kimberley Reef horizon, of which 2,255 feet was on reef. Sampled 2,245 feet, i 
iy 








reef width inches 17-27, assay 21°18 dwts. Of the footage sampled during the year 2,005 feet, equal to 89:3 per cent., proved payable, having an 
average value of 23-34 dwts. over a width of 17-09 inches, equivalent to 399 inch-dwts. 


ORE ee Ore Reserve was recalculated at the end of 1938, disclosing the following :— 








Stope Width, op Sam, 
Tons Inches. i Inch-dwts. 
Main Reef Leader .., val See ase ice vs» ~—- 1,466,303 37-79 5-98 226 
Kimberley Reef ie one eee one io “i 135,275 40-00 8-59 344 

















Total ane ese ees ees sos .» =: 1,601,578 





37-97 6°18 235 






No. 1 SHAFT.—This shatt was sunk 143 feet during the year to a final depth of 3,743 feet, and good progress was made with the excavations necessary 
tor the revised station layout. 


Development was commenced at the Kimberley Reef horizon in order to expedite the connection between this shaft and the May Shaft on this reef. 









THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES OF THE COMPANIES, ANGLO- 
AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD., 11 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 






THE SOUTH AFRICAN LAND & EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Ineorporated in the Union of South Afrien.) 





















CAPITAL: Authorised £1,000,000. Registered £437,500 in 2,500,000 shares of 3s. 6d. each. 
Issued £433,125 in 2,475,000 shares of 3s. 6d. each fully paid. 


EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 31st DECEMBER, 1938. 








Tons Milled oe ia on ies ... 266,600 Yield (per ton $°06 dwts.) ids Fen wee 67,417 072s. 
Revenue (per ton milled 37/0-6) ... a we wwe» 493,950 {| ~—- Provincial Companies Tax . sean ene aaa aa £5 
Working Costs (per ton milled 28/5-7) ... inn ss il 379,597 | Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act ose aes 1,704 
Working Profi 114,353 | Dives Special 1 hb Ck ea Oe 

orking Profit t i ‘ ode ie i van irectors’ i emuneration beats Giaee oae oat 
Deduct :— ures ne et: , | Capital Duty and New Share Issue Commission and Expenses 26,927 
Proportion of administration charges to 30th June, 1938, | Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1938 site oan 41,736 
less sundry revenue ... an ses od me dei 574 
Total Gs ogee PS te reid: MA 
Mise ee . 
Balance to credit of Ai riation Account at 3ist Decem- 
Ge ate ae ee 8 19,062 | 
£132,841 £132,841 
ES EEE 


OPERATIONS.—Duri iew the Com reached the production stage, and milling started on the 29th June. From the com- 
mencement of pvemen wg ws eek ay rnilled tees increased monthly and after the second month a working profit was declared, which has steadily improved | 


DEVELOPM -—The ootage accompli ‘or the year was 31,967 feet, of which 12,354 feet and 3,449 feet were advanced by Brakpan Mines 
and West Seicer tated rey. The percentage a ind 497, the average reef width 28-39 ins., average assay value 14°65 dwts. Inch-dwts. $16. : 

Development work on the Company’s behalf was discontinued by West Springs in May, and by Brakpan Mines in June, when the dienes - — 
being advanced by these mines were connected with the main collecting haulages from your No. 1 Shaft. During the year efforts were primari * rece 
— P for stoping, and senemans Se underground transport and ore handling arrangements. This explains why the footage in was 

. feet than accomplis uring ious year. 

Included in the aot an ae 2 LL 3a2 four queen ished on the Footwall Reef, of which 1,115 teet was sampled and 58:7 per cent. (655 feet) 

Proved payable, having an average value of 8:62 dwts. over a width of 47-08 inches, equivalent to 406 inch-dwts. 


ORE RESERVE.—The Ore Reserve was recalculated at the end of 1938, disclosing the tollowing :— 


> 


-dwts. 







Tons ot ihe jn ea ..» 3,030,690 if 

Stope width (inches) a dee sak 7s 4 

Stope value (dwts.) a 3 
& 


Ee 


No. | SHAFT.—This shaft was completed in Februery at a final depth of 4,644 feet, the advance for the year being 176 feet. 
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AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD., 11 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


CAPITAL: Authorised £1,250,000. Registered and Issued £1,150,000. 
In 4,600,000 Shares of 5s. each, fully paid. 


EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 31st DECEMBER, 1938. 

















Tons Milled on oe «» 1,648,500 Yield (per ton 5:13 dwts.) san ont ses 423,000 02. 
Revenue (per ton milled 36/5°5) . eee eee .. £3,005,354 Government Taxes ose eee eee os» £456,082 
sale a. «+ 1,706,174 Government Participation in Profits walt ioe 124,974 
Se Ee OS NS & ®. Reserve ~ —, under Miners’ Phthisis Act see ee 3,508 
Wo Profit (per ton milled 15/9-1) . ae on es» 1,299,180 Dividend No. 52—30 per cent. ... one we 345,000 
bie ou ose ove 24,272 Dividend No. 53—3212 per cent. ove) 00s ove ove 373,750 
Sundry ae verter wr —_——_ Directors’ Special R Remuneration eae) hea ee ne 7,500 
ais we nat =e oes eee 1,323,452 ital Expenditure ove ene 32,119 
rey peo a unappropriated at “Bist December, 1938 ose eee 76,568 
“Balance to put « Appropriation Annem ¢ at Lo oe 
"ber, 1937 96,049 
£1,419,501 £1,419,501 
ani tetalinnass sme te 
ORE RESERVE.—The Ore Ree me recalculated at the end “ 1938, » ont aan the ermameed = onn80 
Stope Width (inches) Se, eee ae ge 
_ ae Gam sae ove and nae mae one ons 5°61 
acb-éun 257 


DEVELOPMENT.—The ei suanatieed duties the year was is 64, 339 feet, a a decrease of 5,049 feet, on that done during 1937. The percentage 
one was 38-1, the average reef width 31-54 ins., average assay value 11-72 dwts.  Inch- dwts. 370. ‘ 

The footage accomplished on Hanging Wall Leaders was 6,262 feet, or 1,741 feet less than in 1937. The foomae sampled was 4,830 feet, of which 42:8 
per cent. was payable, with an average += of 7-42 dwts. over a width of 49- 65 inches, equivalent to 368 inch-d 


THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES OF THE COMPANIES, ANGLO- 
AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD., 11 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 














SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED 


(lacorporated i in the Union of South Africa.) 


CAPITAL : Authorised £1,750,000. ae and Issued —- In 6,240,000 shares of 5s. each, fully paid. 





EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 31st DECEMBER, 1938. 





Tons Milled ook ase ese ene «+ 1,827,400 Yield (per ton'5 +63 dwts.) eon one ee 514,012 ozs. 
Revenue (per ton milled 39/11-7) a 006 _ es» £3,652,233 Government Taxes see hen -. £456,631 
Working ts (per ton sailled 19/10°3)" ese ae «» «4,814,219 Government Participation in srofits bee sie 527,513 

3 —_——— Reserve for Liability under ers’ Phehisis Act eee ove 9,361 
Working Profit (per ton milled 20/1-4) ... eee eee ee» 1,838,014 Dividend No. 38—35 percent. ... * ees eve 390,000 
Sundry Revenue, less expenditure obs vee ose ose 7,577 Dividend No. 39—2712 per cent. one eee eee oes 429,000 

—— ae Special Remuneration abe hie ose ons 7,576 

Total Profit ae a on — - .» ~—s-1,,8 45,591 Capital Expenditure sie ig 10,927 

io nee unap ted at 31st December, 1938 ood nee 76,631 

Balance to anes open ere at : =a eee s 
ber, 1937 ‘ 62,048 ‘ 
_£1,907,639 £1,907,639 
ORE RESERVE.—The Ore Reeany sue was recalculated at the ond of mn, ont cotens eed Sowing » —- 
I el gel ogre cae oe 
Sto} od Gen we ane oe eins wee ine oon 5-31 
DEVELOPMENT.—The footage etme on ee horizon of he Main Reef Renin was 20,480 feet, sh a decrease — 2,842 feet compared with 


previous year. The percentage cop eae was 45-7, average reef width 30:21 ins., average assay value 11-80 = nch-dwts. 3 


Kimberley Reef.—Exploratory development was continued from No. 1 Shaft. The footage goveeagied was 924 feet, of which 830 feet was 


sampled, giving an average value of 0-14 of a —_. Me idth of 68-25 os 
Be Be en a. er a width o inches. No payable wee were disclosed. These results are in addition to those 





THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LON NGLO- 
AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD., 11 OLD JEWRY, fE LONDON SE eee mith ocis 5. 5 Nall 


WEST SPRINGS, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


CAPITAL : Registered and Issued £1,935,000. In Shares of £1 each, fully paid. 
EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 31st DECEMBER, 1938. 


Tons Milled an ile oe os «+ $,061,500 Yield (per ton 4-06 dwts.) jaa a eee 216,358 ozs. 


Revenue (per ton milled 290-1) .. ‘ wos £1,539,681 3,338 
Working nd 18/7-0) 7 e £ a Government Taxes... pans veep ation ate 40,323 
Working Profit (per ton milled 10/51)... se 385,488 =eoes ~ maine sai 
undry ue, less expenditure eee ooo 3,666 preeen Se 27—614 per cent. .. ove 
ove 557,154 ital Expenditure m4 


Bdaes to credit of cegnpies rscquaaade at ; oe Dom * sist » 1998 
ber, 1937 ote 115,175 


£672,329 


| 
Coe SES On Ragen mauheatened at the end et OUR, ne Gott te Wego 
med OOS oS oe 2 ae 
i (dwts.) sei be yeas ion om 


DEVELOPMENT.— ai aaa as 
50°6, sveres cust witht Tis a see ma apes ee iat oft i esi 1937. The percentage payable was 
Sub ‘3 Mesut were completed during the year under review. No. 2 Shaft was brought into commission during Feb 
The Sub-vertical Shaft was sunk 1,226 feet the a : into ruary. 

was installed by the end of the year, and the s Gaeta col <A 0378 Be whichis 6401 feet Below the surace. The whole of the equipment 
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